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ABSTRACT 



This hearing is the. first of two to consider whether 



the priority setting • the guidelines, and the competitive process for 
the funding of 12 proposed research and development centers (which 
constitute nearly 80% of the budget of the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) for center-based research) will be 
adequate to establish a long-term, productive research and 
development agenda for education and promote national educational 
equity. In addition to an opening statement by Major R. Owens 
(Represtnative from New York, and chairman of the subcommittee) , t^iis 
report presents a series of letters from various colleges and 
universities received by the commictee and by OERI in response to the 
notice on proposed centers in the Federal Register, together with 
testimony and prepared statements from seven witnesses: (1) James 
Keefe, Director, Government Relations, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals; (2) Edward Keller, Executive Director, 
National Association of Elementary School Principals; (3) Arnold 
Webb, Senior Researcher-Director, Cooperative School Improvement, 
Research for Better Schools, testifying for the Council for 
Educational Development and Research; (4) Ramon Santiago, Professor, 
Department of Linguistics, Georgetown University; (5) Richard 
Wallace, Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools; (6) David Imig, 
Executive Director, American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education; and (7) Arthur E. Wise, Director, Center for the Study of 
Teaching, the Rand Corporation. Also included are prepared statements 
from the National School Boards Association and Daniele Ghiolfi 
Rodamar, Assistant Professor, Department of Language and Foreign 
Studies, American University. (BBM) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
(OERI) 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
Committee on Education and La*,or, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in Room 
2257, Raybum House Office Building Hon. Major Owens [Chair- 
man] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Owens, Martinez, Payne, 
Bartlett, Ballanger, Smith, and Williams. 

Staff present: Maria Cuprill, Wanser Green, Laurence Peters, 
SaUy Lovejoy, and Ricardo Martinez. 

Chairman Owess. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education will come to order. The question for today's hearing is 
whether the priority setting, the guidelines, the competitive process 
for the fimding of 12 proposed research and development centers, 
constituting nearly 80 percent of OERFs budget for center-based re- 
search, provide an adequate response to the post-Charlottesville re- 
ality. 

The extent of the problems we face in education is dramatic, and 
they demand that we turn into reality the Bush summit communi- 
que's bold language: "The time for rhetoric is past; the time for 
performance is now." The closing summit statement acknowledges 
that federally-sponsored research, development, and dissemination 
can help provide thv fuel for the "educational perestroika" the 
Nation needs. 

There is a clear and present danger that the research and devel- 
opment agenda for education in America is again being trivializ^ 
hy a process that is far too petty for the important task at hand. 
We see evidence again of an academic and partisan incest that will 
rob the Nation's decision-makers of a vital research and develop- 
ment system needed to reform and transform the policJes, practices 
and outcomes of the education effort across the Nation. 

The OERI has launched an efP^rt guided by sincere tunnel vision 
at best and Republican Party e*^ctoral strategy at worst. In addi- 
tion to being short-sighted and conventional, this funding process is 
laced with a cyanide of partisan slogans selling the concept of 
''choice,'' a bright idea with no scientific validation. 

This rush to embrace one party's packaging for an education pro- 
gram threatens all legitimate efforts to establish a productive Fed- 
CD 



eral research and development effort. None of the taxpayers' dol- 
lars should be spent on research where the results are dictated or 
msmuated m advance. 

Priority setting for research must be as objective and as far 
above suspicion as possible. A non-partisan or bi-partisan effort is 
an absolute necessity in this area if we are to gain a more realistic 
level of appropriations for this critical function. ITiese guidelines 
and this proc^ for the funding of research centers are not details 
which should be left to staff. This hearing is not an attempt to mi- 
cromanage for the executive branch of government. 

On th? contrary, if we fail to establish a reputation for integrity 
and credibihty m this process now; if we fail to set a new prece- 
dent, all future hopes for a positive revamping and expansion of 
the research and development system will be threatened. At the 
Charlottesville summit, the President and the governors, in their 
joint statement, opened a door of opportunity, and I quote from the 
jomt statement at Charlottesville: 

"The Federal Government's financial role: state and local gov- 
ernments provide more than 90 percent of education fimdiing. They 
should continue to bear that lion's share of the load. The Federal 
financial role is limited and has even declined, but it is still impor- 
tant. 

"That role is: to promote national education equity by helping 
our poor children get off t» a good start in school, giving disadvan- 
taged and handicapped children extra help to assist them in their 
school years, ensurmg accessability to a collie education, and pre- 
paring the work for for jobs; and second, to provide research r d 
development for programs that work, good information on the real 
performance of students, schools, and 3tates, and assistance in rep- 
hcatmg successful state and local initiatives all across the United 
States. 

If either OERI or the Congress is timid or partisan-minded in ap- 
proachmg this door of opportunity, the door will probably close and 
not reopen for a long time. 

In little over a decade, American schools and colleges will be en- 
tering the 21st century ill-equipped to take on the challenges of 
global ^onomic competition. If present trends continue, many stu- 
dents of the next century will continue at risk for educational fail- 
ure. Over 50 percent of the students in the inner cities will drop 
out. Many more will bo inadequately prepared fcr entrance into a 
more highly-skilled job market. 

Federally-sponsored research and development must provide the 
foundation for more effective educational environments for our 
young people. Yet, our commitment to this kind of research has 
been wavering and uncertain. More than a year ago, the General 
Accounting Office submitted to the subcommittee a report docu- 
menting the dramatic decline in the Federal investment and feder- 
allv-sponsored educational research and development. 

As a consequence, the subcommittee launched a series of hear- 
ings centered on causes of this decline, culminating in the publica- 
tion of the subcommittee's ''Preliminary Staff Report on Education- 
al Research, Development, and Dissemination: Reclaiming a Vision 
of the Federal Role for the 1990's and Beyond." I think we have 
copies of that report here today. 

O 
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While it is not an official report of the Education and Labor 
Committee and the staff of OERI had no reason to necessarily con- 
sider it as an official document, the series of hearings on which it 
was based was available. The record of hearings was available for 
the OERI staff to consider. Yet, there is no indication of any con- 
sideration of the record established by those hearings in the pro- 
mulgation of the guidelines that are now before us. 

E^rience has shown that Congress will fund research and de- 
velopment for health, for space exploration, and the military be- 
cause these enterprises are perceived by Congress to be serious, sci- 
entificaUy-based, and long-term. We must determine if the pro- 
posed center missions are adequate to promote a long-term agenda 
for the Nation's education or are we just reshuffling the cards. Of 
even greater importance is the question of how these centers that 
are up for funding or refunding now fit into an overall master plan 
or an overall system for research and development. 

Todays hearing is the first of two hearings that will be conduct- 
ed. Many of the items raised in my opening statement will be dis- 
cussed more fully at the next hearing where the administration's 
witnesses will be available. 

I yield to Mr. Bartlett for an opening statement. 

Mr. Bartlett. I thank the chairman. I would first ask unani- 
mous consent to enter into the record at this point a series of let- 
ters which Fve received from various colleges and universities and 
which have been received by this committee and by OERI that 
have commented on the Federal Register notice. It seems to me 
these letters would be useful in our hearing record. 

I would ask unanimous consent that they may be made part of 
the hearing record today. 

Chairman Owens. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The material to be supplied follows:] 
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THE 

UTflVERSTTY 

or 

Bunois 

AT 

OIICAQO 

Oepanment of Enghsh (M/C 162) 
Co(l«g« of liberal Arts and SdancM 
Box 4348. Chicago, Minots 60680 
<312) 413-2200 



October 11, :989 

Miltor. Goldberg, Director 

Office of Hesearch, OESI 

United States Departnent of Education 

Washington, D.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Milt, 

K ^.r^l P^^ased to receive the copy of the Federal Regis ter 

Sr'r^- ^^'^ qu ite dear ?hat y ou 
-.s.ene^ carefully to our combined voices in presentina 

f;1e-:-t;ri9-90'i"'"%'r-%'??-=f education^ research as we 
iV;!" ; Sspeclally m the area of writing and 

literacy,, I was gratified to see that you heard us well! 

^.„„iV''^ oJ^-ly concern is that no mention is made of levels o- 
!;;;»i7"r:- ^^T-" ^= extreoely difficult to accomplish 

sig-"-ificar.t-with all the writing that is required for 
?e°m reports, etc.-withou? a sufficiently long- 

i'^'.r^V conunitmer.t from the government And 

for^longitudina: research especially, a five-year com^itmenris a 

s^.e^^uT'^:-"- VS" ; --"^ position you are in, having to 

sna.. budget to cover so many areas in serious need of 
TtlitVL'^.T^'';"- I 9-^=" importance of writing to 

?-"Vv,t= that writing and literacy won't 

?":;!L;%;"-^,r°r^^- *^ other areas, 

- primarily a matter of learning conter.f 

it s learning processes and ways of thinking about consent. 

^v,„ „: i?" 7" ^""^"a and thank you again fo- 

the pleasurable experience of being heard! 

Sincerely, 
Marcia ?arr 

Associate Professor of Englis-^ and Linguistics 
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COMMUNITY FOUNDATION 



O F GREATER WASHINGTON 



I N C 



September 18, 1989 



Milton Goldberg 

Diractor, Office of Planning 

OERI . . . 

550 New Jersey Ave. , NW 
Washington, DC 20510 





Dear Milt: 

I write with a bit of ambivalence. Vm a member of the Advisory 
Board of the Literature Center at SUNY-Albany and a depressed Arthur 
Applebee has just called toe about the new lioe up of Centers. 

He faxed me the Federal Register of Septemjer 12th. 

It seems to oe the proposed Center on Writing and Literacy makes 
eminent sense and its rationale quite unassailable. The only regretful 
comment I can muster about the decision is that a creatively deaigned 
conntrtion between the Literature and the Writing Centers could possibly 
strongthen the latter and redirect usefully the momnntum of the former. 
Better heads than mine will know if this suggestion has any merit. I will 
put it in a formal comment letter to OERI. 

Because I know of the exhaustively thoughtful work which went into the 
information in the Federal' Reigster, I only want to add my congratulation* 
and thanks for another bl^ job you have done with distinction. 

/• 

On a personal note, when I get more settled here and begin working on 
the literacy issue, I look forward to calling you to arrange to pick your 
brains about that and its community ramifications. 



With all best wishes. 




Robert L. Smith 



1002 Wisconsin Avenue NW / Washington DC 20007 / 202 338-8993 
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RECEIVED v'^^'^'' 



STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

STANFORD. CAflFORNlA 94305 



SCHOOL OF EDUCAnON 
Offt<« of tht Dtsm 

September 20, 1989 



Milton Goldberg 

Director, office of Research 

United States Department of Education 

Off ic« of the Assistant sectetary 

for Educational Research and Is^rovement 

Washington, D.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Milt: 



This is in response to your request for coraents on the 
proposed Bission str^-eaents. in general, your selection of 
missions seems fine — you have aade soae very good choices amono 
many alternatives. i especially liJce the proactive nature of 
many of the missions. I do have a few suggestions, however. 

1. I suggest that you develop a statement setting out the 
substantive criteria that you used in selecting missions that 
goes somewhat beyond the discxission on pages 3 and 4 of the 
material in your letter of September 15. Hhy do we need million 
dollar mult i -year centers in these areas? Do wtt need 
longitudinal research in the area? Is there a special group of 
relate \ studies that must be carried out in concert? Are these 
missions particularly important because of the dearth of 
knowledge about then? ^Are they critical because there have been 
critical breaJcthroughm in theory that suggest that a new and 
coordinated massive research effort would create a great supply 
of new information?. Are. they critical because they address the 
most pressing national problems? 

2. I am a little concerned about the e^;>hasis on content areas 
particularly for the middle and secondary schools. My sense is 
that many of the most important changes in the middle school 
curriculum will be in inter-disciplinary areas« 

3. The mission on adult literacy reads like an inter-related 
series of evaluations. All four emphases fit better in OPE than 
in OERI. Why not shift this center over to the 3rd floor of 400 
Maryland Avenue? 



Best wishes, 

All 

Marshall S. Smith 
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Giiiinilhiiiliftiiini 



SCHOOL OF EOUCATICN AND HUMAN SERVICES 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 




MANHATTAN COUEQE PARKWAY 
RIVEROALE. NEW YORK 10471 
(212) 920-0374 



September , 1989 



Dr. Joseph Cbnaty 
U^. Department of Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
Room 610 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5573 

Dear Mr. Conaty: 

With respect to OERI's proposed research centers, I want especially 
to commend the following three: 

1) . Families, Communities, and Young Children V Learning. Many problems 
experienced at a later age might be avoided if very young children and 

their families had the benefit of better learning strategies and wel> 
designed resources. 

2) . Learning to Teach, As the Federal i^egister entry mentions, 
central to student learning is high quality teaching. Current research 
must be expanded ind explored dynamically. In fiact, it is essential that 
some overly restrictir-c interpretations of "research" be transcended. 

3) . Education in the bner Cities* We can no longer fail to attend to 
the problems of education in the inner city. 

Sincerely yours, 



Brother William Harldns. FSC. Ed.D. 
Acting Dean 

BWH/cm 



cc: Ms. Penelope Esriey 
AACTE 
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Niagara University 




Goll«porE4ucadoA 
(XTictof thcOun 



September 27, 1989 



Or. Joseph Conaty 
U.S. Oepartnent of Education 
OERI Office of Research 
Room 610 

555 New Oersey Ave. N. U. 
Washington, D. C. 20208-5573 

Dear Or, Conaty: 

As Oean of the College of Education at Niagara University, I would be very 
Interested in OERPs research efforts in behalf of Teacher Education, Here 
at Niagara we use the support of research in the education of the future 
teachers we graduate. The aore in-depth research and fKtual infonwtion 
that it produces cannot help us to graduate aore infoiaed teachers. 

Like many other teacher education Institutions, we have upgraded our prograas 
and hopefully do address the needs of a changing society, I for one as a bit 
tired of reading the qowi^nts of non-educators who look upon teacher education 
as it used to be for another society. U& are addressing the needs of the 
tines in teacher education, A federally funded research effort a* the Sept, 
12, 1989 Federal Register portrays would do «uch to assist us in this effort. 

The twelve planned research centers and the four thenes thn they will 
address will do njch to enhance our efforts in educating teachers for 
today and tomorrows needs. Be assured of my support in this effort. 

Cordially, 



(Rev.) Daniel F. 0*Leary, O.M.I. 
Dean and Director of the 
Graduate Division of Education 

DFO/bbh 

cc: Penelope Earley 

AACTE's iSovernmental Relations Director 



NIAGARA UNIVERSITY. NY 14109 • TELEPHONE (716) 28$.l212 
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ELEMEMTARV AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
PULLflAN, WASHINGTON 99164 

September 28, .989 



Dr nnion Goldberg, Director 
Office of Research 
US Department of Education 
Washington, DC 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

I am writing in support of the plans for a research and development center 
that is focused on the area of hathematics Teaching and Learning. 

The mathematics education community is solidly behind the efforts in 
educational reform and improvement. Rarely does one see so many 
different parts of that community (from primary school mathematics 
educators to the research university mathemat'.clans) united in such a 
worthy cause. 

What the community needs now is the kind of direction and intellectual 
leadership that a research center can provide. Such leadership can have a 
major in^pact on this important turrlculer area, particularly if the Center 
has enough finding to make a contnbution and enough time (at least five 
years or so) for that contribution to have an impact, 

I hope that tha Department of Education can make a significant 
contnbution to the improvement of our schools in the important area of 
mathematics education through its national competition for research and 
development centers. 

Best wishes for the success of your efforts. 



Douglas 8. ticLeod 

Prof essor of nathematics and Education 

Past Chair, Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 



Sincerelj 
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CONFEREICE BOW© OF THE M«>OiWnOU.SaEN^ 







Dr. Lynn Arthur Sc«en 
Sc. OlAf Coll*t« 
North£l«ld, KukwsoCs SS0S7 

S«pt«flb««. 29. 19S9 

Dr. MilCOb Coldb«rs. Dlr*ctor 
Off lc« of lasurch 
tlS 0«p«rtaKic of EducBCloo 
Vuhington, D.C. 20208 

Dear Dr. Coldb«rs: 

^ *rttlng In rwpooM to tfao solicitation for public coMcnc 
concoraijig propoMd r«sMrcb «od dmlopMt cmtors. In particular 
I atroocly urga that you Includa In tfaU prograa a aajor center for 
reaearch oo aatfaeaatlcs '"•■rhing and laarnlng. 

Hatfaemtlca U ona of tlia aoat crucUl diaclpllnes for school 
atudy. It U the kay to laaznlng In sclanca and co affective 
participation in ttia world of iiork. To enhance our national sccurlcy 
and »ell-belnf. «e mx*t find iwya to convert natlientlcs fro« a filer 
Into a puap In the educational pipeline. Such an effort aust begin 
vlth research on how today* a children learn aatfaeutlcs and how it can 
be tau^t aoat effectively. 

Kany forcea are rh a n g fng the nature of the aatbtaatlral sciences, 
not the least being the Uipact of coi^ting and the effects of 
changing dewgraphlca la the United States. One can no longer rely on 
old Instincts to provide sufficient national atrex^th in MChcMtlcs 
education. Oiange wat be rooted in conteaporary research that is 
linked to developme n t of new currlculs, new aecfaods of teaching, ard*- 
perhaps aost ti^rtant—new aethoda of aaaaasaent. 

To ensure continuity of effort and to enhance the likelihood of 
algnlficant U^act, a center for research and developMnt in 
■acheaatlca teaching and learning aust be establlahed at a slgnlf leant 
budget level for s long period of tiae. Vithout stability and 
continuity. auaCaioed effort will be difficult to achieve. 

If aa you proceed with this endeavor you would like fur.Ser 
specific aufgestlons concerning aatheaatlcs. I would be happy to 
asalat in this effort. 



Sincerely, 

Lynn Arthur Stecn. CBHS Chair 
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SAINT PETERS COLLEGE 



UEf^S£Y OiTY. NEW U£FfS£Y ' O 7 J O 6 



Office OF THE rikUlOENT 



Octote 2, 1989 



U*8. DipaztMBt o£ BlnraHnn - OQI 
Offloa of nmirrti/ »oos CIO 
555 Mr JflCMgr JMUi, V. W. 



WwHuqtOtty D* C* 20209 

Z wdttt la Kvpoct of COB of tbi gftwHcw DipaxtMit's pEcpooad 
Mv pdodtliB fioor zMoodi ontao/ t**^**^^ Ib isnvr dtlas. 8Ki2st 
MVS tas Iflo? tam q fllU d to voddsg witii »luaiU few t2M dBaely 
popolatofl dtiM of n ai f ham Mr Jcraty. 

Ite ooIU9» Im xmnfcly — tahHrtwd, vltii tte li^ of a gnat fra 
tte nv J«EMT Di tifut of T^spm Khmtion, « iastitcr^^ cb tfat 
•AvaaoMBt of uxte iliraHm to work idtli tte lootX nrnrfH — ia oidtr 
to ucpuMl #a ig a ticwl ojppattmiitiM* acffOEt fm tiM fMnal gwuMttt 
VDUld givtt this ssotor tlis xsoognitioa and i s uouttw tmsmtax t to asiataia 
a high qoality of ^•■^"g «Bd 1**^*^ fbr — trcpoUtaa laatltull cns* 



SiaosnlX/ 




BAMXd GXirnn, 8*J« 
Sresltet 



B8:ib 
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^ Univetsityof FifJsbui^h 



tEARNINC RESEARCH AND I ' "ELOPIIElf CENTER 



October 2, 1989 



Dr. NGIioa Goldberg, Directcr 
OfiBoe of Rcscards 
U^. Dq Mini K iH cf Edootfiop 
Office ocy sastamSeaetaiyfor 
R c inr a tiona l Rescarefa A Impm ve m em 
Wtd!iiigton,D.C 20208-5573 

DcarDr.GoIdbexs: 

J sniwxidog in si^pon of tfae proposed plans to fund 

Advisoiy Pud fcr d» osCTt Matbdiatk : Inam-Kmer^ 

and I bdieve tlm tfac finxfing of a fufl & Tryevcezacr for mufaem&ti^ 

piwriQf intfacneg roond ofcoiTycrition. GiMkkuble progress has been made in the past 

narhrinaticSy and the field is poised to apply tekiio*ide4ge in impcoviagedocational 
practice^ IipfdaodyoarpcDpiMaltofbndanadienwi^ 

was dSsottycd to note yoir ooDssioa of any itfimce p the ne^ 

'■»!>*ntinn tn iiiUMU WB il mathwnafyal a itjntiii^ ni fi |M ti««ti^nn^l|y wyfTyrVfrf p^ ^latirwK 

Recett lepons banre nade ckac die iioed for iaoaaed attention to enhanc^ 

aOsmdentsbm especially fix tbose students iMenc^ schools in ec^^ 

(^sadvantagednd^iboiboods.- Given die fiitaRdenio^npidcpro&tiODs and the need for 

higher levels of nancacy in onter to amyeteia the ^nteTnatioori 

affoid to aUow a sizeable ponioa of our scbod popdttion lem 

and sidU in daiddngwidi mathematics. I believe that drDeponmem of Education should 

a^ the Mathematics Center to focus *^ attennon on this very serious problem. 



Sincerely, 




Edward A. Silver 
P^fessor and Senior Scientist 



UUK BLDC., 3939 O'HARA STREET, PITTSBURCH, PA 13260 
TEIEPHONE: (412) 624-7020 FAX: (412)624-9149 
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VIRGINIA TECH 



Nab.xuJ SocxKC fbwodaooo Sporaorrd Xexxrd) 



College ot i cittott 
Bbcisfxr; Vupnu 24061 
(703)961 



D;. Jo«*ph Conaty 
U. S. Departamt oi Educction 
OEfil* Office oi ResvarcA* Rooa 610 
SSS Nrv Jers«r Aveuuv* IV 
iraahingtoo, DC 20208-S373 

Dear Or. Conaty: 

I an vriting in support ot tvo ot th« centers proposed by the Office of 
£(Suc3tlocal Research and !aprovv»ent: natbVMt'ics Teaching and Learning and 
Learning to Teach. Beth centers vould address needs of ■sthraatics education 
in valuable vays. 

I beJleve t^st vitbin sathevtstlcs eduratlcm ve have recently sade signij.icant 
galna io our understanding of hov children lesm «nd hsve developed curricula 
that reflect t^.ls knovledge. Ve nov have inforvation that inforss our 
decisions alicut both curriculum an * the teaching of sathesatics. A 
sat he sa tics onter should focus on researcher* inv***i;:tlr; xzjz zi 
teachers in cUggrcsafe uaoerstand and isplesent research results. Ve 
<I«rsperatel/ need rvaearch on hov teachers learn to teach content areas in 
school settings. That ia» ve need studies thst address the ccvplexity of 
schools, tesrhing* and learning. Ve need a center that looks st the coaplex 
picture as a vtolt, not in dlajoint bits and pieces. 

When I look at the bod/ of research in satbeaatlcs education* I as also struck 
by the lack of research on siddle school and high school aathnatics teaching 
and learning. I vould urge you to fund a center that focuses on secondary 
aatheaatlcs curri cuius and Inatructlon In real settlnga. 

Hany of ihe concema I have ab^t a sathesatics center are also concerns I 
have about a Learning To Teach center. Hy ovn research is in Learning to 
Tesch natfcvsatics (vr are funded by KSF to atudy learning to teach aiddle 
school sathesatics). t oelleve any Learning to Teach center mist pay 
attention to the subject s^'.ter issues of lesming to *esch. Learning to 
tesch «:4the«atics is different than learning to teach social atudies or a 
foreign language. Ve need to study those differences. Learning to teach is a 
life-long experience. Longitudinal studies are needed that vill infora our 
understanding of the novice yeara of teaching and the changes that occur sa 
novicea gain experience - and hopefully sove tovard expertiae. 

I urge you to fund both the Rathesatica Teaching and Learning Center and the 
Learning to Teach Center in thia cospetition. Both centera are isportant if 
ve are to isprove our education in aatheaatlcs. 



Y-^urs aincerely^ 




Dr. Catherine A. 8rovn 

Assistart Professor • natheaatics Education 




ERIC 
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Purdue University 




OC^AMTMKNTOr 

Educational Snioics October 10, 1989 

Dr. Joseph Con«cy 
U.S. Deparcnent of Education 
nW, Office of Research 
Room 610 

SS5 Nev Jersey Avenue SW 
Washington, DC 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Conaty: 

My coBHaents are directed to the proposed R&D center #2, Student Learning. 
Faculty in this deoartment have coopleted research studies that address, at 
least in oart, the areas of inquiry set forth as being critical to creating 
a Knowledge base in teaciiiag order thinking skills. 

This center, of the 12 proposed, appears to be the most promising to 
effect educational change for it goes directly to both teacher and student 
behaviors . 

Therefore, we urge the establishtaent of this center and look forward to 
its RFP. 

Sincere ly , 

Bruce Shertzer 
Heac 



BS/bk 



School of Education 

WeST UFAYCTTC in 47907 • »317I 494 9170 
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SpccUI PrtMctt O0in 1201 16di Strwt. N.W. Wikiagum, D.C 20036 t20Z) 466-3633 
MinriMfS ol tlw HSt 8Mfu 

SJ^"*' Septcnfaer 23, 1989 



To: ^Ifltcn Qolcftierg 
GERI 



Council 



Free: Dorothy J2ich 



Milt, I vant to (xranend you and your colleagues for 
wDdcing to establi^ a lab on Families and Camuruties 
and Eaorly Childlhood. You knov/ hov i i n >i r La nt these 
factors are and you knov/ hcv overlooked th^ have 
been* 



ttien you have the opportunity, I'd velocne taUdng 
with you. Hhile the Borne and School Institute is 
not in a position to czeate this lab, we hsve materials 
and background that could be very useful to your bidders. 
And I personally would be very interested in collaborating 
with those M)o will be vorking on this lab. 



turn rAM#-M-C*W 



Aoain, let me know i£ I cai be of help to you as you 
make the caa^ for vital cirea of research. 



»4<. tm 



PS: If you get a chance to watch, I'm due to be on 
^toc^fell/Lehrex Show, this caning week, either Sept. 
27. 



RECEIVED 



Fninitin« » rhild * polrnti«l ii • f.nilv « xhirtrinrnt. * community'* Atmifth. a nsllon « •rctiniv 
n II ..4 I... < . ..... ..•4.. -rttf. Mil 
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NATIONAL COUNOL OF 



leachc r^ of Mathematics 




October 4, 1989 



Milton ccldberg. Director 
Office of Research 
U.S. Department of Education 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 

for Educational Research & Improvement 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

On behalf of the National Council of Teachers oi Mathematics, I want to convey 
our pleasure with the announcement that mathematics teaching and learning is one 
of the areas of the twelve planned research and development centers. With the 
reform In mathematics education In Its Initial stages. It is Imperative that the 
monitoring of change and the change process be conducted on a national scale. 

In the most recent NCTM publication, SETTING A RESEARCH AGENDA, edited by Judy 
Sowder, she states, "Current school mathematics operates within a coherent 
system; reform will happen only If an equally coherent system replaces it. The 
information to be gathered via research must be related to the new conceptions 
of how mathematics Is learned and taught as well as what It means to know mathe- 
matics and how mathematical knowledge can be assessed* ** 

NCTM Is undertaking a muTtltude of projects and activities to implement the 
CURRICULUM AND EVALUATION STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, but recognizes that 
major research and development programs must be undertaken by the national com- 
munity of mathematics educators, mathematicians, and researchers. The center 
identified in OERI plan would be an appropriate place for such research as 
described in paragraph 4 of your solicitation for written comments. 

Because of the Importance of this work, we support a fully funded center in 
mathematics for at least five years. 



Sincerely, 




ms 



eOAROOFORCCTORS 




C«iriylynr>SM«*w 




OorofftyS Stfong 
CrMC*go Puck Scwo* 



Judy tro*i9l 

l>ni« nock SctWH OtC-Ct <'K<nVM 
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hstitute for Responsive Edcation 

605 CommonwMith Avtnue, Boston, Ma$sachusemQ2215 
Telephone; (617) 353-3309 



--CCoei 5, 1989 



Milton Goldberg 
- • rector 

Office of Research 

Office of Educational Research ana Improvement 
U.S. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Ave. NW 
vashington. DC 20208-56*11 



Dear Milt: 

: am writing in response to the notice ,n che Sep-ember M. 
•969 Federal Resgister . inviting oublic comments on the 
jroDosed research and development cen'^.ers competition. 

"»rst, let me commend ycu '^or the jnusuaPy ey tensive arc 
jroaa consultation and planning that went into the decisTons 
o have a competition for 12 new centers. The list of areas 
»s comprenensi ve and excen&ive. 

I nave one major concern. I am pTeaseo. as I an sure are mos 
..f my col leagues across the country 'nvolved \n 
icnoo ?/f ami iy/communi ty studies, that one of ttie twelve 
,'jriority areas focuses on families and ^icnoois. 

It ^oula oe nelpful to mane .t clear by wording ana exarrr^'ei 
-.hat this priority enccmoasses research ana deve"oprr.ent 
acwiv-t". es woulo. rn fact, focus on fami./i scnoo'i, ano 
wommunity connections, influences, ana .• e iat i onsn ips in 
•ega'^o the oeveloPment o* cnilaren of a}l ages ana 
ejucational orograms from pre-Schooi througn secondary 5c ^cg 
— without the limitation "young children's learning./' 

**£ 't stands. It is not clear whett*:er the intention 'n 
a^ea '.s to focus on "yourg children's learning' as it is 
reiated to family and community or on jiny or all aspect:* of 
.oung chiloren's learning — an obviously exceptionally b^ca< 
area which would ther overlap witJi the 'scudent learn- nc' 
c 'Or 1 1 . . 

It .vojio alssc be possible to •nte'-pret tne proposed woroing 
•.c Tiear that the center woulo concerr. itseif with topics sut 
IS O'trent c'loice. commun^t and cu ttur a* >n-luences. or 
effective strategies to assis: parents' e-^fcrts ;o improve 
'.ne^ ^ own cnildren's learnng primarily or only as these 
•e'c;ie tc vrijng cmldret). not ill ige^ o*^ ^hild'^en or l»r.e . 
f sc.noc J. 
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For eyamole. I dc^'t thinf :hat it would be wise concvptuail, 
CO seeK to understand relationships between family, 
ccmmumty, ana s:;nool Jurn»g the early scnool years," 

even though some studies mi9nt stress the early years. 

Several recent conversation*' with colleagues at Boston 
University, th© Institute ror Responsive Education, ana otner 
institutions rompt me . ">Dose that you change the heading 
for tne priority to 'Fa-ni i rc. Communities, and Childre'i's 
Ledrmng. A second choice ^ould be "Families, Communities 
and Scnool I ng (defining scruoling as pre-schooi througn 
secondar v 1 eve Is. 

ThanK you for your corisiaer ation of this matter. 
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American Association for 
Counseling and Development 




October 18 » 1989 



Dr. MlUon Goldberg, Director 
Office of Research 

Office Of Educational Research end Improvement 
U. S. Department of Education 
Washington, DC 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

Please accept my apologies for this belated answer to 
your recent letter. I really appreciated the thoughtfulness of 
the material you shared and was Impressed by Its cooprehenslve- 
ness. The plan to establish twelve (12) R&D Centers to address 
key Issues In educational research Is excellent. You have nan- 
aged to couch on vital concerns that will guide education well 
Into the next century. I can only hope that professionals of 
talent will speak out on thesf centers In response to the Federal 
Register announcement to the degree necessary. 

To that endr I have enclosed i^y own connents that ad- 
dress soae of the centers and their missions froa the perspective 
of this profession. ^.These remarks are further particularized to 
the school counsel4ng field. (As you know, of an estimated popu- 
lation of over 140,000 counselors In all settings, approx1«ately 
70,000 are In our school systems.) 

Please feel free to use these coments In any way you 
see fit. Time has not permitted a more formal coalition to ad- 
dress your challenge, but you may be assured of this profession's 
support and desire for formal Involvement as the centers are 
created. 




Kmc/ N. Plnson-HIUbum, Ph.D., NCC 
Assistant Executive Director for 
Association and Professional Relations 



NMP-N:LH 
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Federal Register Cowents 



Of the twelve research and development areas proposed by OERI« 
four stand out as particularly appropriate to the mission and 
abilities of the professional school counselor. This practi- 
tioner has been prepared at the master's or doctoral level to 
make specific contributions In the following areas: 

!• Student learning 

—motivation's link to academic achievement 
—self-concept development's R with higher-order thinking 
—Interpersonal skills at the micro-social and macro-civic 
levels 

—decision-making skill s/causen and effects of behavior 
—Information-processing 

--R between subject matter fields and their later applica- 
tion In the work world 
—self-appraisal 

—(recognition of) early signs of alienation/depression/ 

abu&e (physical and/or substance) 
—age-peer and adult mentor support systems 

2. gducatlon In the Inner Cities 

—knowledge of cultural Influence over learning rates and 
styles 

—utilization of Indigenous role models on school faculty 

and staff and within the coimnlty 
—barometers of classroom climates 
—parent effectiveness training 

— R between conminlty involvement and student retention 
—community school models versus magnet schools 
— coll abo rat ton. Uetween Independent and public schools In 
terms of .Joint projects and shared resources 

f' 

3. Education Resources and Student Leeminq 

—Teacher exams » licensing and renewal requirements need to 
be established by the states* (Currently , most school 
practitioners are ''certified" by virtue of coursework 
taken versus measured knowledge* observed competency, and 
the documentation of continuing education credits.) 
*flott: Professional counselors can obtain national cre- 
dentials as wtell as state credentials (In 32 states, pres- 
ently) and are expected to pursue these Independent of 
their degree status or their positions as school coun- 
sel ors» mental health counselors or agency counselors— 
the case might be. 

— Ue have seen that lenghtening the school day and year Is 
an Inadequate reform mechanism In Itself. State and local 
policies that Identify content to be learned and behaviors 
to be acquired are more likely to receive enthusiastic 
public support and educator commitment. 
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Federal Register Connents 



Page Z 



••Applying a variety of teaching methods (and assigning a 
variety of teachers) to a particular subject or grade 
level could provide the data base needed to conduct natu- 
ralistic research In tUt schools. 

—Innovative teaching and counseling approaches that em- 
phasize hu: 1 development concepts and stages should be 
encouraged at the school* district and state levels. Team 
Instructional and nonlnstructlonal personnel to a achieve 
educational objectives Is essential. 

•'Tenure, as Me know It. needs to be abolished In favor of 
competency assessment at 3- to 5-year Intervals. 

—Accountable educational bureaucracies become the best pub- 
lic servants only If they remain "students" of both the 
public Interest and the student consumer. 

4. Assessment* Evaluation and Testing 

—Student appraisal remains a malor objective of the school 
counselor. The graduate coursework taken by every 
master's and doctorate level counselor prepares this prac- 
titioner to conduct schoolwlde research as well as Indi- 
vidual student assessment and evaluation. Counselors are 
prepared to determine student Interests, abilities and ap- 
titudes through the use of both standardized and nonstan- 
dardlzed measures. 

—The counseling profession Is historically linked with de- 
velopmental psychology, career development theory, and hu- 
man growth and development. Testing has played a signifi- 
cant but not a dominant role In these areas over the last 
75 years. The school counselor Is particularly concerned 
with the Intruslveness of certain tests and has developed 
a large body of literature on the ethical use of tests, 
the use of technology and Its effect, the accuracy of test 
Interpretation to the test taker, and the use to which 
test results will be put. 

—Alternative forms of student assessment are. of course, 
needed. Not only does the diversity of the student body 
require new ways to measure student gains against their 
own and group baselines but rigorous study of the useful- 
ness of certain content to adult functioning Is also Indi- 
cated In this center. 

NKP-H:IH 



American Association for Counseling and Development 
October 18. 1989 
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Alvemo College 



3401 S 39t!i street 

53215-4020 
(414) 382-6000 



Septembec 21, 1969 



Dr. Joseph Conaty 
U.S. Department of Education 
OGR'^/ Oitit^ of Research 
Room 610 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NV 
Vashlngton, DC 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Conaty: 

As chali: of a department of education In a college that prepares 
teachers for the urban schools In Mllwauttee, Wisconsin, I wish to 
write In support of four of the Kitlonal Research and Development 
Centers described In the September 12, 1989^ Pederal Register. 

The proposed center (6), l^earnlng tp Teach* Is of critical 
Importance^ While the profession :^ow knows a great deal more 
about what Is demanded of the teacher than It has in the past, 
the translation of that, knowledge Into understanding of the 
processes of learning how to teach Is in an early stage. 
Central to the work of' this center Is the need to focus on a 
shift from a view o£ teaching as "telling** or merely disseminat- 
ing Information to a view o| teaching as developing the learner . 
While the description does not address assessment, one of the 
innovative pedagogies that needs careful attention Is the linking 
of as- essment with learning, the use of diagnostic information 
available in assessment for teaching planning and for student 
goal-setting. Thus, the work of this center chould be linked to 
(9) Assessment, Evaluation, and Testing. 

The proposed center (12), Postsecondary Learning and Teaching 
Assessments addre-^ses similar Issues for the college and 
university level, t i^ersonally t>elleve that some ol the same 
questions need to be addressed, across elementary, secondary, and 
college teaching, particularly those relating to ways to engage 
the learner and ways to develop learners' abilities. I would 
hope that centers 6 and 12 would be able to share approaches and 
data in the purfcit of a greater under8tan(!lng of teaching The 
issue of assessment is key, and I strongly urge that attention bf 
given tr to proposals focusing on assessment that feeds bacK into 
learnino* 
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conaty - pa^e 2 

clearly, the £ocus of proposed center (9), Assessment , Evaluation 
and Testing^ Is of current concern and, as you see from my com- 
ments above, I believe that it needs to be integrally linked to 
questions of teaching and learning. Important aspects of the 
description Inc) xde the development of assessments of higher 
order thinking and noncognitive development, and the 
consciousness of and concern for an increasingly divers*e student 
population. 

The proposed center (7), education In the Inner Cities, would be 
supported by the vork of the other three centers discussed above. 
The strengthening o£ cur understanding of teaching and the 
preparation of teachers more prepared to teach, as %rell as work 
in assessment that attends to increslngly diveire populations, 
can and should be used to assist teachers who teach in the urban 
areas. I believe that looking at teaching in the urban environ- 
ment, with its unique challenges, will also shed light on the 
essential aspects o£ good teaching and effective assessment. 

These four centers are addressing questions for which we as a 
nation need to commit significant ^ime and resources. I 
encoura<;«? to give them high priority in the decision-making 
process regardin<^ ^he amount of time and funding that will be 
devoted to the propL<^ed centers. 

Sincerely, 

Mary E. Diez, Ph.D. ' /' 
Chair, Education Division 
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The National Center for Improving Science Education 



29 $q)ieinber 1989 

Dr. Milton Goldbefg 
Director 

Office of Research* OERI 

Uioted States Depanmeat of Education 

Waalm^lton, T 20208-5573 

Dear Milt: 

This is in lespoose to your invitaticn to comment on the proposed mission 
statements for the centers to be competed in 1990. First of all. let me add my voice 
to that of many others who have rwiplfmmted yon oo the thorough aod open 
process of cons ul t ati on. We at the National Center for Impconng Sdence Education 
are, of oouise» pleased that this process ^as yidded a oonthmiDg cus on scicrice I 
take this to be not ooiy a reflection of ae i a por tan ee of developing in all students 
an understanding of yjgnfc and its intimate ff wo wi io ns to matters of cooseciQence to 
i' an, but also recognition of the contribution that a cesxter sodi as ours cm make. 
In that respect. I hope that the sdenoe-oriented center win oootiiue to be funded in 
a way that will allow us to oonqKte. since we are just oo die point of making die 
origioal investment by the Department pay off by way of reoQgmtioo of our work 
and its application to impicwiug -the status of science rrfitrarion in this ooontry. 

I am concerned, however, as I am sure you are, about the total doQtrs 
avaihUe to support twelve separate centos to pursue the missions and priorities you 
havf identiHed. It is not that I am quarrdiqg with any of the missions, although 
there does seem to be some overlaps but rather thai I question the ability to sustain 
all of them at a level and for sufGdentty k)Qg to buikS the field which each is 
intended to address. Hie notion of research centeis is, of course, borrowed from the 
physical and medical sdeooes. One cannot help but note the disparity between these 
fields and education as to both leveb of investmem and stability of center missions 
and institutions. 

A few specific comments: 

In the description of mission (6) liarmrg ^» T'^*^* the third sentence states 
that que«^'0QS concerning combination of subjea matter knowledge aod teadiing 
tedmiques adopt a sutic perspective. I really don't understand the basb for such a 

SenttA.Raizeti Sttsao Loadft4faatey Rodger W.B]rtiee.Ptall.KoerU» 

The NETWORK. Inc. TV NETWORK. lac BSCS 

1920 L Street. NW. Suite 202 290 Sotub Mm Street 830 Nonhleion. Suae 405 

Washmgion. D.C 20036 Andover. MA 01810 Cblondo Spnn|s. CO 80903 

(202)467^2 (617)470-1080 ai9) 578-1136 
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s i iKm fn r; in Utu it sccbi to ae to be eaortradicted by the vciy next tc m eocc. AU 
the areas of iaqutiy joa indade id ttet nvnoo take oo mearnqg only as ooe ties 
them to the "stofT to be taughC «hich leads ooe dtrectiy to the oooceni you dismiss 
so cavaUeriy in the tb^nl semcaoe as being static. Or mybe I didn't aodefstand what 
the wfiier was driviqg at 

There aeeas to be o o wi d fr i Wc mOtp between obsioas (1) and (7), thoog^ 
(1) is aade to fbcaa on eaily cfcMi oo d avl (7) oo s ecoo dai y and casly adolescent 
cducatioa, TIhs dhiinrtioB aecav loaewfail artiiiuy: cady dddbood needs to be 2 
omnpoBCflt oC crifaiion is die incr ciQr* tsd edncMioB for eariy tad kie 
adoif Sftjti ooeds to involve fiHoffies and c oi n ii — a V i ci « yon note by iadudiog 
priociQr M in bodt Here may be a cmo where inruuumt in one center as an 
appropriite level woidd aooompfidi a jreas deal nore dsn the sues awount sfHt 
between two scpai a te oemeis^ ncirtKr one of vdnch ni^iltt then be operating at a 
critical vmm. 

I coomend yon for uwi^g the need to develop innovative anessneot 
techmqpcs in mission sWfrnf ii i {9\, as wdl an in the ndtsions of the nathrmitk^ 
science, and writing and Uteta^ centers. The 'Tffrw'rg demands for accouocability 
combined with ow limited afaiKty to probe tttdtnt progress acrov many in^Mxtint 
edocationit yMds msy produce an nofottonnte inrTowiag of die cutiiculun and an 
even more nBfQrtuoBte decrease of opportnniiies for OTdeats to etyy in mesnisgful 
leuoiog. For this reason, developing innovadve cmessmeot techoiyics and strategies 
needs to be at die fiorcfroot of the it search agf.nda. 

Mitsioo (11) on die 1 rwcty m tfag Worfcforee seems 10 driven by 

questions framed by emnnnntw< I.wooid fibe to see indnded some edmaii o Ml 
questions, for example; cStqift contexts for wtoraiion for work, in and out of 
school; devdopmem of die modem equivalent of apprenticeshipt; expiocations of 
combiniQg forsnl cd u catiou widi leandng at work for adolescents bdow the age of 
18: restiQctariqg die work place to factl^tie effective educational nprrifncn. 
indudiqg meotoriQg and tutoring; and the like. 

Thanks for the opp o i tm i iiy to comment. We look forward to the ooottnuatiOD 
of the process. 



Sincerely. 

Sema A. Raizen 
Director 
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national middle school association 



JuUa ThomcBon 
Presdon^iect 



October 19, 1989 

Dr. Joseph Conaty 
0» S* DepartMst of UocitiflQ 
OERIt Office of Sesearch 
Boon 510 

555 New Jersey Avenue, H» tf. 
ifeshinston, DC 20208-5573 

Dear Or. Conaty: 

lie axe pleased to take tiiis opportm atr to respond, oa behalf of 
the National Middle Sdml Issociatioo, to OERI's zeqoest for 
cooBents on the upconinc Batiooal reseatdi and Developnent Centers 
Coopetition* Is tbm priaary sational association devoted to aiddle 
level education, im are delifhted to see ti» wwirgina ea^iasis xipcn 
that level of sdsooling in OCKI and hope to enoourace ^^^Innr^ 
attention to tiiis vital age group* 

First, we vish to affix* our support of the researdi agenia that 
is leid out for eadi ceoter. fh are -particularly heartened to see 
that legislation has targeted a noaber of areas crucial to faailies 
and conannities, student and teacher aogagflBent, and cultural 
diversity. «e would like to offer sons acMftional xecoaomdations, 
though. /\ 

tfithin the context .of..fMilies and ooaBonities, it is i a por tant 
to focus on all levels of schboling, not juat the early years. For a 
nmber of reasons, parental involvawnt changes and tite kinds of 
interventions that will create aeaningful parent participation in 
school life in the adddle grades* Be»ise tbm odddle grades often 
involve a new schoolt it is inportant that parent transition be 
nurtured as well as student txansition* Barents anst build nev links 
with a new institution at a tiae when parental participation is not 
highly prized by young adolescents (or their sdsools, sonetiaes). 
Hesearch attention aost be given to the ways that parent 
participation can be stq^ported through the crucial aiddle grades, 
idien decisions to drop out are aost often aade. 



Appolochian State Untverstty 
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In the am of atmltt iMsniac, it is critical that 
altftmative asaea— tnt devices end aodels be developed. Our ability 
to Measure infoi— tion storaftt is qaitm good. Our ability to track 
the ways in idiidi himy use infozMtifla is terrible, bacanse the 
Middle level school focuses so strooglT oa the coltivatioo of b^its 
of leraingt a t ti tudes toward ii lilar— it and school perfozaaocet and 
the devalopMst of pcodoctive leaTnfm stxstegiest our cuiieuL 
mewMnt battecies do not ede^oatelT ■assure pcofran perf onaoce 
in tiiose areas. Ibe etndant leamliig cba^p* m believe, Bsst be 
expwtdsd to iaclnie eltaoBtive aathods of esseeawit of coeplsx 
learning, not eiaple infomation itwragia and retrieval. 

JteoQg the mmt iapooctHit tfpee of stedast ^^■*^<**g is the social 
learning tiiat Ukes place in Msly adolesoants. Virteally notiiing is 
known ^bonxt bow students leazn to c oope rate on a pcobloa or a work 
task, bow ttmf leaocn fra peers and otbar aon-teecher sources in the 
school. All of these are vital issues for iavgim planning and 
sdiool intervention. 

In aatf— atliis and adanoe, a aaior focus of the canter should 
be upon "pcoblaB-finding* as wall as pcohlan solving. Ibe ability to 
utilize nathflMtics depends in l^rge aaesure on the ability to 
f onaulate pcoblsB stafawents that are ■snalile to aMtiienatical 
solutions. Contintting to focus exdnsivelr on natii ocooepts and nath 
coapntations will niss one of tiie fondaMntal skills of life in the 
21st Gantnz7...tiie ability to stwi c lug e pcohlens so they can be 
solved. 

t.mm^^ to teeoh at the adddle level is an area of najor 
ooDom for us. It is our belief that soccessfol aiddle level 
tea^dng requiree botii terhnicifl and oantant espartise as wall as a 
strong sensitivity to the^upiqasDess of yooog adolescents. Little 
researdi has been dooetto d iffer e nti ate the kinds of learning that 
ultiaately psodnoes an effective teachar far a givn lawl. altiiou^ 
there is wtdaspoeead igraaennt «Hog school 9«opl» that effective 
teaders are not interchangeable fton oee level to anotiiar. 

Ua are also oonoenied by the ibeance of attention in all of these 
center aissioos to sca» of the oxitioal issoes that face 
adolescents: drug and alcohol abuse, pngnaney, dropping out, 
underacfaievant, suicide. . .the list is andlesa. Ind while it is not 
appropriate for QBtl oenteon to angaie in the clinical study of 
physical and nantal bealtii problaae, ail of these ifftihlaan have a 
clear school oonneotion. 16 a large «ctant, audi destructive 
adolescmt bebavior is either in the oontest of the 

coaHunitT in vhidi stuJ s nts live or in i nsLituti ons, frcn faadly 
to church to sdwol, tiiat affect tiieir Uvea. It is iaperative that 
we'imderstand tbm intelleotnal and social dinensions of these issues 
as ttm relate to our youth just as we understand, tfaroo^ ti^ woxk 
of other centers, tim legal nodical issues. 
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Fliially» iw encourage QSRI to cfaaste each ceoter with the 
cultivation of wri sting disseaination systms for getting infoznation 
into the hands of practitioners and policy makers. Eadi center 
pcoposal should be required to give foil and explicit consideration 
to the ways in vhidi the work of the renter will be linked with 
existing disafinwtiro oncfaanian, such as professional associations 
and netiiorks, educational news media, and existing state acd federal 
infflraation outlets. 

Is tiie laocgest professional isso^Jatioa dsvoted solely to aiddle 
level art-watioor «• also wish to offer oar secvioes in any «>r that 
is consistent with 'te mission of our m^4^«»4/m to serve idddle 
level youngstsrs, ttmir sdiool and ttmir tellies. Is ate bopefol 
that you will make our interest and a a alU u eut known to the bidders 
in this Center coopetition. 

Thank you for your attention and ooosideration* 




Boward Jc^mston, 
Gb-Chair 

Qcitical Issues Condttee 
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The University of Southwestern Louisiana 



CoUffr ef ^r*. Hwaamtus. 
and BthavmvlSatncn 
Lofoftot. LouuM 70504-4691 



P 0 Bn 44691 
0i9j2}J-69O9 



October 19, 1989 



UtuvtrstU dts Atadieni 



Lauro F. Cavuos 
Secretary of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



Dear Sir: 

It has recently cose to my attention that the Office of Educational 
Research and Zaprovement has proposed writing and literacy as one 
of its research priorities for the next federal funding cycle for 
oational research centers. As I a« hrartily in agrecacnt vlth your 
selection, I aa also concerned about three issues that could seriously 
affect the Ispact that this attention to a serious educational issue 
could have. In particular, it is of fundaaental Importance that 
the centers that are funded to study writing and literacy be established 
for a period of at least five years. To llnlt the financial support 
to a period of three or four years would seriously dauge the kind 
of research that could be carried out. As literacy is a skill that 
develops over a long period of sine, it cannot be studied on a short 
tern basis.. 

I am also concerned that such centers should receive adequate funding. 
This istue deserves serious attention from the best researchers 
in the field. Without sufficient support, it will not receive study 
of the highest quality. 

Again,^ I coaaend you for selecting the subject of writing and literacy 
as a research priority and urge you to give it the tlae and taoney 
that will lead to sound educational insights. I can think of no 
other issue that affects as many aspects of our personal, social,^ 
political, and cultural lives. 




Sincerely, 



Dr. Ann B. Dobie 



CC: Ted Sanders 

Bruno V. Kanno 
Milton Goldberg / 
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' V3teS^# COLIAOU 29201 



DEPARTOENTOF EDUCATION 



STATE OF SOUTH CAROUNA 



OuriieC WUlums 
Sute SupcrmtoKkat of Educatioo 



October 19, 1989 



Dr. Joseph Conaty 

U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement 

Room 610 

555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Conaty: 

The funding proposals for twelve national, research centers, 
four addressing adult education concerns, seem li)ce a 
positive possibility. Results of educational research in 
these four areas could be helpful to adult education 
programs in every state. Adult educators in south Carolina 
will be encouraged to participate in any relevant studies 
that are conducted by national research centers* 

I appreciate the inf onaation on these proposals 2md look 
forward to receiving additional information. 




Sincerely, 



E. aimmy Smith, Director 
office of Adult Education 



EJS: jjc 



cc: Ms. Joan Seamon, Director 
Division of Adult Education 
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National Gmter for Research in Mathematical Sciences Education 

WIscOBsIo Center for Edncatloo Research / Unlrenlty of Wlscoosln- Madison 
1025 West JohoMB Street / Madtsoa, WlKoasIa 53706 / (608) 263-4285 
Professor Thonu A. Romberg, Director 



September 25, 1989 



Milton Goldberg 
Director 

Office of Research 

US Department of Education 

Office of the Assistant Secretary 

for Educational Research & Improvement 

W'ashiDgior, D.C. 20205-5575 



Thank you for sending me a personal letter requesting my reactions to the OERI 
announcement on the proposed Research and Development Centers Competition. Overall, I 
am pleased with the contents of the announcement and glad that interested educational 
scholars have an opportunity to react. 

I have organized my comments on four topicr themes, proposed other centers, proposed 
math centers and concerns. 

Themes. I totally agree with 3 of the 4 proposed pervasive themes: "student and teacher 
engagement, cultural diversity," and "student transitions." I am less enthusiastic about 
middle grades and high school." I agree that the schooling of adolescents is a serious 
problem and that middle school children are "caught in the middle", but there are similar 
curricu.aci and instructional miss matches with young child.en (pre-school and primary) 
and post-high school students. Are ive to assume that these issues will be adequately 
addressed in centers focused on education at these levels? 

Proposed 'Other' Centers. I have no comments on five of the proposed centers* 1 3 5 
0, and 9. All are important. ■ » » ♦ 

"Center (2) Student Learning" is critical. My only concern is that the importance 
of situated cognition in academic subjects is not emphasized. Differences between 
ihmking in acaaemic subjects is mentioned but not differences within subjects. 
(e.g., thinking about quantity is different from thinking about location). 

"Center (7) Education in Inner Cities" is ,ne but the title does not adequately fit 
the target population. The education of special populations should include 
American Indians on reservations, children of migrant workers in rural areas, etc 
I agree that most of the target population resides in cities, and they have special 
problems. 

Centers 10, II, and 12 all have a problem of omission of any reference to 
mathematics. Adult literacy includes mathematical literacy, quality of the work 
force must consider the mathematical and scientific aspects of quality, and 
effective teaching and its evaluation must reflect variations in academic subjects. 



Dear Milt: 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON TEACHER EDUCATION 



= RlE 



September 2t, 1919 



Dr. MUton Goldbert ' '> 1 : ' < 
Director, Office of Roearch t 
OERI ■ • M T . » 
VS, Deptnment ofEdncatioo 
555 Neir Jersey Ave, NW 
Wtihln|too« DC 20201 

Dear Mllt; 

Congrttolatioiu on producing « solid set of misnoiu for the aext round of oeaters. This is 
my letter of public conmeat, and I will conuaeat on three thintc the overall list of 
missions, the content of some particular missioat, tad the distribation of f oads across 
missions. 

1. Ove«il l^iitflf MtatoHi 

Oae reasoB I like tha propoaed Utt is that it rcpreseats a reasoaable departure frooi past 
ceater aiisaioas. Uke meat people, I read the list with aa eye toward what was aew as well 
as what was flUtiias. I nw eaoath chaage to bdievc that the list was aot developed off 
the last list, bat iastead wu based oa a seaae for what is importaat to address aow. That 
strikes aie aa aa importaat aiessage to sead to field jast aow, siace OERI hu beea so 
accused of political iaflneace. Ko oae cooJd daim that this list paaders to those who 
curreatJy are *at the trouih*. • ' ^ 

Aaother rcaaoa I Uke the proposed list is that it responds ia a variety of ways to bar most 
important aad faadaaKatal'aoei^ problem — the loomiag uaderdass. You aot oaJy have 
the oaiolag ceater oa educatipa for the disadvaataged, but yoa are adding to it a ceater oa 
inner city edacatloa and oae oa adult literacy. Ia additioa to the coaceatrated work of 
these three centers, ycvarc aaklag all ceaten to coacera theauelves with diverse studeat 
popttlatioaa. Your atteatioa to this package of issues is broad aad diverse eaough to nuke 
it clear to everyoae that the issues are importaat aad that they merit more thaa aomiaal 
attention. 

Yet you also balance these aew ceater missions with othen that address the eaduria^ issues 
in education » student learalag, teacher learaiag, assessaieat, aad so forth, so that your list 
of missions represeata a alee mix of eaduriag aad eaKrgtag edacatioaal inaes. 

Fiaaily, 1 like the list because it broadens the defiaitloa of edacatioaal research to iacludc 
atteatioa to family aad home, to preschool, aad to adult learners, ao that those who call 
themselves educational researchers caaaot coaflac themselves to IC-12 education. These 
extensions of the field also reprcseat importaat directioas of moveaieat at a time wbca 
famtSy structures aad patteraa of work ia this couatry are chaagiag so rapidly. 

2. PsfticdlT MiMion Sf tementt 

I have oaly a couple of suggcstioos with respect to the iadividual missioa statemeats. First. 
1 agree with Joaa Stark that the label for ceater aumber 12 should be chaoged from 
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Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Chairman, this is the third hearing of the 
year in a series of hearings that this subcommittee has had which 
focuses on how to improve educational research and how to specifi- 
cally improve the dissemination of educatioi ai research in a form 
that is understandable which can be put into practice by teachers, 
administrators, principals, school board members and parents. 

As I have stated at past hearings, I believe that one of the major 
improvements that can and, indeed, must be made during the reau- 
thorization of OERI is effective dissemination and packing of in- 
formation 80 the information will be used. 

The goal is not merely to print up information and then mail it 
out; the goal is for school systems to put that research information 
into practice. We know at this point how to change the light bulb. 
What we need to learn is how to teach others how to change the 
Ught bulb. 

Now, today's hearings will focus specifically on the current com- 
petition that OERI has announced for 12 planned research and de- 
velopment centers and the issues which those centers will research. 
I must say that Fm particularly impressed by the new process that 
OERI has conductea in order to determine what needs to be done 
in educational research at the National level. 

I will note that Chairman Owens has called for research and dis- 
semination that will help provide the fuel for the educational per- 
estroika that this nation needs. I concur with that. We do need an 
educational perestroika in this country, and the research at the 
Federal level can and must be a part of that.. 

One of the changes that will be made, and indeed must be made, 
durii^ the course of the 1990s is a change towards giving parents 
the ability to choose the educational opportunities for their own 
children, both the information, the ability, and then empowering 
those parents with the power to make those choices. 

One of my goals will be to cause the research done at the Federal 
level to encourage that choice and to encourage both research into 
parental choice and dissemination as to how to achieve it. 

For the first time in this process, OERI has published in the Fed- 
eral Register their own recommendations for the National educa- 
tion research agenda based on the planning activities that they 
conducted with the educational research community and the public 
on what kinds of research are needed that will most likely benefit 
students. 

These meetings were held with i)arents, practitioners, policy- 
makers, researchers and public officials. Bac^Kl on the comments 
and recommendations received from these planning activities, 
OERI has then concluded that 12 particular research and develop- 
ment centers should be established. 

By publishing their conclusions in the Federal Register, OERI 
gives the educational research community and other interested 
parties an opportunity to comment further on the recommenda- 
tions. It seems to me that these recommendations will be accepted 
in part, modiHed in part, though, this process lends itself towards 
the educational community as a whole being able to comment on 
the direction of research during the course of the competition. 

There will always be winners and losei3 when the status quo is 
changed. I agree that new initiatives must be taken in education 
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research if we expect our students to be educated citizens capable 
of competing in the work force and in the international arena. 

OERl states in their Federal Register publication that the 12 cen- 
ters are designed to reflect a comprehensive approach to education, 
one that aims to improve teaching and learmng across the board, 
across the broad span of ages from childhood to adulthood, across 
the broad spectrum of lan^^iages and cultures in schools and across 
large and small urban and rural public and private schools. 

I do support that statement and I look forward to hearing more 
about the process and the conclusions of OERI and the communitj^ 
when Assistant Secretary Cross testifies on November 9. I am in- 
terested today in heariag the comments from our witnesses on 
their feelings about the competition, what aspects they would 
change in order to meet the mandate. 

I want to emphijsizp that research, whether it is through labs 
and centers or other initiatives, needs to be presented to the in- 
tended user in a context and perspective that i's clear and under- 
standable. In addition, the information should otfer a user choices 
from which to select or mix and match various strategies. 

The test that I place on the success is the same in 1989 and 1990 
as it WM in 1983, when I first came to this subcommittee, and that 
test IS that the teacher in Del Rio, Texas, of a third-grade class will 
need to be able to use information that is developed by OERI. 

That teacher does not have the time, the inclination nor often 
the ability to sort through diverse facts from various sources nor to 
assess their collective relevance or irrelevance to solving their par- 
ticular problems and convert that information into a form to rec- 
ommend to other players. That teacher needs to know results from 
other school districts, from other classrooms, and needs to have 
those results in a form in which he or she can put into the class- 
room immediately. 

As this committee continues its oversight of OERI into prepara- 
tion for next year's reauthorization, our goal must be to ensure 
that valuable research produced by the labs and centers does not 
sit on department shelves, but is indeed put into practice. 

I am encouraged by these hearings tnat this subcommittee has 
conducted, that we can craft legislation that will change how infor- 
mation is disseminated and packaged so that it will have a positive 
impact on how our students are educated throughout the country. 

1 yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Owens. I yield to Mr. Martinez for an opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. Martinez. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I don't really have an open- 
ing statement, except I would like to reflect on something that you 
said, the idea that any study would be so directed as to provide an 
outcome for one particular philosophy or another shocks me. 

I hope that isn't the truth. I think that the subject matter that 
has been identified in the initial assessment for study is good. I 
wish there were even more emphasis on inner-city problems, espe- 
cially young children coming from different cultures and back- 
grounds and different language backgrounds. 

I think that particularly in inner cities, there has got to be a lot 
more emphasis on that and how to make these young children 
reading-proficient, English-proficient, learning-proficient. 
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The one tUng that scares me is the idea that somebody, because 
of these studies, decided vouchers would be the best way to provide 
quality education for everyone. It isn't. It simply isn't and it never 
will be. 

Vouchers might relieve the double jeopardy of citizens who pay 
for providing what they consider a better education for their chil- 
dren, while still paying through their taxe^ for the public system 
that their children do not use. It would only weaken the public 
school syBtem-^a system that is already inadequate in many 
ways— -further if we went into a system of vouchers. 

The study of A Nation at Risk is a study that everybody has used 
as an example of how dangerously close to the edge the public edu- 
cation system in the United States is. If we want to truly improve 
education for all the children, then let's improve the system that 
provides the most education for the most children. 

I emphasize the fact of quality education for all. Only if we do 
that, can we provide a system m which those that, for whatever 
reason, religious or protective or for a myriad of reasons that 
people send their children to private schools they can continue to 
do that while they still provide for the monies that are needed for 
the public school support for our Nation. 

I am one who had children that, as they grew up, went through 
both. In the early years, all of my children went to parochial 
school. When they reached a certain age, they got to choose wheth- 
er they wanted to continue in parochial school or public school. My 
children chose the public school, with the exception of my oldest 
who went to a very technical school called "Don Bosco Technical 
Institute." I'm very glad that he did. 

It was a fteat education for him, and it was a hi^h school system 
which I think the rest of the country ought to adopt. It >ya8 four 
hours of academic study and four hours of a mcgor— and his major 
was electronics. That school system provided a young man with the 
skills he needed so that upon graduation he could actually get a job 
in the nuyor that he studied. He could go on that school— because 
of the academic study that he had there — not only to work at a job 
but eventually to become the supervisor of that job and maybe 
even the owner of that job and continue on to higher education if 
that was his choice 

I think there oie a lot of things that we need to do in that public 
system before we talk about vouchers. 

Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

(Chairman Owens. Thank you. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smfth. Thank you, Mr. Chairman I do not have a prepared 
statement, but I've read the material and do want to simply say a 
couple of things. 

First of all, I need to be — I guess at some point, I may be more 
willing to think in some regarus about vouchers then some mem- 
bers or this committee. I do not consider myself to be a supporter of 
vouchers at all, and I have read this material and I just simply 
don't see where it arises. If it's between the lines someplace, I need 
to be helped with that before we're done today. 

I think what I'd like to say gets at the larger picture. Quite 
frankly, we face this in other parts of our committee with the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. Somebody said it's going to create 
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heat, it's going to create friction, it's going to create pain out there 
to pass this law. My response was, of course, it is. If it's worth 
doing, it's going to take change. Change invarably is uncomfort- 
able for people who are established in another way of doing busi* 
ness. 

I think we, as a committee, as we deal with OERI or as we deal 
with any other Federal or education practice, need to be careful fo 
distinguish between change which, however haltingly and difficulty 
we come by it, needs to happen as opposed to concerns, pain, fric- 
tion that is caused because people are behaving irresponsibly. 

There is a fundamental difference between those two things. 11 
we are afraid to engage in courses of action that will cause educa- 
tors to rethink and parentc and communities and school boards 
and policy-makers to rethink the way we do business in this coun- 
try, then we are destined to a second-class nationhood in the 21st 
century. Somehow we have to come to terms with what it means to 
challenge ourselves and our school people and our parents and our 
communities to do a different and a better iob. 

Professionally, before I came here, I had the great discomfort of 
being with not one but two national organizations, the National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems and the Educa- 
tion Commission of the States, which lost Federal research 'on- 
tracts which they counted on for major parts of their income. 

The fact of the matter was that in those cases, it was cnange that 
had to happen. As much as we were sorry to see it happen finan- 
cially, we understood that the resources wo had to oner at that 
point in time were not appropriate to where it was that other 
people wanted to go. 

One of the things that is interesting to me about the research 
topics— and I'm sure they can be sharpened, and it sounds to me 
like we're going to hear in some ways that they can be sharp- 
ened—for years, we have tried to fix scnools by dictating how struc- 
tures will be changed, by telling people the curriculum to teach, by 
telling them how it should be taught. 

I frankly think that Ted Sizer and a number of other people put 
their finger on the problem when they said what we never do is try 
to understand the circumstances in schools which allow teachers 
and students to achieve extraordinary results. The learning climate 
in schools is dysfunctional for a majVity of our children. The 
teaching climate in our schools is dysfunctional for a msyority of 
teachers. That is why fewer people want to teach and more people 
leave teaching. Th?A is why one out of two students either drops 
our or graduates below grade level. 

I think that one of the things we need to focus on in this re- 
search and sharpen— I'm not sure it's in here. I hope and I think it 
is— is how to look at the working climate and the learning cHmate, 
the job climate in schools because schools are work places. Ui.til 
they are fit places for principals esid teachers and socialists to go 
into every day, they cannot, by definition, be good places for young 
people to learn and learn more and learn better than they have in 
the past. 

So I would simply say as we look at the need for change in our 
schools— and we understand that this is a country whose very 
strength is its diversity— that somehow we have to look at a re- 
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search agenda that. welcomes and builds on that diversity, asks 
that diversity to be responsible and accountable, and begins to 
focus not only on the "what" that schools do, which we are so good 
at talking about, but get to the much more elusive, subtle, and I 
think equally important question of how schools do *eir business, 
how they treat administrators, how they treat teachers and how, in 
the end, students are treated in that learning environment. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. As former chair of this committee, I 
have three observations developed over the past few yeeirs. One of 
them I share with the gentleman from Texas, and that is that 
when I was chair here, he and I talked a lot about getting the in- 
formation up to the teacher; not down to the teacher but up to the 
teacher, in Del Rio or in Bozeman, Montana. all need to try to 
do a better job at that. 

The second thing that has begun to bother me is that we really 
ought to take a close look at whether an appropriate percentage of 
the dollars at OERI are being used for basic research, or are we 
really moving an inappropriate number of dollars into centers and 
ERIC and infrastructure. 

If OERI needs more money, I think they ought to scramble and 
fight for it with GAO, with the ^ite House. They'll have a lot of 
advocates here on the Hill that will help them. I know it's difficult 
to move outside of the administration when their marching orders 
are different. 

We need more basic research. Perhaps we need the infrastruc- 
ture as well in order to get it fully conducted. If that means mof-e 
money, ask for it. Congress will give it to you. The White House 
may reject it, but the Congress will give it to you. 

Finally, a kind of a sensitive thing, and I don't apply this just to 
the current or the past aaministration. That is, we all ought to pro- 
tect OERI against political influences and political pressures. We 
ought not to use it as patronage. We ought not to be putting out 
contracts to old friends We ought to be doing research. The two 
don't sit well together— political pressure and good, true research. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm pleased to be here 
today with my colleagues and those interested people. I'd like to 
thank our witnesses for attending this hearing. 

Today we are at a critical time in the process of deciding the di- 
rection in which we focus our resources on the educational im- 
provement of this Nation. As you know, the state of education in 
our country has been the topL of discussions for many years. 

Currently, across the Nation, we are faced with a large popula- 
tion of people who are barely, functionally literate and, therefore, 
are not effectively contributing to the Nation's productivity. 

In order for our country to compete in the 21st century, we are 
going to have to have a productive work force. At the rate that 
we're going, unless ther'* is a serious change, we're doomed to 
second class quality of i 3 in this nation. We will not be able to 
compete because we will not have an educated work force. So it's 
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extremely important that we find out what we*re doing wrong and 
to change it before it's too late. 

We estimate that there are up to 27 million Americans who aie 
illiterate. That nimiber vacillates back and forth because I don't 
think we have a clear meaning of literacy today. Literacy today is 
not what literacy was 20 years ago. In order to be functional, in 
order to be productive today in clerical work, you have to, as you 
all know, be proficient in word processing and be proficient in com- 
puters. 

So literacy today is different than what the terminology of liter- 
acy was, as I mentioned, in the past. Literacy in the future is also 
going to be a changing and evolving standard of what is literacy. 
Therefore, we have a very serious challenge in keepiti^j up with 
c h a nging technology and world competitiveness. 

We will be facing a unified Eiirope in '92 and many, . tay 
changes. We have changes of ideologies in government in etii^ai 
Europe. WiUi that change, there will perhaps become a new t! r 
on economic development and education. Therefore, there ma^ be a 
host of new countries in the future that will be active and coiapeti- 
tive on an economic basis. 

So we readhr have a very serious task in front of us to see that 
our national defense, oiu- national economy, our national productiv- 
ity keeps pace with the changing world. 

I come from a very urban district in New Jersey, the 10th Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey. We have fieu^ed a host of issues 
that effect the quality and the availability of education. Tm anx- 
ious to hear today's testimony and enter into meaningful discourse. 

Our urban areas are seeing record numbers of dropouts. We're 
having record numbers of young people not performing. As a 
fonner teacher, I feel very close to the subject of literacy. 

So I m just here to say that it's going to be very necessary for us 
to come up with some answers soon. I know we have the capability 
and we have the will. As we've done in the past, whenever we've 
had to come up with the answer, our nation has responded. I know 
we will in this instance, but it's going to take a lot of hard work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. For the benefit of all concerned, 
we want to emphasize the fact that we are here considering a proc- 
ess that still has not been formalized or crystallized. According to 
the draft memo of April 18, 1989 that I have in my hand, on 
August 18th, the grant application package was submitted to 0MB 
for clearance and approval. 

The announcement has been made, and the goal is, according to 
this time table, that bv January 3rd, tixe center competition an- 
nouncement in the Federal Register would appear and the grants 
application packages will be mailed out. So betwee nw and Janu- 
ary 3rd, it is assumed that we will have an opport to have an 
influence on this process. 

At this point, the subcommittee, or the committee as a whole, 
does not contemplate legislation to deal with this situation. It is a 
matter of exercising our oversight rights to try to influence the 

Erocess. However, I suppose, in extreme situations, legislation could 
e enacted to alter the coiurse of this whole process. So I wanted to 
make that clear. The process is what we are concerned with today. 
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Our witnesses for the first panel consist of Dr. Richard Wallace, 
Dr. Art Wise, and Dr. David Imig. Be seated, gentlemen. Dr. Rich- 
ard Wallace^ is Superintendent of Pittsburgh Public Schools; Dr. 
David Imig is Executive Director at the ^lerican Association of 
Collies for Teacher Education; Dr. Arthur E. Wise is the Dirwjtor 
for the Center of the Study of Teaching, the RAND Corporation 
here in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Wallace. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. RICHARD WALLACE, SUPERINTENDENT, 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PA, PENNSYLVANIA; DR 
DAVID IMIG, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC; 
AND DR ARTHUR E. WISE, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR THE STUDY 
OF TEACHING, THE RAND CORPORATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Wallace. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. My name is Richard Wallace. I am Superintendent of 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, one of the Nation's major urban school 
districts. I -Jso serve as Chairman of the National Advisory Panel 
for the Research and Development Cent-er for Effective Secondary 
Schools at the University of Wisconsin, and a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Panel for the Center for the Study of Writing at 
the University of California-Berkeley and Cam^e Mellon Univer- 
sity. 

I found little to quarrel with regarding the substance of the time- 
liness of the topics proposed for inclusion in OERFs agenda. How- 
ever, as a school practitioner and as a former director of a r^onal 
educational laboratory and former deputy director of a university- 
based research and development center, I'm greatly alarmed by the 
lack of differentiation among elementary, middle and secondary 
levels in the center competition proposed. The general tone of the 
proposed centers is that levels of schooling in basic education do 
not make a difference. 

The members of the Select Education Committee need to under- 
stand that elementary, middle and secondary schools have their 
own cultures and their own normative structures. Middle schools 
deal with students who are in a turbulent developmental stage. 

We need to know much more about the influence of middle 
school organization on student learning. We need further to know 
much more about the effective modes of delivering instruction to a 
pupil who is neither child nor adolescent. Finally, secondary 
schools have a culture that is entirely different from middle or ele- 
mentary schools. 

One cannot understand the teaching-learning process in a high 
school without examinmg the developmental status of the learner 
and the organizational context variables that influence school func- 
tioning and student learning. 

One cannot dismiss the influence of school organization, the de- 
velopmental stage of the learner or level of schooling has upon all 
of these research topics. Teaching and learning at any level are de- 
termined by the interactions among teachers, the subject to be 
taught, the level of maturation and development of the student and 
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the organizational context in which teaching and learning takes 
place. 

While tha center competition announcement indicates that all of 
the centers will address the various levels of schooling under "per- 
vasive themes," experience dictates that what is everybody's busi- 
ness will become nobody's business. 

The OERI research agenda cannot provide tangible results for 
practitioners and the general pubUc unless it is pursued within the 
context of centers that focus on the level of schoolii^. The centers 
for elementary and middle schools at Johns Hopkins University 
and the center for secondary schools at the University of Wisconsin 
have done useful, high quality work in their field over the past 
years. Mere than most other centers, these research centers have 
actively involved practitioners as they pursue their research mis- 
sion. 

To lose the foci that these centers have provided on the oiganiza- 
tional and developmental context that influences teacher and stu- 
dent eng^ement in the learning process is short^hted, from my 
point of view. To dismantle these centers would be a fatal flaw. 

I plea with you to please carry the message to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and ultimately to OERI, that it would be a 
serious nustake to abandon the school level research agenda that 
has been in existence. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may close on somewhat of a personal note, I 
was a director of a r^onal educational l^ratory for two years 
and a deputy director of a university research and development 
center for two years. I left in total and utter frustration and re- 
turned to the more predictable business of pubUc schooling and 
being a dty school superintendent 

I was constantly frustrated by the shifting priorities of the U.S. 
Office of Education. What the members of the Select Committee 
may not realize is that it takes a ipTnimiitp of three to five years to 
develop a good work force and to achieve a tightly focused program 
within a research and development institution. What the institu- 
tions need is stability from OEM, not change. 

I think, based on my experience in research and development 
work and my 17 years as a school superintendent, I know how edu- 
cational research is done. I think I know what needs to be done. I 
know what makes sense to practitioners. I can tell you that it does 
not make sense for the Federal Govenmient to constantly shift its 
research priorities and to constantly disrupt viable working institu- 
tions. I would hope that you woi'.ld car: y thi'' message forward to 
the total committee and to OERI. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Tlie prepared statement of Richard Wallace follows:] 
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TESTIMOIY PREPARED FOR Ti!E SU3C0MKITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 

OP THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

Richard C. Wallace, Jr. 
Superintendent 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
•Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 



I am Richard C. Wallace, Jr., Superintendent, Pittsburgh 
Public Schcxsls, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, one of the major ^rban 
school districts in America. I also serve as Chairman of the 
National Advisory Panel for the Research and Development Center for 
Effective Secondary Schools, University of Wisconsin and Member of 
the National Adviso'-y Panel, Center for the Study of Writing, 
University of Cal i f ornia-BerKeley and Carnegie Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

I wish to express my concern with the focus ot the National 
Research and Development Centers competition. As I reviewed the 
proposed list of Research Centers and the research topics to be 
covered by them, I found little to quarrel with regarding to the 
substance or the timeliness of the topics proposed for inclusion in 
OBRI's agenda. However, as a school practitioner, and a foJm^ir 
Director of a regional educational laboratory and Deputy Director of 
a university-based research and development center, I am greatly 
alarmed Dy the lack of focus on specific levels of schooling in the 
center competition- The general tone of the proposed centers is that 
the levels of schooling ii basic education do not make a difference. 

However one defines the proposed research areas of student 
learning, mathematics teaching and learning, science teaching and 
learning, or education in the inner cities, one cannot dismiss the 
influence that school organization, and level of schooling has upon 
all of these research topics. The challenge of teaching and the 
issues of curriculum differ radically depending upon the develop- 
mental stage of the learner and the structural organization of the 
schools in which a student is educated. Science learning, for 
example, in an elementary school, differs significantly from science 
learning at the secondary school level. Teaching and learning at any 
level is determined by the interactions among the teachers, the 
subject to be taught, the level of maturation and development of the 
student, and the organizational context in which teaching and 
learning takes place. 

While the center competition announcement indicates that all 
of the centers will address the various levels of schooling under 
"pervasive themes," experience dictates that what is "everybody's 
businecs" will become "nobody's business." One cannot expect that 
within a given research center or across 'several centers that 
attention will be addressed to organizational context in which 
schools function and instruction is delivered. It is rather 
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interesting that only at the post secondary level, does it appear 
that attention is paid to the variables conmonly identified with the 
social context in which education is delivered. 

There is a significant body of research^ much of it 
sponsored by the federal government » that demonstrates that organi- 
zational and cultural features of schools affect both students* 
motivation as well as their ability to learn, and also significantly 
influences how instruction is delivered. Any educator attempting to 
change curricula, instructional processes, or learning outcomes, 
mast take into account that the change process is "nested* v'ithin 
levels of schooling that have their own peculiar organizational 
characteristics. Researchers who fail to take organizational 
variables into account «7re likely to produce results that are not 
useful. While the areis of inquiry included in the proposed 
competition suggest a program o€ research relating to learning from 
early childhood through aiolescence* nothing specifically identifies 
the school organization in which this is to take place. This tells 
me that integrated research on the organizational properties of 
schools that influence how instruction is delivered and how students 
learn, etc., is nc" important to OERI. It appears as if the proposed 
centers will deal ,th the technical presentation of instructional 
content in *an organizational and developmental vacuum." This 
posture ignores what we know about the interaction of school 
organization and the learning process. 

I believe v ry strongly that the OERI research agenda will 
provide more payoff for practitioners and the general public if it 
is pursued within the context of centers that focus on the levels of 
schooling. The Centers for Elementary and Middle Schools at Johns 
Hopkins University and the Center for Secondary Schools at the 
University of Wisconsin have done useful, high quality work in their 
field over the past four years. More than most other centers, these 
researcn centers have actively involved practitioners as they 
pursued their research mission. To lose the foci that these 
centers have provided on the organizational and developmental 
context that influences teache** anJ student engagement in the 
learning [process is shortsighted, from my point of view.. 

Each of the school-based research centers (Johns Hopkins, 
Wisconsin) has demonstrated that, research grounded in the organiza- 
tional and ^developmental contexts of elementary, middle, and 
secondary education, can contribute to theory, to the professional 
knowledge base and to educational p 'actice. The Wisconsin center, 
for example, was the first to launch a systematic research effort on 
the question of student and teacher engagement in learning. Their 
research on non-instructional factor^ irifluence adoles:;ents* 
engagement in the learning process and achievement has produced 
important new findings. The Wisconsin Center's wurk on higher order 
thinking within the secondary school curriculum have given us way? 
to examine instructional (fiscourse that goes far beyond the general 
research on "critical thinking." Farther, the Wis^^jnsin project on 
high school programs for at-risk students has clarified key concepts 
in building the relationship between school practitioners 3ind 
external agencies working with inner city youth to bring about more 
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effective delivery of service* Prom my point of view as a practi- 
tioner, it is far more productive to continue th^ school level 
research that Johns Hopkins and Wisconsin have begun than to 
dismantle that research effect and hope that others will pick it up. 

It also seems to me that the proposed research area called, 
"Student Transitions," i.e., that area which explores the educa- 
tional significance of the maturational changes children and 
adolescents experience when they progress from one institutional 
setting to another - - - begs the question of school level research* 
That area of inquiry requires that one look at the respective 
institutions level by level. How can "student transitions" be 
studied without engaging in school level research? 

At one point in the new prospectus for research centers 
stated, "•..•OERI plans to encourage collaboration eunong centers and 
the dissemination of research findin^; to ai^diences who can make good 
use of them." I can tell ycu from my personal experience in 
research and development work that this does not happen. I have 
absolutely no confidence that it will happen! R&D institutions are 
not in the habit of working with one another in the way OERI would 
envision. It has not happened in the 25 years in which the centers 
and laboratories have existed and it's unlikely that it will hat^pen 
in the future. 

The members of the Select Education Subcommittee need to 
understand that elementary, middle, and secondary schools have their 
own culture and normative structures. Middle schools deal with 
students who are in a turbulent de /elopmental stage. We need to 
knew much more eUsout the influence of middle school organization on 
student learning; we need further to know much more about effective 
modes of delivering instruction to the pupil who is neither child 
nor adolescent. The Johns Hopkins Center has made a significant 
contribution to our knowledge base regarding elementary and miadle 
school education. Their research on cooperative learning has been 
very helpful to practitioners. Finally, secondary schools have a 
culture that is entirely different from middle or elementary 
schools. One cannot understand the teaching-learning process in a 
high school without examining the developmental status of the 
learner and the organizational context variables that influence 
school functioning, and student learning. 

It is my hope that the Subcommittee on Select Education will 
carry the message to the Committee on Education and Labor and 
ultimately to OERI that it would be a serious mistake to abandon the 
school level research agenda. That is not to say that new topics 
presented for research are not meaningful. However, many of the 
topics proposed will be meaningful only to the extent that they are 
grounded within the three levels of schooling. 

Allow me a personal comment in closing. I am an R&D 
drop-out. Following a year of post-doctoral studies at Stanford 
University, supported by the U.S. Office of Education, I spent four 
years in research and development work. During two of those years, 
I was Director of the Eastern Regional Institute in Syracuse, New 
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York, a regional educational laboratory of the Office of Education. 
Later, I became Deputy Director for the Researcii and nevelopment 
Center for Teacher Education at the University of Texas at Austin. I 
left research and development work seventeen years ago in utter 
frustration. I was frustrated by the constantly shifting priori- 
ties of the U.S. Office of Education. It was almost impossible to 
get productive work accomplished. What the Meniaers of the Select 
Committee way not realize is tnat it takes a minimum of three to 
five years to develop a good work force and achieve a tightly 
focused progreun within a research and development institution. These 
institutions net ' stability from OERI, not constant change. 

My personal frustration with the ever shifting priorities of 
the federally sponsored research and development caused me to go 
back the more predictable business of administering city schools. 
Since leaving R&D work, I have been a school Superintendent. I 
believe that I have used insights gained from my research and 
development work productively in the schools. I have a keen 
interest in and a commitment to educational research. I know how it 
is done? I know what needs to be done; and I know what makes sense 
to practitioners. I can tell you that it does not make sense for the 
federal government to: (1) constantly shift its research priori- 
ties, and (2) to constantly disrupt viable working institutions. 
The new topics that have been identified by OERI for discipline 
inquiry are worthy of such inquiry. Let them be added to the 
existing agenda of basic and applied research one that maintains ics 
focus on the unique requireme ts of each grade level. Then I 
believe a significant contribution could be made to the improvement 
of the practice of education in the United States. Thank you for 
this opportunity to provide testimony. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you, Dr. Wallace. I appreciate your 
brevity. I neglected to say that we have copies of all the testimony 
that has been submitted. The full written testimony will be submit- 
ted for the record. Your oral remarks may highlight your written 
testimony. 

Dr. Imig. 

Dr. Imig. Mr. Chairman, thank you and members of the commit- 
tee for the opportunity to be here today. I represent an association 
of 700 schools, colleges and departments of educations, the Nation s 
universities and colleges. 

What I would like to do today is comment in two areas: the cur- 
rent national R&D Centers Competition; and how some of the 
strengths and weaknesses of that competition may inform delibera- 
tions with r^ard to the future reauthorization of OREL 

In contrast to my colleague. Dr. Wallace, AACT believes that the 
center missions described in the September 12th Federal Register 
do focus on important educational issues that are comprenensive in 
their attention to promoting an educated citizenry and are 
thoughtfully c'' ocribed. 

The four themes that are expected to pervade the work of the 
centers do, in fact, constitute persistent dilemmas faced by society, 
schools and teachers. AACT is impressed by the attention to devel- 
opmental approaches to the learning reflected in the proposed 
center themes. 

While very significant work is currently being done in the two 
centers that Dr. Wallace has talked about that are school-focused, 
we believe what is proposea by OERI is, in fact, resisonable rathei 
than simply mirroring the current academic struc'i^ure. 

It does provide, given the constraints we're faced with, limited 
dollars and a limited research agenda, the opportunity for re- 
searchers to engage in an educational version of a bsisic research as 
well as context for situation specific research. We endorse the spot- 
light on teaching and learning as the first priorities and as the 
first priorities in the city. It is certainly one of our nation's most 
pressing priorities. 

The association is particularly interested in the Learning to 
Teach Center. We agree with OERFs attention to the development 
of teaching expertise over time, the acknowledgement that this de- 
velopment, in part, is supported by specialized knowledge, and that 
there is an important link between teaching expertise and student 
learning. Also, broadening the context of learning to teach to in- 
clude both univei^ity and lower school settings, we believe is a step 
in the right direction. 

In regard to the competition and the Learning to Teach Center 
in particular, we offer four ob3ervations. Given the outcomes 
80ugl:t in relation to funds likely to be available, the sheer number 
of centers proposed may prove to be troublesome. In order to 
mount programs researched that treat the center topics seriously, 
current appropriations are absolutely insufficient. As a result, we 
do fear surface exploration may become tho *^*orm. 

Second, we hope that the Learning to Teach Center is encour- 
aged to engage its work and its expertise with the centers on edu- 
cation in the inner cities, educational quality of the work force, 
mathematics teaching and learning, science teaching and learning. 
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stud3nt learning, and writing and literacy. The idea of interconnec- 
tion is, we think, very important. The connections are obvious in 
practical terms, but the intellectual, methodological and theoretical 
connections must be strengthened. 

Third, we tliink that the conventional funding cycles for centers 
has been five years. Observations, and I note Dr. Wallace's com- 
ments in his experience, suggest that these cycles probably are in- 
sufficient to invent, implement and assess the outcomes of pro- 
grams of research. This is particularly true in terms of research 
that must account for the complexity of such intentions as learning 
to teach. 

Fourth, directly related to the resources and funding period of 
centers is the issue of the so-called minicenters. We believe that 
OERI should eliminate the concept of the minicenter concept and 
reinvest those funds in the centers to be competed next year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

[The prepared statement of Dr. David Imig follows:] 
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Mr. Chtiraan, it ia a privilege to addreaa thla Subcommittee on the 
forthconing Netional Reaearch and Development Centera competition. I an 
here today repreaenting the American Aaaociation of Collegea for Teacher 
Education. AACTE is a national, voluntary profeaaional aaaociation of 
collegea and univer.utiea with prograaa to prepare teachera and other achool 
peraonnel. Our aembtra include major reaearch univeraitiea aa well aa four- 
year liberal arta collegea. Collectively our member Inatitutiona prepare 
approximately 85S of new education profeaaionala each year. Faculty in 
AACTE inatitutiona are engaged in baaic and applied reaearch and the 
integration of reieerch findinga into the teacher education curriculum. 

My ooaaent9 thla morning will fooua on two areaa. The current National 
BAD Centera competition: topica, the auggeated number of centera, their 
propoaed aco^ of vwk, and their funding requirementa. The aecond area 
will eonaider how .«(trengtha and weakneaaea of the competition can inform 
dellberatlona in regard to a future reauthorization of OEM. 

In general, AACTE believea the center miaaiona deacribed in the 
September 12th Federal Reglater focua on important educational iaauea , are 
comprehenaive in their attention to promoting an educated citizenry, and are 
thoughtfully deacribed. The four themea that are expected to pervade the 
work of the centera, (atudent and teacher engagement, cultural diveraity, 
atudent tranaitlona, and middle gradea and high achool) conatitute 
peralatent dileamaa faced by aociety at lar^e ar.d achoola and teachera in 
particular. 

A number of the currently funded National RAD Centera are houaed in 
AACTE member inatitutiona. In addition, we anticipate that many of 
our membera will itdividually and in conaortia compete for new centet 
awarda. For that retaon, we are heaitant to auggeat that certain oen 
miaaiona have more merit than othera. We are, however, iapreaaed by the 
attention to developmental approachea to learning reflected in the propoaed 
center themea. We believe thla ia more reaaonable than approachea that 
aimply mirror the current academic eaUbliahment. For example, cfforta 
aimed at young children or adulta makta conaiderable oonoeptual and 
practical aeoae. In contraat to the achool level and/or aubject matter focua 
of exlatlng oentara. It aJao provldea an opportunity for engaging in the 
educational veralon of "baaic'* reaearch aa well aa context- or aituation- 
apecifio reaearcn. We alao endorae the apotlight on teaching and learning 
in citiea, certainly one of our nation* a moat preaaing priori tiea. 

My earlier comment a notwithatanding, AACTE ia particularly intereated 
in the Learning to Teach Center. We agree with OERI'a attention to the 
development of teaching expertiae over time, the acknowledgement that thla 
development, in part, ia aupported by apecialized knowledge, and 
that there ia an important link between teaching and atudent learning. 
Alao, broadening the contexta of learning to teach to include both 
univeraity and lower achool aettinga ia a atep in the right direction. 
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Xn rtgird to the ooap«tition aa a whole and the Learning to Teach 
Center in partioular, I offer four obaervationj: 

t* Given the outoo«ea aought in relation to funda likely to be 

available I the aheer nuBber of centera propoaed say prove troubleaoae* 
In order to aovint prograsa of research that treat the center toploa 
aerioualyi a fvmding level of under | 1 s^Mlion per year aay b^ 
insufficient. iUCTE vorriea that aurface exploration nay become the 
nora* Naturally , if the nunber of centera ia reduced, we aaaune the 
funding levela for the renal ning onea will be ralaed. 

2* The Learning to Teach Center ahould be encouraged to engage ita work and 
its expertiae with the centera on education in the inner dtleai 
edjcational quality of the workplace, nathematica teaching and learning, 
cdenoe teaching and learning, at'Jdent learning, and writing and 
literacy. The oonneotiona are obvious, in practioal teroa, but the 
intellectual, ■etbodologlcal, and tl^coretical connections oust be 
atrengthened. A caae sight be aade for hlgher-than-typiokl funding for 
the Learning to Teach center in order to aupport the foraulation, 
nurturance, and refineaent of thla latter group of linkagea* 

3* The conventional Tjnding cyclea for centera haa been five yeara* 

Observation and experience auggeat that theae cycles are insufficient to 
invent, lapleaent, and tiaaea^ the outcoaea of prograaa of reaearch* 
Thla ia particulai*ly true in teraa of rosearch that sust account for the 
coaplexity of auoh intentions as "learning to teach*** Further » if we 
read the Federal Heglater accurately, the expectacion ia for the next 
round of centera to aove beyond deacriptions and explanationa and engage 
ip quaai-experieaental/noraative atudiea* Theae atudiea are more 
deauiding of tlae and reaoorcea than are inquirlea into the nature and 
outoooea of exiating efforta. 

4* Directly related to the reaourcea and funding period of centera ia the 
issue of ao-called Blnlcentera. Theae three-year granta at about 
$100,000 per year atrike us as an inadequate reaponae to the decadea-old 
coaplalnt of individual reaearchera that they are denied funding becauae 
of the invectaent in the reaearch and developaent centera* OERI ahould 
ellalnate the Binlcenter concept and reinveat thoae funda in the centera 
to be ooapeted next vear. 

The national RAD centera coape^ * tion alao pro vide a an opportunity for 
reflection or. thoae aapecta of the Federal reaearch enterprise that aay need 
attention ouring a future reauthorization. I would like to ruggeat four 
a'Mi\ areaa: 

U Although conpetitiona for both regional laboratoriea and national 
reaearch centera are underway, there appears to be little 
encourageaent for prograa or proceaa coordination. When the Congreaa 
eatabliahed HIE and the reaearch centera and regional laba, relatively 
close llnkagea between thea were enviaicned. Over tlae, theae linkage.^ 
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h«ve faded* We find in the deacrlptlon of center alaalona pjt forwarJ 
by OERI inoreiaed eaphaaia on dia36ttination. While at the aane tiae, 
rasional laba are under preaanre to conduct evaluation and reawch 
atudlea* Theae new directions say be appropriate, but it ia inpcrtant 
that the esaantial relationahipa be^^ween the laboratories nnd centera be 
retained and aupported. 

2* Five or ten years aso, reaeareh conducted in, or aupported by, atate 
educational a^enciaa was liaited t:. &eat developaent and prograa 
evaluation* However, with the growth of aUte agendea and need for 
raaearoh on context-apecific iaauea, statea are beginning to conduct and 
aupport acre aophiaticated reaeareh. It la inportant that the federal 
governaent, through OERI, ayateaatically acceaa thia work* Thla oight 
be dona thematically through the national centera or regionally through 
the laboratoriea, 

3. Critics of OERI assert that the agency's priorities and procedures too 
often reflect short run political goals of the Administration in 
office. A tension between Congress, the adainlstration, and the 
research coaojnity Is a natural outcone of a govemiti^nt supported r&d 
systea* If this tension can*t be eradicated**ai.d I believe it cannot*- 
then wa mu3t look for aechani^is to neutralize its potential negative 
effects. One suggestion worth consideration is reestablishing a 
national policy board to set broad goals for OERI and oversee the 
ifflpleaentatlon of policies and procedures aiaed at protecting the 
missions and operation of the agency from direct political 
interference* HIE, and for a time OERI, was overseen by the NCER. &Jt 
NCER rather than protecting HIE and OERI from political influence and 
ineptitude became a vehicle for politicizing the agency. While there 
appears to be a need to establish a policy board for OERI, the mistakes 
of the past should not be repeated* 

U. One of the aost challer^ing concepts to eaerge from the school reform 
aoveaent has been that of "integrated aervloes," With the child 
presently the focus for a variety of community service agencies, is it 
possible to integrate those services into a coherent whole a:td provide 
thea to at risk children and youth? This approach has 6r$ai^^ 
ifflpllcations for the conceptualization and conduct of educational 
research* The Congress ahould confini the Secretary of Education' a 
reaponslbillty for coordinating the planning and et^cjtlon of the many 
reaeareh and developaent activltlea of the Federal government that are 
related to child developae-.c, education, and training. To that end, an 
interdepart«ental coaalttt^e ahould be eatabllahed and chaired by the 
Sf»' "^tary of Education. T.ila committee should repo-t to the Congreaa 
and Che reaeareh comaunity on the atatua of education-related reaeareh 
and development. Thla report ahould give particular attention to the 
overlap of effort and to iaauea of concern to the Congreaa that may be 
receiving Inadequate atten».lon. OERI, for example, identified four 
pervaalve themea among the Ideaa and coiwaenta offered during the centera 
competition planning proceaa. While theae themea are certainly 
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iaportanty a very different set aight have been generated if an 
integrated research approach were employed. 

Last year AACTB, working with colleagues from the Council for 
Educational Developraent and Research prepared a paper, "Enhancing the 
r%deral Government's Capacity to Support the laprovement of Education 
Through Research and Development." In this document, we speak to some of 
the points I have raised today. A copy is app^aded to my testimony. 
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Enhandng the Federal Government's Capadiy 
to Support the Improvement of Education 
ImxKigb Research and Development 

TntmAiction 

Education b the primary way that soaety provides for its future. A^rtually all other 
social institutions and social poUaes, with the exceptioa oS scientific researdi, aim to 
remediate esstmg prrblems» provide current servicei or sustain health and income security. 
In the last few years the nation has sou||ht to make major changes in the quality of our 
educaiioiial systems Yet, as is true for u n p r ovem ents m our national defense and our 
health system, ^ so'xss^ design and implementation of educational improvements depend 
OQ the existence aixl ^ xessibiUiy of wen document^ kxiowledge. 

Ironically, wfaOe the country's conunitmem to improving its schools has inaeased, and 
whik there is a growing recogsnitioa that the future of the nation win be infl more 
than ever bdott by the quah^ of the education received by an its citizens, the funds 
anocated to etfacational resevdi and in^rovemem have <Kdined dramaticaUy. Ihe perceived 
ne^ to deal with the budget deficit may del^ action on new and more eff<£ctive federal 
efforts to eabanoe child development and educaticm. But, even if new policy initiatives are 
not now feasible, this is the wpropriate time to develop the knowledge that wiU permit 
resources to be used efficiently and with maxfmum iomaa when the opportum'tv to make 
the neoessaiy investments in our dnldren-^and in our mture--oocuis. 

It seems dear that the federal government's capadty to support improvements in 
education through researdi and development is both under*fundcd and less effective than it 
needs to be. lbs brief paper and outlines several pn^iosals for improving the quality and 
cost-efiCective&ess of feonal research and develc^nnent activities related to education. These 
proposals deal with mechanh^n for increasing coordination and cooperation, new approaches 
to organizing existing programs, needed new activities, and ways to improve administrative 
and managemem practices. 

The Need for a Research and Improvement SYSTEM 

The ultinute purpose of educational research is, of course, the improvement of learning 
opportunities and outcomes for the nation's dtizens Hie process of inqirovement starts with 
the identification of possible alternatives for inmroying eoucation-related poUdes and 
practices and careful research u> discover the relative effectiveness and eutdency of tnese 
altemath^es. 

Researdi should lead to the specification of models that can be implemented in a range 
of settmes and the testing of the eSectiveness and costs of the new models. This step is 
essentiafbecnise viitualhr all educanonal strategies are influenced importantly by conditions 
that often vary consideraSly. Understanding how these differences anect the efffcacy of 
the strategy and building such understanding into models for in^rovement is essenual in 
order to achieve effective changes in macagement proceduies,teaching, curriculum and other 
Actors that influence smdent learning. 

Once effective pracu'ces and polides are identified, and the conditions that influence 
their relative effectiveness in different settings are spedfied, this information needs to be 
disseminated in a variety of forms and formats. Dissemination, howe^^r, is seldom 
sjffident, in itself, to ensure the adoption and implementation of a n<tw activity-no matter 
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bow prooitsuK the research sDgfcsutl^ in order to effectively 

i nytemem c<fik itk wil in i p ro vtu >entt,ftgfr^^ 

cffcct iTcly iiBpl C 'iu c i nc d. 

IliisprooettoCimprovcinemtsooa^totedaiidtttscostly. But its convexity and 
cottptomcoBy ariio ototfaecocyleiayindcoito^ lionu systems. 

lliereiscxteiiiifecvideDoetimsiq^Kxtstbepropoi^^ ^tementsofthe 
cdocitkmal reseirdi and tn^xoveniem ^stenisjBSt oa^^ 

abominiyyditiysinoiiriodalinttitnHonfc Fcderilpofi^aiidprofrainssboiildrefiea 

fa i^preoatioa for aad fiKflitate the mtegritioo oC ^ 

iippfwtincntiysieiiL 

CgMrdmatioB of F«teril Rj^^lKt! ITHt I>evetopm«it Rgltgd tr PAMatinn 

ReigardirdatedtQlgafnm|«ndfmtnifrMinOT^tt^ 
canied oat immeroys amdes of the federal fom^^ 

within the P cpai ti ii ciit of E dn cati o n (ED). No Han goides these efforts and do process 

cmts for agcstipg what is beiiy studied and <V.4^^ 

esbfts ott die aocmnnhtioa of nion^edfe and the tn!f>?ovtineiit of po 

The Gnimst sboDid ooofirn die Secretary of Educatioifs rcmi^ 
ooonfinatini the planmii and cxecutioa of the many rcseardi and d^ 
the federal go wnmcn t mat are rdatcd to drild dfc i wl f^^ To 
that eadL an interde pMli u euta lcoomattee should be established diai^ 
EifacatkMi. This committee, which wooU have a small sc" 'rtaiiat, should rq>orz to the 
GoopessbianBtallyonthestatttscfedacatioiMtdatedresearchandde^ Tha 
report sboohl f>e particiilar attention to the a¥eri» of effort and to the issues of con^^ 
to the Coogresv that are receiviqi madcqoate attention. 

The Secretary of E dnc a tton should estaMtsh a departroem4evd coordination council to 
facilit a tf plam^ and cooperative research and devclopmeiu within 

annnal rqxnt on the effort hciny invested fn devdnnrng mnA HeiK^ting th^ of 

biowMfe related to proUettts and issues kleittificd by t^ 

priqnties for cdncatiOTi a l impiovem ent Ttdscoordtnatxag council should be dsaired by the 
Assistam Secretary for Resnrch and Improvement and provided with a small staff to 
£KilitateEtsimk. 

Enconraytny Timovatfon and Agewnem 

When the National Instimte of Education (NIE) was established, researdi and 
developiiiem activities from various divisions, but not aU divisions, of the of 
Edocttionwerecentraliied Over the years, the funds available to and its 
or ynfntion al socoessor, die Office (tf Educational research and Inqirovement (OERI), have 
dwmdled. Res qrcfa and developmem activities tied more closely to Une agencies of ED, on 
|heotherhaiA have bynsnsta m ed and have deveto^ For example, 

m^ber c do ca t io c , vocational education, bilingual education, aiid spedii education have 
nnssion-oriented research and devctopment activities that serve to provide opportum'ties to 
encourage immvation, evaluate new or existing practices, disseminate ii^ormation, and 

support trainng models. But there it nn ^nrh gapj^^ty i.ffl>ditff d yith matmt Tf 

elementary and secondary educatiotL A big st^ toward addressing this problem was talcen 
in 1988 when Fund for the Improvement and Reform of Sdiools and Teadung (FIRST) was 
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created HRSTsbookl be foOyfoiided and should be am^^ 
authority to ^)poncvahiatk» and researdia2medd^ We 
figthermge Conpeg to CMpand the anthor^ and resources of the Funo fcr the 
I n yo v c i n a tfrfFdat-sccoMaiy (HPSE) to give it greater apidty for evaluation 

aao <Bssf tninafiiMi than it nowr hsi, 

Xtmiyhgnmy thftryfittrif FAi«timttl ll^jf^ ^ fippwwemf nt 

C^RI was csiiMishcd (PX. 96-88) as the princmal researdi and development arm of 
the ED and Ae Federal Gornnment's poim ageniy ter educatioi^rela^ 

f Tnfn*tiiMt»l y OPgrc mfihnity and it« fimittiw rrmttn^ tn li^ iWM»<lifini>H and th^ nffTr^ 

has been nnxrooostantattadCp IbprdUenis,IiKetboseofitsprc2bc«ssor»NI^ 
necessarily MMCfttedwidipcrfttical parties or indwaduals. The entire federal effort to 
improve cdocatioa badly needs the undetpmnmg provided by an e£E^^ For 
eiainplep the inassivefiederil pro-ams (e^^ Chapter^ until 
edoctticnal RAD can develop or sdentiQr validated practices that nuke a real difference 
^uh at-risk duIdreiL 

OERI should be strengthened by: 

o tinrMiny the agygr from short-run and nanovrfy partisan pressures 
o reominiiicniaior units 
o prol&rionami0g staffing and woHdn£ conditions 



o ennanringcyad^nr 'vanination and tedmical assistance 
Baffering PERT from Narrow Influences 

Critics of OERI assert that the a^enc/s priorities and procedures too often reflect 
sbortrunpoIiticaIj|Dakoftbe Admimstnuion in office. There sq)pears to b avowing 
interest in reestablofaing a national policy board that would set broad goals tor OERI and 
oversee die tmpbmentation of policies and procedures nmed at protecting the missions and 
operatioDS of OERI from (firect political interference. Some observers have pomted to the 
National Science Board as a model ofwhat is needed. NIE, and fcH- a time OfcRI, was 
'overseen' by a poliqr board caHsd the National Council for Educational Research (NCER). 
But NCER, rather than protecting NIE and OERI from political infhience and ineptitude, 
becanie a vehicle for pcmttdzmgtne agency. Over the last fouryears, the role and 

While there i^jpears to be a need t - iblish a policy board for OERI, the mistakes 
of the past should not be repeated. A Boaiuwtuld advise the Assistant Seaetaiy for 
Researdi and Improvement but would report to the Seaetary on all education and 
im pr o v e m ent activities of the Department The new National Educational Research and 
Imp r ov em e nt Board (NERIB) should have the following diaracteristics: 

o Re^nsibility for setting long-term general goals, induding the priorities to be 

S' /en to particular problems and issues of continuing and substantial concern to 
e American people, 

o Members appointed on a bipartisan basis by the President of the United States. 



The quah'fications for members would be spedCed in the authorizing legislation. 



o 
o 
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It has been suggested that membership oa the board be represeouth-e of different 
coiistituendes» such as teadters» local aad state admimstratois, local and sute 
board members and scholars from education and other dLsdpUnes. In practice, 
bowever»ndi qualifications have no necessary raresentath«in9Ucatu>a llius. 
Presidential i4>p(wstees to the Boaid should be sdec^ from among nom^ 
national organizations identified by the Secretary of Eduction «s representini key 
particmants in the provision of quaUty education for an Americans. Its^ouIdbe 
dear that Cbnsress e]q)ectt that the Board win be bipart^ 
members^ be ^fistinguished* for their accoiiqilishnients related to researdi and 
improvemenL 

0 Authority to conduct r^ular propam audits of OERI and other researdi and 
improvement activities of ED and rraort to the Secretary, the President and the 
Congress on the results .)f these audits. In particular, the Board, as does the 
National Soence Board, should report on tne strengths and weaknesses of 
educational research and improvement activities highlighting adiievements and 
needs related to topics of e^dally h^ priority. 

0 A small profes^onal staff >ii4iose director would be appointed by the Seaetaiy. 

The proposed national board would provide one ip^c^an'sni for increasing the 
confidence that the Congress and the pubGc has in the iXMmartisaj and pro^^onal 
direction of OERL Another way to achieve this goal woula be to establ^ a tecfam'cal 
advisory council for researdL Sudi a body alreao^ exists for the National Center for 
Educauonal Sutisa'cs and seeins to be ameving the goak set for it byd^ 
Members of an Advisory Council for Researdi and Improvonem (ACRI) wou^ 
the Secretary from nominees identified by the National Academy of Educatioa ACRI would 
tndude both researdi e rs practitioners of national renown for their esqiertise. The 
fimctions of ACRI would relate lo the implementation of policies and programs, not to the 
setting of priorities. 

Restroc»jriny OERI 

OERI has underi^one major reorganizations in the last nine years and they have been 
accon^mnied by a weaicening rather than a strengtheniiig of the agency. Nevertheless, 
there ts a need to fiirther develop the strucmre olOERTtn order to (i) fridlitate 
coordinaticmcf res'^'rdi and igp ro v e m em activities (2) reduce the vumerability of the 
researdi function to both cuts in fimdmg and requirements that reseudi projects have a 
short*run effect on poUcy and practice^ and (3) enable the agency to concmct ^ 
that wiUenga|;c a larj^e* number of qualified researchers and practitioners. OERIsbould 
have three major divisiOiis, The Center for Educational Statistics, the Division of libraiy 
and Information Services^ and a National Center for Educational Research and Improvement 
( NCER I). The first two of these units would eiiconmass the activities they iiow encompass. 
NCERI would indnde afl other fonctions of OERiT 

Profegfonaltany OFRI 

As is true for all organizations, OERTs aedibility and effectiveness is fondamentaily 
determined by the quali^ of the personnel the agency is able to recruit and retain. In 
striking contrast to the situations at the National Sdence Foundation and the National 
Institutes of Health, too many members in OERI arc lacking in professional expertise and 
appropriate experience. Moreover, many of the best qualiCied staiff members frequently 
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seek pUoet mother ageodes and ofiSces because of the import tbey have in these 
afendes to cany out tbeir mofcsstonal re^nsibflities. Ine "excepted authority" to hire 
persoood ao a^ :o provide uexibiliQr «nd attract hi^ quality research and improvement 
professioiiabhttbeta^imsed fnsuffiqeni resources are avaflable to pcnnit effective staff 
work, ud agency personnel have few opportunities for professiooal growth. 

Several stmnaist be taken to reestablish the credibility of the OERI staff. Ihe:* 
stmioton^wiuiacreasetbecffectiveDessaodprofessioDaldsaruter oftbewavs 
OsBTsinqwrtantmissiotts are pursued. Hrst,exc»tedi^)pointnient authority should be 
used to attract a cadre of Fellows to OERI who would serve one to three year 
uttm ftiigw a hle t^rms. These FeDows would be hi^i^ qualified research aadinmro^ 
pccrfessiooah tr lected in open, con^etitivt searJes. They would brtog state of the art 
kaowledtt to OERL To attract and retain well qualifiedpeopie» OERI Fellows should be 
pennittra to engafe in collabor&tive activities rith ofgamzattons quaii'^ed to receive OERI 
support. 

Second, the baddxme (tf the agents personnel DO less than one-half should be 
aperoaneiit group of profession^ selected through competitive dvil service niedianistii3. 
Tmrd,aseiiqrpersonnd should be provided with resources necessity to ouiyou 
(While toss last point seems obvious, resources are inadequate to permit »te visits prior to 
awards even wbere minions of ddlars are at stake). Fourth, the OERI research libruiy, 
wfatdi serves botn OERI staff and the entire Deputment, should be recognized as an 
inyortant element in a plan to provide adequate resources. Fifth, Imeigovemmental 
Personnel Act (IPA) assigmnems should be used to ensure that civil servant professionals 
have opportunities to leira and to gain knovrfedge of the types of institutions with which 
they woric or to which their efforts are directed. 

Pmtggrinf ih^ RcMarah B«g 

UodeiYtandabhr, policy makers and practitioners want OERI and other research 
programs of ED todehver aiiswers toprooiems. Historically, this has resulted !n a 
decre-.^sing share of the funds available for research and iroprovemem being allocated to 
basu and applied researdL This is akin to building aqueducts without ar ending to the 
wellsprings a?d reservoirs from ^ch the water thev are to carry will come. Even within 
OERI, research - eycdally basic researdi and studies funded oy non^insututional grants - 
have received inadequate priori^. And, centers have been asked to divert iaaeasing 
amounts of their resources from research to dissemination. 

At one ])oint in the history of NIE, it was policy that no less than 30 percent of 
research and inyrov em em dollars should be spem on basic research (as defined by the 
Office of Managemem and Budget). We are now a long way torn that goal Currently, the 
bulk of OERTs research and inq>rovement dollars goes to sutyport the research community's 
infrastructure: the university-based research centers, the reeional educational laboratories, 
and the ERIC dearxngbouses. This base should be nurtureaand proteaed. But new funds, 
over and above the ba'A should be sojght Eventually OERI ought to be spending about 30 
percent of its dollars on basic researdL Eventually, field-initiated proposals ought to 
command 20 percent of the agenc/s funds. 
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Making More Effective Use of Resources Available for Education>related Research an^ 
Development 

A number of diaoees in OERI practices and procedures should be made to increase 
the effectiveness with woich the agency's limited resources are used Such changes should 
indude: 

0 Substantial revision of the peer review process to ensure the technical capacity 
of the reviewers. The two-tier panel review process should be discontinued (it 
has not been employed lately). 

0 The competition for national research centers should be staged so that no more 
than one*tlurd of the centers are competed at tl^ same time. 

0 The definitions of the missions of the nation.^ research centers should be 
general in nature and awards should be made on the basis of quality of the 
proposed research rather than its fii with the research cuestions ideatified by 
tbeOERIstafi^ One purpose of peer review is to establish the ability of the 
competitors for grants to define the problem and propose appropriate ways to 
address it 

0 Labs should not bt prohibited from undertaking research if such inquiry (e.g., the 
evaluation of new practices) would contribute to their primary mission. 

0 Rather thar specifying particular amounts to be "Uocated to each project or 
center bein{^ ^^mpeted, OERI should identify ranges of funds available and make 
awards based on the quality of the proposals. Indeed, it should be possible to 
make more than one award in each category of competition if the proposals 
represent different strenetbs. (Attention miffht be drawn here to the procedures 
used hy NIH in fimding Tiogram Projects* ta broad areas of national priority.) 

0 All centers need not receive 5 year awards. Some awards might be for shoner 
durations. As at NSF and NIH, assurances could be made that research on 
particular topics wouM extend over long periods during which ^tcntial 
competitors could diallenge a given center (d. the way competitions are 
conducted for the authority to administer the Nauonal Assessment for 
Educational Progress). 

0 OERI ami the Seaetaiy should be dearer about nation^ priorities and encourage 
an on-coiag discussion and debate alout those priorities. Long lists of topics 
have cE'.iracterized the identification of priorities in recent years with the 
consec^uence that virtually all topics seem to be of equal importance. This makes 
the p7 lority setting exerdse meaningless and unworthy of partidpation. 
Morf over, it misleads the Congress and the public by sugg^^ttng hat some issues 
are bclr» funded when in fact tney receive Uttie attention. For example neither 
^ght-wmgf* priorities nor the pressing needs of disadvantaged diildren have, in 
fact, received much fimdbg during the last several years, despite impressions to 
the contrary. The proposed NatiomU Board for Educational Research and 
Improvement could become the vehide through which the highly visible priority 
setting suggested here could be implemented 
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0 OERI should make use of both grants and contracts as the mechanisms ^or 
allocating funds and should respect the principles that differentiate t&ese two 
funding medianisms. 

Q imMgiration of Basic Rcstnicturiny 

The severe problems of maintaining a well-funded and reacted educational research 
and improvement agency within the Dr-^^utment of Education suggests the desirability of 
rethinkiDg the basic organizational arrangements now in place. One proposal that is 
recurrent^ discussed is to exmilate the National Institutes of Health mooel This afyproach 
might fadlittte better linlcage to and support from policy makers, educational practitioners 
andtbe general public 

As a stqp in this direction, consideration should be given to establishing a National 
Instimte for Urban Education ^lUE). A Nil JE would address one of the major and most 
intractable set of problems consronting the nation. Its activities could encompass the new 
Cutter fior Researdi on .Education of the Disadvantiged; a field-initiated researdi grants 
program; the i(^tification, through the funding researdi and evaluation at state and local 
levds, of existing effective practices, including those involving interagency cooperation, the 
development of training models, competitive^ allocated support for sute-levd restardi and 
developmer ' on urban education, and dissemination activities. The Director of NIUE would 
report to the Assistant Secretary for Researdi and Improvement, whose ofBce would provide 
for necessary planning and conslderati'^a. It would hivt its own National Advisory Board 

Conchislon 

For some, education reform has meant the return of our sdsools to some imagined 
*good old days*. But most knowledgeable educators and policy makers knew that our 
sioiools are not now and never have been as good as they need to be. Readwig the nation 
to meet the educational duUenges it now faces, mudi less preparing it for the even 
greater demands the future will bring, is a federal responsibili^. To leave the federal 
educational research and improvement ca^>ability in the undermnded and disorganized and 
demoralized condition it is now in is to deprive the reform movement of the rudfders needed 
to guide the redirection and the new fuel needed to overcome both inertia and competition. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Arthur Wise. 

Dr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
pleased to testify at this hearing on the Office of Educational Re- 
search and Improvements proposed National Research and Devel- 
opment Centers Competition. 

In my opinion, the proposed topics represent a reasonable selec- 
tion from the universe of educational problems and research possi- 
bilities. OERI has engaged in a careful review. Research on the des- 
ignated topics will make a useful contribution. Certainly, however, 
there are other tDpics which merit attention as well. 

I am not here to second-guess the process or the set of decisions 
arrived at by OERI. In your letter to me, you asked whether the 
proposed topics will meet the Nation's educational research needs 
for the 1990s and beyond. To that question I must answer an un- 
equivocal no. 

The amount of money being expended on educational R&D is ut- 
terly inadequate. The centers that you are looking at currently rep- 
resent a total investment of some $10 million. We currently spend 
soine $330 billion a year on American education. We spend on edu- 
cational R&D the proverbial spit in the ocean. We spend an infini- 
tesimal fraction oi the operating budg^et of the schools, a signifi- 
cantly infinitesimal fraction representing way less than one per- 
cent. 

For industry as a whole in America, we spend over four percent 
across all industries. Many industries which rely upon a scientific 
base spends 10 or 15 or 20 percent of their revenues on research. 

We are not serious about educational research and development 
in this country. At the same time as we are talking about this level 
of investment, we have recently seen the education summit, an un- 
precedented event with the governors coming together with the 
president to discuss the very grave problems that American educa- 
tion faces. 

At the summit, the president and the governors agreed to set 
goals in seven major areas. They regarded these problematic areas 
as highly in need of new attention. They also call for a fundamen- 
tal restructuring of America's schools. Effort and money will be 
necessary to bring about these changej. However, they alone will 
not be enough. We need new knowledge, new techniques, new prod- 
ucts, new alternatives, new ideas. 

Sad to say, the Federal investment and educational R&D has de- 
clined by some 70 percent between the earlv 1970s and the late 
1980s. Sound new knowledge and well-tested products are in ex- 
tremely short supply. 

Many of the new "solutions" being advanced today have no theo- 
retical or empirical foundation. That means that people are begin- 
ning to make change for the sake of making change v/ithout any 
sound footing for knowing whether the changes that they are 
making will, in fact, improve the quality of American education. 
We are watching as the American educational system thrashes 
about, wastes money, and, most importantly, wastes energy, human 
energy, as people seek change for the sake of change. 

Americas schools are operating with a mission ant. structure, 
which datej: from the early 1900s when \/e created a school system 
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to help transform our economy from an agricultural one to an in- 
dustrial one. The factory model of schooling has served us reason- 
ably well, but it is time now for a change. We need a new educa- 
tional system that will help transform our economy from an indus- 
trial one to a pos^industrial one. We need more education for more 
people. 

The time is right to mobilize educational R&D to help care the 
Nation's educational ills and tx) restructure the Nation's schools. 
Congress should, in my opinion, create the National institutes of 
education, which would be five or seven mission-orientcu institutes, 
which would have clear and cogent targets and would therefore be 
accountable. 

The president and the governors announced seven areas where 
they were concerned, but I would suggest that this committee 
ought to hear testimony from at least the following: Ernest Boyer, 
who has a fi^'e-part encapsulation of educational problems; the Na- 
tional Academy of Education, which is compiling a list of break- 
through research opportunities in five areas; the National Gover- 
nors Association, which produced ^ six-item agenda; the Business 
Coalition for Educational Reform, which also has a six-problem 
focus; the Congressional Democrats, which identified six goals, and 
others. 

This committee should develop a cogent configuration of educa- 
tional problems that can be turned into institute missions. To this 
end, I would suggest an investment, as has this committee in the 
pact, of at least one percent of the total Federal investment in edu- 
cation—that would be $220 million— which would still be a mere 
fraction of the overall operating budget of American education. 

Such a total would allow each institute to operate at at least $40 
million a year. This kind of proposal, the creation of a set of insti- 
tutes, the National Institutes of Education, would convey the idea 
that we are serious about educational R&D, that we are serious 
about using educational R&D to improve American education, and 
that we are prepared to make an investment of serious proportion 
in order to bring about that result. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Arthur Wise follows.] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members 3f the Cosaoittee: 



I am pleased to testify at this hearing on the Office of 
Educational Research and Improveoent ' s proposed National Research and 
Development Centers Competition. In my opinion, the proposed topics 
represent a reasonable selection from the universe of educational 
problems and research possibilities. OERI has engaged in a careful 
review and research on the designated topics will make a useful 
contribution. Certainly, there are other topics which merit attention 
as well. 

You ask, however » whether the proposed topics will meet the 
nation s educational research needs for the 1990s and beyond. To that 
question, I must answer no. 

Americans leaders are seeking non*incremental change in schools; 
incremental change in the educational R&D structure will not do. 

America's schools are operating with a mission and structure which 
is 100 years old. At the turn of the century, the "captains of 
industry" created schools th^t mirrored the best thinking of 
contemporary industry. They created the factory school, which taught 
the basic skills and the habits needed by industry pretty well. That 
vision was driven by and facilitated the transformation of the economy 
from agricultural to industrial. 

Now our leaders seek to transform the mission and st ure of 
today's schools *:o mirror the transformation of today's aomy from 
Industrial to postindustrial. How can more students b* wrought to 
higher levels of intellectual functioning? How should schools be 
structured to achieve this result? 

Nothing less than a restructuring of OERI and a significant 
increase in the federal investment in educational R&D will do. The 
educational R&D system must be restructured to help restructure American 
education. 



At last month's education summit. President Bush and the nation*s 
governors agreed to sot national goals in seven areas: the readiness of 
all children to start school; the perforsnance of students on 
international achievement tests; the reduction of dropout rates; the 
functional literacy of adults; the level of training necessary to 
guarantee a competitive workforce » the supply of qualified teachers and 
up-to-date technology, mid tne establishment of safe, drug-free schools. 



CALLING FOR ^NATIONAL INSTITUTrS OF EOUCATION* 
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Addrtssint these concerns--whXch include soae of the most 
intractable problems in Ab.>erictn education- -will require strengthened 
effort oQ the part of educators and students. Solutions aay slso aeon 
real locating axisting reso* rces or tapping new resources. 

But sffort and aoney alone will not be enough; if they were» tha 
pichlena would not be so longstanding or so pervasive. New 
alternatives— new knowledge and new product: -will also be necessary. A 
tsajor source of fresh ideas and techniques con be federally sponsored 
research and developoent'-provided that the federal educational-research 
apparatus is ovarhaulad. 

With the House Subcoooittee on Select Education set to begin 
hearings soon on the reauthorization of the Education Department's 
Office of Educational Research and J>)provement, the time is ripe to 
mobilize research in seeking cures for the nation's educational ills. 
Taking the suaanit's proposals as its starting point for these hearings, 
the Congress should move to replace current research structure with 
mission-oriented institutes, each directed at a major educational goal 
or problem. 

Research and development is one of the clearest education 
responsibilities of the federal government. The reauthorization 
hearings for the OERI typically involve abstract discussion of the 
relative emphasis to be given to basic research, applied research* 
developw.ent, improvement, and dissemination. Or they concern the extent 
to which the federal government should conduct its research through 
f ield-initiate<'i proposals, pro .ammatic research » centers, laboratories, 
contracts, nationally planned forms, md locally Initiated reforms. 

The hearings sometimes focus on areas to be covered, such as 
teaching or learning. Occasionally, they consider the relative merits 
of psychological, sociological, or economic 'nquiry. But rarely do they 
directly engage the nation's educational pr lems or goals. 

The existing structure is not mission-oriented. The OERI is 
currently organized by function: Its programs include the fund for the 
improvement ^nd reform of schools and teaching, the office of research, 
and programs for the improvement of practice. The Office of Research 
it' If is »Anized by aren: education and society, higher education 
and adult rning, learning and instruction, and schools and school 
profesnionais. This structure does not create a corpelling set of 
targets for research; as a result, the enterprise lacks accountability. 

And over the lost two decades, the federal government has been 
systematically disinvesting in educational research. According to the 
General Accounting Office, the f. ;ral investment declined by 70 percent 
in real terms between the early 1970s and the late 8Gs. 
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As the nation embarks on a restructuring of th^ education system, 
it will dis cover that sound new knowledge and wej J^tested products are 
in short supply. It will also find that many of the proposed 
solutions' to current problems have little theoretical or einpirical 
grounding. Is school-based management, for example, compatible with 
externally imposed goals? What are the consequences for students of 
introducing market incentives to schools and their staffs? Will more 
measurement of skills create the intellectual capital needed to drive 
the postindustrial economy? 

If the nation's schools must change, our leaders should direct 
those changes on the basis of estaolished knowledge and well-tested 
alternatives. Otherwise, schools will change but will not improve. And 
they will waste resources in poorly grounded efforts simply to do things 
differently. 

IiiCremental change in the educational-research structure will not 
do if America's leaders are seeking non- incremental change in schools. 

Let us envision a new set of research institutes to be created by 
the Congress and to be called, perhaps, the "national institutes of 
education." 

As the allusion in this title suggests, one model for such a 
reorganization of educational research -aight be the National Institutes 
of Health. Congressional hearings concerning the NIH deal less with 
functions, ways of doing business, or disciplines than with diseases to 
be cured or problems to be solved: In recent years, the Congress has 
establish"' new institutes, such as the National Cancer Institute, to 
address i ific diseases- -that is, specific problems. 

The NIH has grown in importance as the Congress, researchers, and 
other interested parties have in^^eracted about liealth issues and 
research breakthroughs. Each new institute increases the overflU 
activity and impact of the NIH, and creates new sponsors, advocat-u-., and 
constituents, including but extending well beyond members of the medical^ 
and medical -research communities. 

Organized in an analogous fashion, the federal structure for 
educational research could help crystallize thinking about the needs of 
our schools . 

The seven concerns identified by the summit's participants 
represent one potential set of "missions" on which to found national 
institutes of education. Several other groups and leaders have 
suggested perspectives that, while differing in some particulars, 
reflect a large area of consensus about the nation's education problems. 
Exaa>ples include the outlooks offered recently by the National Academy 
of Education, the newly f.^med Business Coalition for Education Reform; 
Ernest L. Boycr, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advanccmept of Teaching; the nation's governors in their agenda for the 
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suaimit; and Congressional Democrats in their proposed list of national 
goals . 

The inaninent reauthorization discussion should focus on these 
configurations of problems and goals, with a view toward establishing 
five to seven mission-oriented institutes. 

Right now, the nation spends approximately $330 billion a year on 
education; the federal government currently spends about $22 billion. 
Some have suggested that a federal research budget on the order of 1 
pe^.ent of that totaJ— $220 million--might be a reasonable target; such 
a figure would nearly triple the pret int level of research funding. 
With a budget of this size, five institutes could be funded at $40 
million each. In fact, there is already an institute within the 
Education Department, but outside the OERI, functioning at approxiuately 
this level: the National Institute ox. Disability and Rehabilitation 
Research. 

A few other features would round the system out. The institutes 
should conoxct programmatic research and development. But so that the 
creativity t f the field is fully tapped, each institute should also set 
aside 1^ pei«:pnt of its budget to be separately cianageii in a field- 
initiated-studies program with a budget totaling? about $33 million. 
Research centers, operating at $1 million or $2 million a year, couid be 
dedicated to one institute or could serve several. Regional 
laboratories could help their regions focus on the institute missions. 

A "he/"Jquarters" couM coordinate activities across the institutes. 
It might, for example, manage center and labor competitions. 
Headquarters would also balance the ways of doing business, ensuring 
that there would not be unnecessary duplication. 

Not only the organization of the NIH but also those of the National 
Science Foundation and the newly restructured National Center for 
Education Statistics might suggest ways of holding the institutes to 
their missions. And once the first institutes were launched, they ought 
to be around for a long time. As new problems or opportunities emerge, 
the Congress could consider" creating adi'ltional institutes. 

The renamin; and appropriate reorganizing of the Ol'RI as tk.e 
national inctitt.es of education" would signify serious and sustained 
federal attention to the nation's gravest educational ills. 

Thank you. I wo"id be pleased to answer questions. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. Let me begin by asking you to 
help us to place this discussion in the proper focus. I think if you 
heard our opening statements, you know that all of us up here con- 
sider ourselves to be experts on education, whether we have good 
reason to believe it or not. 

The first mistake we would like not to make, and ask for your 
help in clarifying, is that we don't want to lump the research cen- 
ters, the labs and the educational research information clearing 
houses all together. 

Are the research centers special and does research have a special 
place in thij process that we have to consider differently from the 
way we consider the function of the iabs, for example? You must 
package it, and you must get it out and disseminate it. Are we not 
already putting the labs in the kind of a bind that a research orga- 
nization should not be put in? 

My second concern is: are we making a mistake by working 
within the current stagnate, status quo setup? Under the present 
budget, a certain number of centers are funded. OEM has proceed- 
ed on the assumption that the budget will remain the same; there- 
for, the department must cut out a few centers here and add a few 
there. That s the set up that we hnve to work within. 

Should we not talk about the kind of set up ^'hich would provide 
the optimum approach to research and deveiopmeni? That gets 
into Mr. Wise's very useful statement reminding us that education 
xs a $330 billion enterprise, and that in most industries, at least 
one percent of the budget is set aside for research and development 
and sometimes it goes r uch higher, as high as 15 percent. 

I think that if we took one percent and asked the Federal Gov- 
ernment to u£2 it for research and development in the area of edu- 
cation, *7e would not necessarily provide a research and develop- 
ment budget of $3 billion. Since I assume that private industry, 
universities, and other people are doing some research and develop- 
ment, why not have a goal of $1 billion as the Federal Govern- 
ment's contribution? 

Since we are not involved in education in any other ways, why 
not have the Federal Government i<Ae the lion's share of the 
burden in terms of research and development in education, at least 
for the public sector, and talk about a $1 billion budget? What do 
we dare think of, or dream about, when we talk about this? 

If we had more money and we moved toward a $1 billion budget 
in research and development, should we have more centers or 
should v/e have the same number of centers with more money; or 
should we have fev/er centers with much more money or should we 
have, as Dr. Wise has proposed, institutes of education, which 
moves in the direction of fewer centx^rs with more money. 

Should th£ funding cycles be as ^hey are now? The law .!oes not 
specify any funding cycle. I'd like to see this addressed in the next 
reiiiithorization of OERI. The funding cycles are generally five 
years. Should centers be evaluated after each fivi-year funding 
cycle? 

Is it possible to evaluate research center operations and ^ome up 
with some kind of criteria which indicates that they are doing the 
best that can be done in their particular area of research, and then 
decide that the next funding cycle for that r>aiticular center ought 
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to be 10 years? A 10-year funding period might meet some of the 
needs of the Congress to carry out its oversight functions and ac- 
countability and at the same time provide more leeway for re- 
searchers. 

Can you comment on all of these matters in two or Ihree min- 
utes? 
[Laughter.] 

Don't ask me to restate the question. 

Dr. Wallacs. Let me try to respond to some of them. First and 
foremost, I think what you have to understand— and I'm sure you 
do-;-in the schools, and it's certainly true in higher education insti- 
tutions as well, it takes a minimum of three to five years to get 
apy organization up and get it functioning. 

You also need to understand that a lot of these 

Chairman Owens. Is that a law or a theory or is that the way 
things are and they might be improved? 

Dr. Wallace That is a finding from research 

Chairman Owens. The way things are? 

Dr. Wallace. Yes, that's true. 

Chai^-man Owens. You could probably do better t^.an tnai? 
Dr. V/allace. I don't think so. 

Chairman Owe: s. It's always going to take you three years to 
get st5Ai^ed? 

Dr. V ^CE.^ A minimum of three ver because, as Mr. Smith 
poinleu out in his opening statement, you are talking, at least in 
l^crm? of schools and also in terms of percentage, you are talking 
about social institutions. 

Chairman Owens. Then it's alwpys going w be this way? 

Dr. Wallace. It's goin/ -o take you ^ime to get the organizations 
to begin to acquire new benav *'^^ and to move in a new direction. 
In the research that I was engaged in at the University of Texas, 
which was carried on over a period of 15 years, indif^ated that it 
takes a minimum of 3 to 5 years to bring about substa^itial cnanges 
in an educational institution, be it basic education or higher educa- 
tion. 

So with respect to the funding cycles, it seems to me that within 
a five-year period, you can make some judgment as to whether a 
research center is functional or not, keeping in mind that it takes 
time to pull a wor'c force together, to get them focused, to get them 
organized and to produce work. 

If they have been judged to be effectiv . gi i the mission that 
they were ascribed in the first place, it makes c linent good senpe 
to me to give them 10 years of funding because it takes that long to 
do the research, to translate it into interactions with schools and 
make a difference in the schools. So with respect to timing, the 
funding cycles of five year? to get things up and running— ten 
years makes a lot of sense to me. 

One of your que^ ns was the distinction between labs and cen- 
ters. The original thesis some 25 years ago whrn centers and labs 
were established was that the centers would do the research and 
the labs would transform that lesearch into practice and help get 
it into the field. 

Well, practically speaking, that did not happen Practically 
speaking, the labs and the centers took their own missions and 
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while the U.S. Office of Education at that time tried to bring about 
better collaboration, it did not occur. I don't have any great he pe 
that that is gomg to occur. 

It seems to me that when you are talking about the current 
status of the centers, if the Federal Government is really serious, I 
think what needs to happen is to identify centers, from my perspec- 
tive, that are levels according to schooling and gi\3 them 10 to 15 
years to go to M'ork on a problem. 

I don't think any of the problems that have been laid out are in- 
soluble. It takes time and it takes a concentrated work force to 
produce effective results that can be translated us ifully for school 
practitioners. 

Chairman Owens. While you have the floor. Dr. Wallace, could 
you just elaborate a little on— you said ic's a tragedy that the de- 
partment has not recognized the different levels of schooling: sec- 
ondary, eleir itary, et cetera. Both the Air Force and Navy do re- 
search on aeronautics. Yet the research is vastly different. 

Are you saying that omitting research on certain levels is equiva- 
lent to trying to force the Air Force and Navy to accept one set v 7 
research on how to take off from American carriers versus taking 
off from long runways, et cetera? 

Dr. W/UACE. Fm not sure that it's analog'^us, but what I am 
sure of, Mr. Owens, is that if you're going to do research on transi- 
tion, which is one of the topics laid out for discussion here, the 
transitioM between eler^ ;ntary and middle school, the transition 
between middle and secondary schools, that can't happen unless its 
focused at a schools site level. 

If you're going 'o talk about bringing about more effective i.:ner- 
city education, you've got to talk about inner city education in the 
elementary schools, the middle schools and the secondary schools 
because they are aJl very different. My quarrel with the current 
proposal is that it does not make those differentiations. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. In^'^? 

Dr. Imig. Mr. Ov^ens, I would agree with Dr. Wallace's state- 
ments in terms of the time that it ^ikes to develop an institutional 
cap^ ':ity. I think that the present funding situation, the way that 
we do allocate money probably creates more problems that ic pre- 
tentiously solves. 

I think that wi need to look at a longer commitment to the cen- 
ters, that once they are up and running, that an evaluation is done. 
Then, based on that, a far longer commitment to thost .idividual 
centers, in fact, does need to be made. 

I know that all three of us would join with you in teims of that 
advocacy of a billion dollars for Federal research. That would cer- 
tainly be a goal that we would be willing to cooperate with you in 
terms of meeting. 

In terms of ti e connections between the labs and centers, I think 
that that, as Dt. Wallace noted, has been a problem since the in- 
ception of the concept back in the fifties. The connections were de- 
scribed in the original legislation. In some cases they have worked, 
and in other cases they have not worked as well. 

It is hoped that in a new competition in which the center compe- 
tition would precede the laboratory competition, that some of those 
connections might well be described ana could be encouraged. 
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I think that as we look at new configurations, certain!} the kinds 
of configurations that Dr. Wise has proposed, that the possibility of 
thinking through new structures or new networks or relationships 
between institute, centers and laboratories is a possibility for the 
future. 

Chairman 0\ ens. Dr. Imig, you said you would cooperate with 
us in terms of mal ing a case for a larger research and develop- 
ment budget which ^Aoves toward a $1 billion goal. 

Would you comment on whether or not the funding process is 
corrupted and distorted when we attempt to do it within the pa- 
rameters of the current $100 million OERI budget? Do we put pres- 
sures on the process which make it impossible to carry out re- 
search and development for education for an entire nation? 

Dr. Imig. Well, first of all, I think that the threshold figure that 
we need to look at is probably a larger figure than just the Federal 
allocation. One of the thi.igs that we would suggest needs io be 
done — and I think that the new assistant secretary is proposing or 
will propose to you— is the fact that we need ^o once again map the 
entire R&D network in this country. 

It extends far beyond Federal investment. States are doing an in- 
creasing amount. 

Chairman Owens. We talked before about one percent which 
would be $3 billion. I suggested a ?oal of at le^'jst $1 billion. Is that 
unreasonable? 

I^. Imig. No, that is not unreasonable, as I said, I think we 
would work with you. My suggestion is, I am not convinced that 
the present system is corrupted because of the limited amounte of 
dollars. I think that we have not looked sufficiently at all the 
sources of R&D and that by combinrag those even with $1 bUlion, 
we can get far more bang for the L^ck, if you will, than .ve have 
been able to do to date. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Wise? 

Dr. Wise. 1 would respectfully disagree vnth my colleague. Dr. 
hnig here, with reSi;ect to the implication that there is a lot of 
R&D going on outside the Federal establishment— maybe he didn't 
quite say that. I think that there really is quite a small amount of 
educational R&r goirg on outside the Federal sponsorship. 

There is a little bit suppo^^-ted by private foundations but not 
very much. Some school system ome work taat is appropriate 
for their needs. Overall, the inve»Li..^nt in intellectual inquiry and 
in product development is a joke when you consider the magniti:de 
of the enterprise. 

I mean, we are so far from anything realistic and valuable. 

Qiainnan OwENS- Are you sajing that the present educational 
research and dissemination operation is phony? 

Dr. Wise. I wouldn't say it's a phony operation. It is merely inad- 
equate, grossly inadequate to the needs of American education as I 
have heard them recently described by America's leaders. 

Chairmmi Owens. Can we get anythiug good out of a process 
that IS so distorted and xruderfunded? 

Dr. Wise. Yes. I would say that much quality work is going on 
withTt the framework of the $100 million. 

Chr».iniian Owens. They're still getting good products? 
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Dr. Wise. I think we are getting good products but nowhere near 
in sufficient quantity.. 

I think, to try to answer one of the questions that you raided, Mr. 
Chairman, the question of 3cale is important. I think that the exist- 
ing centers are not adequately funded; that is, I think anything 
less than $1 million is inadequate, but I frankiy think that centers 
should be operating at a significantly higher level, perhaps $1.5 to 
$2 million. 

That is because to operate a center requires a certain set of over- 
head functions. So that, in fact, the amount of money that is actu- 
ally §oing to research in a $1 million center is quite a bit lest than 
$1 million, maybe even a half a million dollars in many instances. 

So you need a certain overhead 

Chairman Owens. Are you saying that a half a million dollars 
may be going into overhead? 

Dr. Wise. I wouldn't be surprised, if you took a look at that. 

Chairman Owens. Half of a center budget could be going to over- 
head? 

Dr. Wise. Yes, sir. I'm sure that varies from place to place, but 
given the expectations that the department has, there are certain 
inevitable overhead functions necessary for directors, public infor- 
mation specialists, meetings, conferences, relationships and dis- 
semination activities. So when you strip it away, the amount of 
money that I3 actually going to research per se is even less than it 
first appears. 

So I say we would be better off with a smaller number of centers 
well-funded than with a larger number of centers poorly funded. So 
in response to your speculative question, I would say that as we 
would increase the budget, we ought to certainly think about in- 
creasing the magnitude of each center I it also increasing the 
number of 'centers. 

Just to clarify one of the points that I was trying to make, I envi- 
sion an R&D system in the future which would consist, perhaps, of 
five or seven institutes operating at the Federal level, and that 
they would work ihrc '1 a network of research centers across the 
country as well as lal toss the country, as well as other entities 
across the coxmtry, as , 1 as individual researchers and investiga- 
tor o. 

So it's a reconfiguration of the Federal entity that I am talking 
about. I know that Assistant Secretary Cross does mean to take a 
look at the whole system. I think thai*s ultimately important for us 
to design a»^d shape the programs that we will be operating in the 
Federal Government over the next 10 to 20 years. 

Our sights are set very low right now, especially in relation to 
the demands that I hear being expressed by the president and the 
governors and ^Iher leading policy-makers. They are saying that 
American education is in trouble. If that*s the case, and I m in- 
clined to agree mostly with that assessment, then we ought to be 
investing in intellectual inquiry and product development so that 
we don't leave every school system on its own to have to try to 
invent the wheel. 

Surely, this is a proper Federal role and a Federal role which has 
been well-carried out at times in the past but which, at the present 
time, fr lis fai short of the demands for information that we have. 
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Chairman Owens. Just one last question to all three gentlemen. 
Do any of you know anything about educational research and dis- 
semination being done by the Department of Defense? Do you ever 
come across any results or ip there any interaction with the people 
who are doing this research and dissemination?. 

Dr. Wallace. Yes. I know that a learning research and develop- 
ment center at the University of Pittsburgh is primarily funded 
from sources other than the U.S. OERI. A lot of their research 
come& from the Office of Naval Research and so forth. They are 
doing a great deal of research in human learning that is funded by 
other branches of the Tederal Government. 

Chairman Owens. Does the civilian sector have access to this re- 
search? Have you see any situations ^here it's been applied to 
some of our problen-i? 

Dr. Wallace. Specifically, again at the I^eaming Research and 
Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh, there is a 
great deal going on with respect to trying to find out how we can 
teach youngsters more effectively that comes out of that basic 
learning research. 

Chairman Owens. \ny other commer ts? 

Dr. Imig. I think that there are also Jefense Department monies 
invested in the Center for Technology that is in Florida and that 
learning how to use applications of technology for learning, and for 
education is another spinoff of using dollars elsewhere in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Dr. Wise. I think that there is a lot of work supported by the de- 
fense Department that does find its way into American educational 
practice, but I suspect that not enough. That is to say I don't think 
there are systematic efforts, to my knowledge, to mine the kind of 
V >rk that goes on, particularly In the areas of training and ad- 
vanced training of individuals. 

I dor/t think there's enough— there's no way to help make that 
translation that I know of. I think it's an important question and 
an important area to pursue. 

Chairman Owens. Maybe we need a center or lab ju^t fox that 
purpose. 

Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Wise, I'm trying to 
understand what you're saying. You're a researcher for RAND Cor- 
poratior or funded by RAND Corporation? 

Dr. Wise. I am an employee of the RAND Corporation. I am not 
here, h'^wever, renresenting the RAND Corporation today. 

Mr. Bartlett. I understand. You're an education researcher? 

Dr. Wise. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartlett. I just want to know when you said something a 
little while ago whether you were saying something;, from research 
that you've done or research that someone else has done or wheth- 
er you just have an opinion about the size o; che offensive line of 
the Dallas Cowboys, as I do, too. I don't know that my opinion is 
based on any resear'^h. 

You said that one half million dollars of each million dollars in 
these centers is spent for overhead and the other half maybe being 
spent for research. 

Dr., Wise. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bartlett. Is that based on a quantitative analysis? 

Dr. Wise. It is based on hearsay. 

Mr. Bartlett. Is it based on any analysis? 

Dr. WxsE. Well, I happen to be also— just to be crystal clear 
here — I am chairman of the Government Liaison Committee of the 
Afxierican Educational Research Association. 

Mr. BartlbiT. What is that? 

Dr. Wise. Well, it's the association of most of the people who do 
this work in this country. It's 18,000 members who are the educa- 
tional researchers I am chairman ot their Govornment Li3ison 
Committee. In tha^ capacity, I hear from our members. 

Mr. Bartlett. Have you looked at any of their budgets? 

Dr. Wise. I have not made a careful study of the^r budgets. 

Mr. Bartlett. Do you know of anyone who has made any study 
as to the percentage that goes into research and the percentage 
that goes into overhead? That's a pretty startling charge, and I'm 
just trying to find out if there has ever been any res ;arch done or 
any study to that charge. Has anybody ever sort of looked at the 
budgets? 

Dx. Wise. It would be a simple matter to examine the budgets. 

Mr., Bartlett. It would be. I will stipulate that if we had more 
money, we would do more things. I think that is inherently true. 
The issue is, how should we conduct good, positive outcomes in re- 
search given the amount of money we have available. A secondary 
issue is, how much money. 

My next question of Dr. Imig and Dr. Wise is, do either of you 
know of any — there seems to be a disagreement between you £is to 
how much research is done outside the Federal Government on re- 
search for education. 

Do either of you have any analytical data or — has anyone done 
any qrantifiable data as to how much educational research is done 
by RAND Corporation, for example, or IBM or states or local gov- 
ernments or school districts? 

Dr. Wise. Assistant Secretary Cross has recently said that he 
plans to try to take a look at that. There has been no recent look. 

M Bartlett. Theje is no look. You think ic's not very much, 
and you think it's a whole lot. 

Dr. Imig. Yes. 

Mr. BARTI.ETT. Let me ^us on the centers and the competition. 
It seems t m , Dr. Wal^ —I want to paraphrase what I think 
you said, but then I v ant you to elaborate based on my para- 
phrase — it seems to me thet what you're saying is that you would 
advocate the organization of the research centers along an organi- 
zation \i line as opposed to a functional line. 

One of the things that does seem to pervade the center competi- 
tion is that the competition seems to be based on outcomes, the out- 
comes of student learnings, writing in literacy or learning to teach. 

Your advocacy, then, would reverse that outcome approach and 
reinstate the old organizational approach or by function. So you 
would study research based on where the education is performed as 
opposed to based on what the education is doing. 

I probably didn't get that right, but I'm trying to understand 
what you're saying. 
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Dr. WA3LLACE. In the best of all possible worlds, in my judgement, 
if one were to stud> the teaching of writing, for example, that 
would be best done at three different levels, such that th y could 
concentrate on v/?nting in the elementary school, writing in the 
middle school, writing in the secondaiy r :;hocl 

If you were to take, virtually, any OLi of the topics that are pro- 
posed for in^restigation, and if there were a strong focus on leveb of 
schooljTig, I'm convinced that the results would be n.ore productive. 

Mr. Bartlett. So in your Oi^^nion, are you advocating that strati- 
fication of rese?'"ch be done in each one of these areas, or are you 
advocating that we stratify our research by area a^'' have one 
center that studies learning to teach and mather ^tics teaching 
ai-^d student learning and writing in literacy all for the eiementary 
schools? 

Dr. Wallace, in the best possible world, I would advocate that. 
What I'm really advocating is, don't abandon the school level cen- 
ters that you already have. 

Mr. Bartlett. OEM is advocating in the Register that instead 
they would study writing in literacy or student learning 

Dr. Wallace. Across adl levels. 

Mr. Bartlett. I don't detect that they would have the research 
centers— you may know more about it than 1 do— I don't detect 
that they are requiring that it not be stratified based on grade 
level. 

Dr. Wallace. Well, they're saying that everyone will pay atten 
tion to that, but history dictates that when you're dealing with a 
small amount of money going to an institution, and few research- 
ers involved, you're not going to get that span of attention. Given 
the limited amount of funds that are available, I think it would be 
a serious mistake to abort the study relative to elementary, middle 
and secondary schools. 

Mr. Bartlett. The two centers in question, Johns Hopkins and 
Wisconsin, are centers based on the organizational— of one elemen- 
tary and one secondary. 

Dr. Wallace. Yes. 

Mr. Ba'^"'^ ETT. One has been in business since 1965; the other one 
since 19C<, as I read the literature. What have you learned from 
either or both of thase centers at Pittsburgh that you've put into 
effect at Pitts burgh? Can you give us some examples? 

Dr. Wallace. Yes. Very specifically from the Johns Hopkiu. 
Center, the whole notion of student cooperative learning, which 
has emerged from a body of research in that institution, we have 
in> iemented in our secondary as well as in our middle schools and 
r now implementing that at the elementary level as well. 

Ve've done a lot of research with the Wisconsin Center with 
regard to teaching of critical thinking to students. We've discov- 
ered what some of the impediments are to developing the critical 
thinking ability in students. We've discovered what we need to do 
with and for teachers and what administrators need to do to foster 
that. 

Mr. Bartlett. This was your research or Wisconsin? 

Dr. \Vallace. This was Wisconsin's research and done in collabo- 
ration in part with the Pit -^gh public schools. So we av'<^ a 
much better focus on that. Aiou, ::he Wisconsin Center— ai.^ again. 
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there's only one full-time researcher working on this— is dealing 
with the issues of inner-city youth and dealing with the issues of 
drop-out prevention, pregnancy reduction and so forth. 

While that's still in its infancy, we have been heavily involved 
with that process through a grant from the NEEKC Foundation, 
taking a hard look at what it is that we need to do with and for 
youngsters in the middle schools and in the secondary schools to 
one, get them to come to school, to get them to be engaged in the 
learning process while they're in school, to keep them in school, 
and to minimize the likelihood that they vAll drop out of school. 

Mr. Eartlett. Very good. One last and brief question to both Dr. 
Imig an^ Dr. Wallace; If you were setting the competition for the 
centers, would you compete it as OER seems to have done in tks 
sense of setting out the goals— you can disagree on what ought to 
be researched— and provide for an open competition regardless of 
who are the current centers or would you give a bias towards the 
current centers? 

Dr. Wallace. Well, let me speak to that first having lived in 
R&D institutions and having worked closely with them over the 
years. I want to underscore the fact that it takes a loug time to get 
a research and development institution up and running, to get a 
work force together. 

I have to say, and I hope I don't offend any of my colleagues at 
the table or who are sitting in the audience, it takes a long time to 
get university people to work together. 

Mr. Bartlett. Sometimes never. 

Dr. V> ULLAGE. Having worked in that environment, it can 
happen, hut it takes time to do it. 

Mr Bartlett. So you would give a bias towards the existing cen- 
ters? 

Dr. Wallace. Absolutely. They've now got productive work 
forces. Don't disband then and create others and start the process 
all over again because it will take you a minimum of three years to 
do it. 

Mr. Bartlett. Dr. Imig? 

Dr. Imig. I think that competition at any time is healthy. I think 
that Dr. Walhce is absolutely correct that you have an institution- 
al capacity that already exists, I think it would be fiir to speculate 
that regardless of the topics or themes, the current centers io have 
an advantage, even in the best of competitions. 

I think that there needs to be thoughtful considerat on of what 
the institutional capacity is and the kind of institutionalization 
that does, in fact, need to occur. I agree with Dick that it takes a 
lo' of tim i to get faculty members in universities to work together. 
It takes an equal amount of time to work across the boundaries be- 
tween universities and schools. 

So that's just one part of this that needs to be considered. 

Mr. Bartlett. So you are saying that an existing center has a 
built-in advantage? 

Dr. Imig. It has already i natural advantage. 

Mr. Bartlett. Would you add to it and bias the competition in 
favor of the existing grantees? 

Dr. Imig. I would not. 
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Mr. Bartlett. Do you think th. . o **avs a bias in this for 

incumbents or has a bias against it or you think it's pretty fair? 

Dr. Imig. I think that OERI has demonstrated neutrality in the 
process. I believe there's an integrity there that will be played out 
over the coming months. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Wallace. May I make one final comment with regard to 
what was just said? I don't mean to disparage other individual re- 
searchers in universities cround the country. There is a lot of lob- 
b3dng that typically *^akes place from individual researchers who 
want a part of the pot, so to speak, that is very limited to begin 
with. 

It's a very simple thing— I shouldn't say simple—it's an easier 
thing to work as an individual researcher. It's much more difficult 
to work as an in'^titution focused on a problem. The payo^'— and 
I'll ta^k in this respect -the payoff to local schools in terms of re- 
ceiving products and research findin ; that are useful is much 
greater from a center where you have many people working togeth- 
er' ^ocused OP an issue than with literally thousands of people en- 
gc^ed in individual investigations. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. We have a vote. There are three more mem- 
bers who have questions. I will ask you gentlemen to be patient 
'Vhile we recess for 10 minutes. 

[Recessed for a vote.] 

Chairman Owens. The subcommittee will come to order, please. I 
think Mr. Payne was next in line. He's returning, hue he's a little 
late. So why don't we begin with you, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a couple of brief 
questions for the panel and then a more general one, if I can. Dr. 
Imig, as I read the Learning to Teach provision specifically, it 
seemed to me that it was generally responsive to the kind of think- 
ing that the Holmes' gioup has been doij " and that your organiza- 
tion with that group has been doing over tue last several years. 

Is that a fair connection? There's not 100 percent ovorlay, but 
there seems to be many of the same things. 

Dr. Imig. I think there are elements in that, Mr. Smuh, that 
indeed are drawn from both of those groups. Thf^ researcher who 
perhaps has done the most work on this to date has been David 
Berliner, in which he is looking at novice-to-expert teaching and 
how do you learn, if you will, a series of '^"<?es, how do you stage 
teaching over a period of time and degrees expertise or so forth. 
I think there's a lot of those elements it are factored into this 
definition. 

Goodland's work certainly says this is an imperative topic. We 
know teachixig is very problematic in the schools. So, hopefully, 
this, in fact, will contribute to a better understanding of teaching 
and therefore to learning in schools. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. For all three of you: I think one of the 
concerns— I know that each of you has, I believe, and really the 
education research community has a whole, is the concern that 
educational researchers and centers, not specifically the centers 
discussed here today, but in general, are seen as the sort of educa- 
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tional equivalent of Chinese warlords in the 1890s disputing hotly 
over little other than power and territory. 

Tin not going to ask you to associate yourself with that state- 
ment, but simply to ask yoii whether or not you have heard such 
things in general from time to time about educational research, be- 
cause I think it gets to the — if we don't talk about why people don't 
trust the product and the people, we'll never get to how to do it 
better. 

I put it in a colorful way, but do we still hear those concerns 
about research and centers? 

Dr. Wise. Speaking as one who is not eligible to be part of a 
ceater and not a member of a university commu iity, but who is 
otherwise an educational researchers, I would say that I trust most 
of my colleagues. I do not see rampant cases of bias prejudice in 
research results. 

What I do see, of course, is a lot of competition for very scarce 
resources which does not always bring out the best in people and 
where we have to struggle with ' ')mpeting virtues, f ome of the vir- 
tues that you've heard expresses oy this panel have to do with the 
importance of scale, the importance of continuit and it's very 
hard to balance those against letting newcomers into , e picture or 
balancing the amount of research which is programmatic, as it 
might go on in a center, versus the amount that goes on with indi- 
viduals. 

I might say a word on behalf of the individual researcher be- 
cause, I think, that too is impiriant. There is virtually no Federal 
money going to individual scholars now. That means that the vast 
majority of scholars in the country are not eligible to compete for 
Federal researcr funds at the present time. 

While unbalanced, you can say that programmatic or center-type 
work has a gr^^ater impact, it is cortainly the case, however, that 
individual scholars from time to time have a great deal to offer. It's 
kind of sad * ' see a system in which we seem to have chosen one 
approach rather than have a balanced approach. 

Dr. Wallace. If I can respond to that, I can speak first \nd fore- 
most from the perspective of laboratories that I know a little better 
than the broad centers. The laboratories that are still in existence 
from the ones that were originally founc^ed are those who signifi- 
cantly diversified their funding sources and became less and less 
dependent upon the Federal Government. Therefore, I don't believe 
that theirs is the sort of in-fighting, if you will, among the laborato- 
ries. 

With regard to the centers, again, those that have been in exist- 
ence a long time have significantly diversified their sources of 
funding. You can take the Learning Research and Development 
Center at the University of Pittsburgh as an example. It depends 
on OERI for a very, very small percentage of its budget. 

It has basically acquired funding from multiple sources, private 
sources as well as other governmental resources. I don't sense, with 
one exception, where a center was defunded in recent time dealing 
with teacher education. I really don't sense the sort of notion of the 
Chinese warlords that you mentioned, Mr. Smith. 
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Mr. Smith. Well, maybe I'm five years too late. I didn't expect 
any of you to. I guess my fma^ question really builds on that con- 
cern, if the articulation of if, is not as substantive as it is rhetorical. 

It has to do with how st'ccessful we have been as a society as 
translating research gains into classroom practice. My own belief 
or assumption— and I will happy to be disabused of it, although it 
will take more than anything anyone can say today in the limited 
time we have— is that the yield is in single percentagf joints in 
terms of changing the volume of good work that is done, let's 
assume for the time being, that then is brought home to school 
communities ingrounded in a way that allows the performance of 
schools as communities, and teachers as professionals, for children 
to dramatically change for the better. 

I'm not trying to say it's anybody's fault because that isn't the 
point. If, in fact, that is a problem— and I've never heard anybody 
say that dissemination isn't a problem. vVe're good at the physical 
part of it. Tve got reports in my office going back to 1968 on what 
we ought to be doing in schools. They are right where they are 
when I received them, on the shelf, and I suspect that is where 
many of them stay. 

What do we have to do to include schools in research, not only in 
the process of research but how, specifically, would you change the 
way schools operate so that they have the flexibility to adopt and 
adapt to the suggestions of curricular, organizational, psychological 
levels of study research? 

Right now, h:y assertion is that schools are straight-jacketed 
when research, in many cases good research, is sa>ing you have to 
behave differently. There's no basis for the schools to aspire oper- 
ationally to do the things that they know, as teachers and profes- 
sionals, t >ey ought to be doing. 

Dr. W*uj\ce. May I respond to that, if I may, Mr. Smith? 
There s many a slip twixt tha cup and the lip. One oi' the major 
problems in translating re.<^3arch findings into behavior in the 
classroom is something calk j training or staff development, if you 
will. 

It is insufficient for a resear h center to provide findings and 
expect that school districts are going to pick up those findings and 
translate them without training both principals and teachers in 
how to use those findings or how to change their behavior. 

In many cases, it -equires a change in organizational functioning 
and how people relate to one another, how decisionr are made at 
the local school level. Es'ually important, there is a good body of 
research on what we need to do to change teacher behavior to get a 
new teaching repertoire. 

We know that it takes a lot of practice. We know it takes a lot ( f 
training. Often^'mes, what happens is research findings are pro- 
duced and they are not the funds to train people to implement 
them. That's where things fall down. 

Mr Smith. If I could for a second, let me pursue that because I 
would never deny that training or organizational and staff develop- 
ment is a problem, not only in schools but everywhere. If teachers 
don t have time to go to the bathroom, and that's a structural prob- 
lem tt3 well as a real biological one from time to time, how in the 
world are we going to train them? 
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My 'Oint is, i asked you whether the flexibility at the local level 
exists so that you can do what you know needs to be done. I suspect 
the answer is no. In the end, if it invalidates the utility of 90 per- 
cent of the research that's done, why in the world shouldn't we 
figure out how to create the receptivity amongst the professionals 
in the schools to maximize the value of the research? 

Dr. Wallace. First and foremost, I think there's a lot of research 
that indicates if you are going to change institutions, you do it by 
changing individuals first and foremost. The research of Gene Hall 
and his coUeajjues at the University of Texas on bringing about 
change in schools is very clear in that regard. 

Change in an individual's behavior takes time. There is a specific 
process that one can go through to resolve tne self-concerns and 
then ultimately get people to behave in a way differently than they 
have before. 

There's also some evaluation, not yet researched, dealing v ith 
side-based decision-making that is really *n '^.s infancy. There's a 
great need for more research on school oiganization as it relates to 
decentralized decision-making. When and if you can get schools to 
the point where they can function as autonomous, yet responsible 
units, in making ''^^cisions about how they are to function as a 
school, you increase the likelihood of the kinds of issues that you'\<; 
just cited being addressed and resolved. 

I mean, you can put it under the label of teacher empowerment, 
teacher involvement in decision-making, teacher training. I could 
cite you specific examples in it district where we've done all of 
that ana provided teachers of the time to do the kinds of things 
that you've talked about. 

Dr. Imig. I think that Dick Wallace's enormous credit to the 
Pittsburgh school system has implemented many of the kinds of 
things that you would advocate or that h'* has just described. ^ 
think for any of us who have looked at the Shinley high school ex- 
periment thet he has p t into place, indeed teachers do have the 
time to reflect on research and to learn from researchers ways that 
they can transform classrooms and teaching and the Earning for 
youngsters. 

I think that he presents a model that indeed we want to find 
ways to replicate in rr . - other systems. 

Mr. Smith. Dr. Imi^, I accept that, but know what we're doing. 
We're talking about the successes. That's why you're all here; 
you're good at what you do. Our system is failing one out of every 
tNvo students either through drop-out or below-grade-level gradua- 
tion rates. It is a scandal. It will destroy the country. We know 
that. 

I prefer to focus on the vast majority of school settings in which 
teachers are powerless, in which children, therefore, are powerless 
and not learning. My points simply is, again, why wouldn't we, as a 
strategy through OERI, suggest that research and research money 
be expended in schools and with teachers as opposed to at universi- 



Dr. Wise. I just took something away from my good friend, David 
Imig, which is a book. It's r lied the "Knowledge Base for Begin- 
ning Teachers," and it happens to have been compiled by his orga- 
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nization. Perhaps he's too shy to bring it to your attention. Fm 
going to do so in hiy behalf. 

I think that researc'i often has impact in places where we don't 
think to look. Therefore, we need to think also carefully about how 
we want to bnng about the utilization of research in our schools. 

For example, most teachers in America are trained at institu- 
tions that belong to the organization and that David is the execu- 
tive director of. A place for trying to get research-based knowledge 
into the educational system most efficiently is through the pre- 
grams m our colleges of education. 

This book, which I had nothing to do with, represents a compila- 
tion of educational research that is judged by some of the leading 
people in the field to He the knowledge base that a beginning teach- 
er should have. 

Since we're going x have a very substantial turnover of teachers 
in Amenca over the next few years, certainly we'll be hiring in 
excess of a million teachers by the mid to late 1990, and they will 
all be going through his programs, an awful lot of our attention 
should be focused on making sure that the schools of education in 
America are up to speed with regard with what is represented in 
this document. 

I'ni not saying that to say that we shouldn't be spending money 
m schoob, but I am saying that ctanging our schools is a complex 
process. Some of it has to be done directly and some of it has to be 
done indirectly. 

One of the overlooked places these days, one of the strategic op- 
oituniti^ that presents itself to America is the fact that we are 
going to be restaffing our schools over the next decade; teachers, 
adnunistrators and so on. 

So to focus our attention there and to trv to get the research 
knowledge into the schools of education, it's' there job after all to 
tram these teachers and administrators in the first place. End of 
speecri. 

Mr. Smith I appreciate it. We have to move on because Mr. 
Fayne is back and I know he has some questions. I would appreci- 
ate hearing from any of you or all of you, yet again, about the 
things >ye re talking about but we're not really getting at, which is 
that it, m fact, we have been dramatically unsuccessful in creating 
working environments in schools, where teachers, as professionals 
in their work setting with tbi^ir administrative supporters, can uti- 
lize and learn from and implement the valua of research, there's 
an enormouF inount of good, unused research out there. We know 
that. 

I think the data on organizacional development is pretty clear. 
We may want to iedo it for schools; that's fine. I think we know 
lesson. A lot of other organizations are acting on 
It. We re trying to. School people are trying to. 

I think one of the things as we talk about research has to be 
what are we doing to create the capacity to listen, to participate, to 
learn from and to work with the results of research because the 
yield n poor. I wouldn't begrudge for a minute your comment 
about collies and teachers because you're dead right. 

Why is it we always shy away from talking about the 16,000 
school districts m this country, which is where children learn and 
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teachers teach eveiy day? They live there. Somehow those class- 
rooras are stUl statistically unpervious to much of wh'^t we've 
xearaed. I don t think that's their fault. I think it's the fault of an 
outdated structure, an outdated way of thinking about schools. 

Until you can help us and together we can create the capacity 
for schools to innovate around tested concepts and do so without 
risk of retribution from superiors in the administrative side anJ 
regulatory side, I don't see why we should have great hope for 
^ture research. 

Dr. Wallace. If I may, just a couple of comments. I think one of 
the major pn>ble:ns in education which is not true in industry 
wlriere typically money has been set aside for staff training, for 
m^ddle-managiment training, for worker traimng, whatever. That 
has not been the norm in public schools. 

If you were to look across the Nation, you will not find very 
many school districts putting aside one percent of their budget or 
continuing developmc^nt, professional development of their staff. 
That must happen if we're going to translate the kind of research 
findings in to change teacher behaviors. 

/ thmk there's hope. There's a lot going on. The American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, for example^, has a program where they are 
training teachers in local schoo) districts to be interpreters of re- 
search to their peers. That's a ^^ery helpful sign. 

Organizational development that you spoke about, there has 
been some research done at the University of Oregon bringmg that 
into the schools, organizational development in schools. So we 
know more now than we did 10 or 20 years a£^o about what has to 
happen to make schools more effective problem-solving institutions. 

What we have got to do is to get the 16,000 school distrids across 
this nation and the boards that govern them to recognize that if 
they are going to have effective institutions, they must put aside 
one percent of their budget, as we would hope the Federal Govern- 
ment would do, to engage in wha^ I call program development and 
Staff development if we're going to get the research used. 

Mr. Smfth. I would agree, and we have to movr on. I would 
simply say that I'm still hoping at some point you 11 also agree that 
those school boards and the people who manage schools and teach 
in schoob need a little more flexibility to the job (hat sits in 
front of them everyday. 

It's the one thing, when I talk to teachers, they literally don't 
have time to go to the bathroorn in many schools. How in the world 
can they think about better reading if their time is shot from the 
minute they walk in at 7:45 in the morning or 7:30 until they leave 
exhausted 8 hours later? 

Finally, if Kennedy had planned a research center in the Peace 
Corps, it wouldn't have gotten off the giv.^md in six months. Thank 
God, let'r remember, folks, Roosevelt did^ ' worry about research 
when he was doing the New Deal. Theie a^e some who wished he 
had r^nt it to a research center. 

The fact of the matter is its okay. I know there's an inherent 
tension between researchers ai^d t^s. work place. Let's not be too 
afraid of letting people just try things becau'/e \ve need th'^t action. 

Chairman Owens. Was that a comment or a question? 

Mr. SMfTH. That was a comment. 
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Dr. Wallace. If I could just in closing, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. 
Smith, what you were saying a little bit earlier was really the 
thrust of my testimony in terms of getting research centers to work 
effectively with levels of schooling. 

Chairman Owens. Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. I just have one question. I was looting at 
the mtroduction of this legislation vvhich was enacted 16 years a/jo 
and I think the goal as stated he.c is that the Congress declares \t 
to be the policy of the United States to provide to every individual 
an equal opportunity to receive an education of high quality re- 
gardless of race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, national origin 
or social class. 

Now, even if the research that has been coming out came up 
with answers to the problem, could any of the three of you tell me 
how an inner-city school in Chicago or Newark would be able to 
benefit from the research when there is an uneven pla3ring field? 

For axample, in our state, and I don't know about other states, 
dollars from the state comes based on attendance. Well, if you are 
m an area where you have low motivation, lack of parental in- 
voJvemert, and physical problems getting to school, you are penal- 
ized because you have the problem. Therefore, you exacerbate an 
already serious situation by virtue of the fact that the attendance 
IS the basis by which the dollars come forth. 

It is sort of a self-fnlfiUing propb'xry thai therefore those districts 
with special problem<j are the one that will have less money. Even 
if you b^d the answer here on paper, you would not then have the 
same success m the inner-city district which has less dollars to im- 
plement. 

In our state, education funding is based on property tax. It goes 
back to the 1600s when the sheriff used to come around and collect 
a certain number of eggs and apples by virtue of how much you 
if ' counties that have higher in :ome and municipalities 
that have higher income simply put more money into education. 

So the whole way that American education is basec' will continue 
to have a disparaging effm between different groups and will con- 
tinue to allow those who are privileged to continue to go ahead, 
while those who are not privileged continue to fall further behind. 

The question is, how then do we intend to be a competitive socie- 
ty educationa.iy and to continue the standard of living that we 
have m this country? 

Dr. Wise. It is a hard question certainly. The quality of education 
which any youngster receives is a function of the resources that 
are put behina h's or her education and how those resources are 
put to use. 

In your state, there is a systematic discrimin; .ion that occurs in 
the allocation of public resources to education so that the children 
'ho live m fhe cities of New Jersey receive a less-than-adequate 
education. Tnero s been about 20 years of litigation on that point 
It IS now once again before the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

That is only part of the problem. Money and adequacy of re- 
sources are key. The relevant question for this committee, certain- 

^ix;1m •'^ ^^^^^ how do things better. 

While It is proper, I think, to allow experimentation on the part 
01 school districts and not to wait always on research, what is criti- 
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cal is for us to have a capacity to access these experiments as they 
go on. 

We really do not have a good way of charting on a systematic 
basis what is going on in American eiducation so that we can learn 
from these natural experiments that occur and can then share that 
information more broadly. It is all trial under tire, trial and error. 

R ally what the purpose of educational R&D should be, well, it 
really has two purposes. One, the research purpose is to study what 
is and tr^r to understand what the problems are. The other side of 
the coin is to design solutions which are different from the ones 
which we have in place. 

So research and development kind of looks backwards a^id for- 
wards. Actually one looks backwards and one looks forwards in 
terms of how we do things. So that we do not force everyone to 
kind of reinvent the wheel, I think it is critical to have this capac- 
ity to allow school districts to profit from each others experience. 
We have that to only a very limited degree now. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. I have no '^ther questions. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appre- 
ciate your testimony. We will take into consideration all that you 
have said ^ well as your written iestimoi*y. If you h-ave any fur- 
ther remarks you would like to submit to the committee, we will 
keep the record opjen for 10 days. Thank you again. 

Our Dext panel is Dr. James Keefe, Director of Research, Nation- 
al Absociation of Secondary School Principals; Dr. Edward Keller, 
thi) Deputy Director of the National Association of Elementary 
SchvX)l Principals; Dr. Arnold Webb, the Senior Researcher-Direc- 
tor of tLe Cooperative School Improvement Research for Better 
Schools, testified on belialf of the Coimcil for educational Develop- 
ment and Research; and Dr. Ramon Santiago, Profe&sor for the De- 
partment of Linguistics at Georgetown University. 

Gentlemen, your written v^stimony will be entered into the 
record in its entirety. We ui^e you to take about five to seven min- 
utes to highlight your testimony and elaborate further on y 
questions and points daring the discussion. 

We will b^n with Dr. Keefe. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. JAMES KEEFE, DIRECTOR, GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINQPALS, RESTOr". VA; DR, EDWARD KE» LER, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, NATJONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELI ENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINaPALS, ALEXANDRIA, VA; DR ARNv/^i> WEBB, SENIOR 
RESEARCHER.DIRECTOR, COOPERATIVE SCHOOL IMPROVE- 
MENT, RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
TESTIFYING CN BEHALF OF THE COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AMD RESEARCH, WAS' NGTON, DC; AND DR 
RAMON SANTIAGO, PROFESSOR; DEPARTMEI4T OF LINGUIS« 
TICS, GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Dr. Keefe. Thank you. Mi. Ctiairman, and members of the sub- 
committv»e, my colleagues. My name is James W. Keefe. I am the 
director of research ^or the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. I ai also a member of the National Advisory 
Pane! for the riationai Center on Effective Secondary Schools at 
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the University of Wisconsin, Niadison, which others have spoKen to 
before. 

Just so you know what my biases are, I am a former secondary 
school teacher and principal and a former professor of the school 
management and curriculum instruction in educational research, I 
hr e had r lot of experience in school restructuring projects and 
a. quite interested in how those are carried out by levels of school- 
ing. 

I ^ grateful for the opportunity to represent the views of 
N'^SSP, the secondary principals association, on the proposed 
Ol U research and development center competition. You may be 
interested to know that current NASSP membership includes more 
than 42,000 senior high and middle level principals, assistant prin- 
cipds, professors and other educators and that we speak as con- 
sumers of r-^.uch of this research. 

AU^ough I do research personally, most of our members do not 
We h' ^e a no or very limited self-interest agenda here present. We 
are here to speak for the consumers of this research. 

We at NASSP support the education department's attempt to 
identify pervasive themes and overlapping missions in this 1990 
center compet fcion. Surely z, critical need today exists to provide a 
clear vision of purpose and a collaboration of effort to improve b^/th 
American education and adult productivity, I might say. 

Because we feel strongly about the need for a big picture, an in- 
tegrate look at these efforts, we are shocked that the proposed list 
of new centers does not include any for elementary, middle and 
secondary education. 

Let's put that in context. American schools are generally success- 
ful, generally. They are caring and well-meaning places, but they 
are not very helpful in some cases or very supportive for some stu- 
aeuts. 

The conventional approach to school reform has been to add 
more requirements or more programs. We r.re programmed to 
death. When we want to do something, we ado something. The fact 
is that most American schools do not have an/ systematic model oi 
schooling that they operate from. 

They are blown by the vdnds of change from every direction. 
When new content is mandated or a special need is perceived, a 
program is added, usually as a distinct activity urn elated to the on- 
going curriculum. 

Recent educational research is building a solid conceptual base 
for change in this more conventional approach. The em<^rging 
agenda of school restructuring demands that v;hat we know about 
effective schooling be systematically disseminated and imple^nent- 
ed and studied at the various levels of schooling. It has to get into 
the schoil3, a point made very well by members of the subcommit- 
tee. 

Omitting the elementary, middle and secondary missions from 
the OERI list, in our point of view, is a profound mistake and one 
that will hamper [ actitioners in their efforts to improve teaching 
and learning. 

The NASSP vould like to urge the subcommittee to influence 
the OERI to reinstate these centers and to provide them with ade- 
quate funding. 
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Our rational for this position is quit-e straightforward. School ad- 
ministrators and teachers, rs they try to pursue restructuring, will 
continue to nea. research about the big picture, an integrated view 
of research that takes into account the organizational context of 
their own schools. 

Practical guidance will be needed on all kinds of systematic 
changes: new approaches to scheduling; diagnosis of student devel- 
opment and style, learning style; the use of the cooperative small 
groups that we heard about in earlier testimony; provision for 
interactive and high-tech learning environments, just to cite a few. 

Specifically, we believe that several reasons argue for adding re- 
search centers to the present list based on levels of education. I 
would like to briefly cUe those reasons. J irst of all, students devel- 
op and learn in different stages. Teaching and curriculum diffpr 
dramatically depending on the developmental and social role differ- 
ences of students. 

None of the present centers, the centers as presently "onceived, 
fof,us on how students age and stage of socialization affects their 
ed:i<"dtion. The announcement in the Federal Register indicates 
that all of the centers would address this under the pervasive 
themes, a concept which is very sound in itself. 

Coasidering the previous efforts of centers with bread missions, 
keeping in mind the hijtory of this kind of approach, it seems un- 
likely lhat the centers will address these very points. People lose 
track when they do not have a specific fccus. 

Curiously, the emphas's in the education department's proposal 
on families and "^specially adult education, seems to recognize the 
unique needs oi >oung children and of older learners. The curr^^nt 
list clearly neglects the similar i.ieds of students at other levels of 
maturity. 

We have no quarrei wi.h exploring the education of young chil- 
dren or the education of adults. What is valuable for them is also 
valuablf ^or elementary, middle and junior high school students. 
We feel ^:ose students df I'^nd equal representation in center mis- 
sions and funding. 

The second reason that we would like to advance is that schoole 
function as gestalts. They function as operating crganizations. 
Much research shows how the organizational and cultural features 
of schools effect curriculum, instruction and especially how stu- 
dents are motivated to learn. 

Indeed, one of the most consistsnt findings of research on school 
change — and that is a lot of what we have been talking about 
today» the whole issue of how you change schools— is that innova- 
tion must be grounded in a specific organizational setting. 

The pervasive theme on middle grades and high school would 
tend to suggest a concern for organizational issues, brt it does not 
begin to adequately emphasize the magnitudf of the problems or 
their organizational solutions. 

The description of the center on student learning, ^ think, is es- 
pecially vulnerable to this kind of cilticism. It conveys a strong im- 
pression that higher order thinking occuis in an organizational 
vacuum and is determined primarily by the way in which teachers 
present content. 
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In fact, research srs and practitioners are only beginning to un- 
derstand how instruction can be delivered and thirking encouraged 
for students at all levels in all content areas. 

A third reason we would like to advance is that most research 
tops demand a larger unifying focus. It is easy to get lost walking 
among the trees and to forget you are in a forest. Research that 
addresses issues such as the relationship of family to schooling or 
the learning of specific subjects or something like testing, all of 
those can and should be conducted within centers organized accord- 
ing to level. Perhaps they should be conducted in specific centers 
also, but the implications of these things have real live uses in real 
li\e schools. 

If these topics are considered fx)p national priorities, then the 
missions of the school level centers could be written to mandate 
the appropriate emphasis and, I might say at the same time, regu- 
lar communication with existing practitioner audiences. 

Let me just alert you to the fact of the existing r econdary center 
newsletter, which I will leave here for the committee's reference. 
It s a good illustration of how effective this kind of communication 
can be. 

The recent issue, the one I am leaving -w- - which was mailed to 
numerous practitioners along with professors and others, explored 
peer pressure on achievement m articles such as "Skirting the 
Brain-Nerd Connection: How Bright Students Save Face Among 
Peers. That is a serious problem in schools. 

These articles reported the practical research that is going on 
right now in the secondary center project on families, peers and 
schools, a cros3-cutting kind of topic that is already present in that 
center. 

Finally, research buildo on research. Nobody starts in the 
vacuum. No one starU or very few people start with original ideas. 
Successful centers already exist on the pertinent levels of school- 
ing. During the past four years, two current national centers have 
studied related aspects of middle level, elementary and high 
schools. 

Each center has demonstrated that research missions organizul 
by levels can produce very high quality work that contributes both 
to theory and practice. The secondary center, for example—let me 
cite just one or two examples in ea-^h case of the kind of work that 
)s presently going on that should be continued. 

The secondary center was the first to launch systematic research 
on the question of student and teacher engagement, which is the 
first of the now pervasive themes. It's project on higher order 
thinking in the high school curriculum and on tracking practices 
have suggested new ways of understanding instructional practice. 

Work on assessment has assessment has generated new criteria 
' validity of achievement tests and also procedures for test- 

ing. The secondaiy center project on students at risk, a term we 
hear a lot about tcday, has clarified key principals for achiedng 
success with the- 3 s»tudents and is now concentrating on the link- 
age issue of how schools can coordinate efforts with other commu- 
nity agencies. 

Similarly, the elementary-middle C;»nter has pioneered what I 
would call integralod research, research that deals with the whole 
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picture on such important topics as* how teachers and students r.re 
scheduled and grouped for instruclion in elementary and middle 
grades on the issues of tracking, on the nature of curricular and 
instructional practice by grade levels and, also terribl" important, 
how parents are involved in their children'i, schools ana education. 

We, at NASSP, strongly recommend that the ork of the exisi 
ing elementary, middle and second. ""ry centers be used as a frame 
or framework to initiate a national recompetition to represent 
these levels of schooling. 

Stopping the work of these centers, even for a period of time, will 
surely retard practitioner's access to needed infrrraation. 

I would just like to remind the members of the subcommittee of 
something i.iey are already aware, in 1985, some 16 centers were 
funded for research. Between 1987 and 1989, some 7 more centers 
or minicenters were funded. Only 12 centers are proposed in the 
current cojcrpotition. 

The proven value of research and develc^-inent for different 
levels of schooling, I think, demands that the competition be ex- 
panded to reinclude both the missions and appropriate budgets for 
elementary, middle and secondary education. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. James Keefe follows:] 
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*.r. Chairman and Members of the Subconmlttee: 

^1y name is James W. Keefe. I am the director of research f' r the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. I am also a member 
of the National Advisory Panel to the existinc National Center on 
Effective Secondary Schools at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. I am 
a former secondary school teacher and principal, and professor of school 
management, curriculum and instruction, and educational research. My 
research intsrests are the principal ship, the improvement of teaching and 
learning, and the restructuring of schools. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to represent the views of the National 
Association of Secondary School incipals (NASSP) on the proposed OERI 
National Research and Development Cer*ers Competition. NASSP membership 
includes more than 4R,000 middle, junior, and senior high school 
principals, assistant principals, professors, and other educators. 

We at NASSP support the Education Department's attempt to identify 
pervasive themes and overlapping missions for the 1990 centers 
competition. A critical need exists today to provide a clear vision of 
purposes and a co"'^ ^^^oration of effort to improve American education and 
adult productivity. Because we feel strongly about the need for an 
integrated look at these efforts, however, we are shocked that the 
proposed list of new C3nters \\oez not include any for elementary, middle, 
and secondary education. 

American schools are generally successful. They are caring and 
well-meaning places. But they are not always helpful and supportive for 
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all students. There 1s nothing wrong with the way American schools 
operate that a little long overdue modernizing would not fix. Everything 
in American schooling that is dysfunctional today was perfectly 
comprehensible and justifiable 100 years ago. American schools are 
victims of their own best intentions. They strive mightily, but they 
need some systematic updating. 

The conventional approach to reform in schools has beer; to add more 
requirements or more programs. We are weighed down by an incremental 
approach to change. Rather than make detp and integtative changes, we 
tend to 3dd more programs. We are "programmed" to death. 

Recent educational research is building a solid conceptual base for 
change in this conventional approach. To change vocabulary, however, is 
much easier than to change practice. Contemporary terms like mastery 
learning, effective instruction, end site-based ir.c.iaoHmtrii can be used to 
cloak conventional practice as easily as team :c>aching and small -group 
instruction were employed a decade a<o.. 

Most American sch^ :k a systematic model of schooling. When new 
content is mandate special need is perceived, a program is added — 

usually as a distinc ,.tivity unrelated to the ongoing curriculum. 
Teaching and learning take place as they always have, in isolation behind 
the classroom door. Yet, much of what research tells us argues for 
collaborative planning of instruction, flexible arrangements of time and 
resources, systematic diagnosis of student capabilities, styles and 
needs, and a personalized approach to teaching and learning. American 
schools must be s.'Stematically reoro:,iized to support instructional 
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Improvement, and Amencar. classrooms must become less rigid. 

The emerging agenda for school restructuring demands that what we know 
about effective schooling be systematically implemented and studied at 
the pertinent levels of schooling. Omitting the elementary-middle and 
secondary missions from the OERI list of proposed Research a 'id 
Development Centers is a profound mistake, one tfi^t will hamper 
practitioners in their efforts to improve teaching and learning. The 
NASSP urges the Subcommittee to pr.^rsuade the Department of Education to 
reinstate these centers and to provide them with adequate funding. 

School administrators and teachers, as they pursue the goal of 
restructuring, will continue to need integrated research that takes into 
account the organizational context of schools. Practical guidance will 
be needed for schools to attempt such systematic changes in organization, 
curriculum, and instruction as: 

• Continual diagnosis of student development, style, attitudes, and 
skills; 

• Ongoing advisement for all students; 

• Collaborative teacher planning of instruction; 

• Provision of interactive learning environments with enrichment and 
remediation as needed; 

• New approaches to school scheduling; 

• f^astevy-based instruction in aJ basic skills; 

• Cooperative small -group arrangements for cC"ceptual learning and 
socialization; 

• New approaches to assessment of student progress, teacher 
performance, and program quality. 
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We believe that the following reasons argue for inclusion of additional 
centers based on the levels of education (elementary, middle, high 
school ) . 

Students develop and learn in ,.fferent stages . The challenges of 
teaching and the issues of curriculum differ dramatically depending 
on the developmental and social role differences associated with 
students of diffc-rent ages. None of the centers as presently 
concaved invites focused rese&rch on how students' age and stag? of 
socialization affects the kind of education that can h^^ most 
effective. The announcement indicates that all of the centers would 
ad'iress this under "pe-vasive themes," but, based on previous efforts 
to focus the work of centers with broad missions, it see. unlikely 
that this problem will oe addressed in a powerful way. 

Curiously, the empnasis on famili s and especially adult 
education seems to recognize unique needs of young children and of 
older students. But the current list clearly neglects ^ needs of 
students at other levels of maturity in relation to particular 'nds 
of organizational settings. We have no quarrel with exploring the 
learning needs of young children or adults. What is valuable for 
the!n is also important for elementary, middle and senior high school 
studeits. One should not rule out the other; one should not 
proposed at the expense of the other. Elementary, middle and 
secondary rji-jsions demand equa'i representation. 

2. School? function as g estalts . Much research shows how thr 

organizational and cultural features of schools affect curriculum, 
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instruction, and especially student motivation learn. More 
productive student outcomes will not be achieved by studying 
curriculum or instruction alone. One of the most consistent findings 
of research on school change is that innovation itself must be 
grounded in the specific organizational culture for which it is 
intended. The pervasive theme on middle grades and high school 
suggests a concern for organizational issues, but it does not 
adequately emphasize the magnitude of the problems or the solutions 
that require attention to special organizational forms. 

The importance of research focused on organizational context is 
further underscored by the recent interest of leading policymakers, 
practitioners and researchers in th' fundamental restructuring of 
educational systems and organizations. Unfortunately , the proposed 
list of centers minimi7es the opportunity for integrated research on 
the organizational properties of schooling. The description of the 
Center on Student Learning seems especially vulnerable to this 
criticism. It conveys a strorg impression that highpr order thinking 
occurs in an organizational vacuum and is determined almost 
exclusively by the technical presentation of content. On the other 
hand, research and development by levels of schooling allows 
researchers and practitioners to understand how instruction can be 
delivered and thinking encouraged by students at that level in aJX 
content areas. 

3. Host research topics demand a larger unifying focus . Research 
agendas that address issues such as the relatlunsnlp of family to 
school 1 no, tilt; learning of rpecific subjects, testing, or writing can 
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ard should be conducted within centers organized according to level. 
If thesf^ topics are considered top national priorities, the missions 
of school-level centers could be written to provide the appropriate 
emphasis* Much of the OERI research agenda would have more payoff 
for practice if it were pursued within school-level centers that make 
it their business to communicate regularly with the existing 
practitioner audiences. 

The existing secondary center Newsletter is a good illustration 
of how effective this kind of research-cum-communication can be* A 
recent issue of the Newsletter (mailed to numerous practitioners) 
explored a particular aspect of student engagement in school that has 
significant pracUcal implications for school improvement. Peer 
pressure on achievement was discussed in articles such as. "Skirting 
the Brain-Nerd Connection: How Bright Students Save Face Among 
Peers." and "Breaking the Brain-Nerd Connection." These articles 
reported practical research from the secondary center project on 
families, peers and schools. 

Research builds on research . Syccessful centers alr€a<ty exist for 
the pertinent levels of schooling. During the past four years, two 
current national centers hr.e itudied elementary, middle, and high 
schools Each center has demonstrated that when research missions 
are organized by levels, high qualUy work can be conducted that 
contributes both to theory and prisctice. 

The secondary center was the first to i*i!rch « SjSlenatic 
research effort on the question of student and teacher engagement. 

6 
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one of the new pervasive themes. Its research on non-Instructional 
influences on adolescents' engagement and achievement has produced 
important new findings about students' experiences in families and 
cownunities. Projects on higher order thinking in the high school 
curriculum and on stratification of learning opportunities because of 
tracking practices have suggested new ways of understanding 
instructional discourse that transcend the conventional "thinking 
skills" approach. Work on assessment has generated new criteria for 
the validity of ucliievement tasks, and has codified innovative 
assessment procedures that heretofore had not been synthesized. The 
secondary center project on programs for st»:<jents at-risk has 
clarified key principles for building trusv among school 
practitioners and inner city youth of diverse cultural backgrounds. 
This project is now concentrating explicitly on schools building 
coordinated efforts with other community agencies. 

The elementary-middle center has pioneered research on such 
important integrated topics as variations in how teachers and 
students are scheduled and grouped for instruction in elementary and 
middle grades, the needs of students with different social 
backgrounds and differing abilities, the nature of curricular and 
instructional practices by grade levels, and how parents are involved 
in their children's schools and education. 

Stopping the work of the elementary, middle, and secondary 
centers even for a period of time will retard practitioner's access 
to needed information. Centers need to produce work that has ready 
application to the r'^al world of the school. Associations like NASSP 
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understand the Importance of information brokering — translating the 
work of scholars and researchers into practical forms and language 
acceptable to practitioners. It is perhaps the most important 
function of Associations aiJ similar agencies. It should also be a 
primary function of the Research and Development Centers, 
particularly those that serve specific levels of schooling. 
Effective schools research, for example, was not widely accepted in 
middle and secondary schools until the findings were revalidated for 
these organizational levels. 

We strongly reconinend that the work of the existing 
elementary-middle and secondary centers be used to frame a national 
re-competition to represent these levels of schooling. In 1985, some 
sixteen centers were funded for research on a broad range of 
importsnt educational missions. An additional seven centers were 
funded between 1987 and 1989. Only 12 centers are proposed in the 
current competition. The proven value of research and development 
for different levels of schooling demands that the competition be 
expanded to include the already very successful elementary, middle 
and secondary center missions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee for your 
attention to this important issue. I am confident that the countless 
teachers and administrators who will directly benefit from your 
intervention join me in expressing appreciation for your leadership. 
I am pleased to answer any question the Committee might have. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Edward Keller. 

Dr. Keller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As you will note from 
our written testimony, NASSP is focused on and strongly recom- 
mends the continuation of the center for research on elementary 
and middle schools. 

Many of the current issues in education reform and restructur- 
ing focus on the complex interrelationships of parents, students, 
professional staff, curricula and resources that determine the suc- 
cess or failure of teaching and learning. 

As a matter of fact, the need for continuing an expanded re- 
search directed at the school site was supported recently, Monday, 
October 23rd, in a Senate hearing on the quality of education infor- 
mation before the Grovemment Information and Regulation Sub- 
committee of the Grovemmental Affairs Committee. 

Christopher Cross, the newly appointed assistant secretary for 
OERI, referred to the education compact between President Bush 
and the governors calling attention to seven areas where perform- 
ance goals are likely to be set. Among these are reducing the drop- 
out rate, improving academic achievement of disadvantaged stu- 
dents, and establishing orderly, safe, drug-free climates for learn- 
ing. 

Patrician Graham, also at that hearing, listed six major issues 
for research. Two of these are decentralized management of schools 
and integration of social services at the school site. These areas for 
research, identified and articulated by Drs. Cross and Graham, ad- 
mirably fit the mission of the Center for Research in Elementary 
and Middle Schools. 

Another issue critically important to building principals is the 
impact of reform-directed legislation on the schools. As one exam- 
ple, the Pennsylvania Association of Elementary and Secondary 
School Principals, recently compiled a list of 34 such reform initia- 
tives. Research on the impact of these and other laws would be of 
great assistance to principals and other policy-makers. 

These issues that I have just stated, along with all the issues that 
you have heard 'his morning, indicate to us the substantial need 
for consideration of the continuation of the Center for Research 
and Elementary Schools. We hope you will do all you can to restore 
that center to the competition. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Edward Keller follows:] 
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The National Association of Elementary School Principals » representing over 
26,000 eleaentary and middle school principals in our nation, strongly supports 
th« inclusion of a Center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools as a 
key component of the overall research mission of the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement* 

Our commitment to the importance of this Center is demonstrated in our efforts 
to disseminate the Center's products. Through publications and conferences, 
NAESP hss ensbled thousands oc elementary and middle school principals to 
becomt acquainted with important Center research findings that would enhance 
their school site leadership roles (see page 4). Ve intend to continue that 
disaamlnation proceaa. 

The school site is the significant location for conducting reaearch and, mcst 
eapacially, for putting research into practice.. Leading thoae efforts are the 
nation's elementary and middle school principals. Harmonizing disparate research 
findinga Into effective, comprehensive programa haa been and always will be an 
important Inatructlonal leadarahlp proficiency of principala. 

Research, too, must be attentive to tiiesa interrelationahipa: the interplay of 
curriculum, instructional methodologies, students varying learning styles and 
ievela of achiavament* staff attributes, parent and community expectations, and 
local, state and federal policioa and regulationa. 

The current liat of centers to be funded by the Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement excludea from consideration a canter vhoaa basic mission is to 
focus ita attention to the very important holistic viaw of what a school is all 
about.. 
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The context and culture of a school cannot be understood by multl-sludles 
of diverse subject matter areas. A Center for Research on Elementary and Middle 
schools Is essential to deal with Instructional methods which cross specific 
natter disciplines. It Is essential for examining school effects and teacher 
effects on a variety of student and staff organizational Issues. 

The Gestalt theory that "the whole Is greater than the sum of Its parts" is as 
applicable to a school as it Is to an Individual. And a research center that 
can focua on the school as "greater than rhc sum of its parts" is critical. 
There is a plethora of research funded by the federal government and others on 
epeclfic parts, but the only opportunity, to focue on hov thoee parte interact 
effectively for children is the continuation of a Center for Reeearch on 
Elementary and Middle Schoole.^ 

fit the Comittee veil knove* very serioue attention ie nofw being paid to 
an education reform component labeled aa reetructuring. It antic ipstee the 
granting of coneiderable autonomy as well ae accountability to a school eite to 
improve etudent learning. NAESP applauda thie effort. Call it reetructuring, 
echool eita management, or tmpoverment, thia movamant haa caught the Imagination 
of tha public, the profettional and the politician with equal larvor. 

Komentum la growing at all levels - local* etate and federal - for echool 
^iatrlcte to move forward vigorouely in implementing some restructuring of 
their echoole. 

What a eerloue miatake, then, at a time trhen reeearch on affective reetructuring 
practicee will be in gre^t demand, to eliminate the one canter than can offer 
timely and valuable aeeietance to this national improvement effort.. 
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The Naciona) Association of Elementary School Principals therefore vigorously 

urges Che Coomiccee to insist Chat Che Cencer for Research on Elementary and 

Middle Schools be restored to the list of proposed research and development 
centers. 
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THE PRINCIPAL 



Becker, Henry J. The Itspact of Computers on Children's Learning. 
Nov *88; 64 

Epstein, Joyce L. What Principals Should Know About Parent 
Involvement. Jan '87; 6 

Holllfield, John H.. A Special Report on Hlddle Schools. 
Mar *88; 26 

{Urwelt, Nancy A Research Study: Effective Prepr.oarv Programs 
and Practices. May '88; 19 



CONFERENCES 



NAESP Scholars Seminar - July 20-23, 1986 
NAESP Scholars Seminar - July 20-22, 1987 
Office of Educational Research and 

Improve meat 
Center for Research on Elementary and 

Middle Schools 
Henry J«y Becker - '86; 
Joyce Epstein - *86; *87 
Gary Gottfredson - '86; '87 
John Hollifleld - *86; *87 
Edward McDlll - *86 
Jaaee McPartland - *86; *87 
Robert E. Slavic - »86; '87 
Robeit Stevens - *87 

Great L«kes Middle School Conference 
July 6, 7 & 8, 1988 

Joyce Epstein 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Arnold Webb. 

Dr. Webb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Arnold Webb. 
I am director of the Cooperative School Improvement Program at 
Research for Better Schools in PhilaJelphia. Research for Better 
Schools is one of the regional educational laboratories suppo ted by 
the United States Department of Education. 

Today, though, I am here on behalf of all the regional education- 
al laboratories, the educational research centers and their trade as- 
sociation, the Council for Educational Development and Research. 

The council has two concerns: one is omissions in the list of re- 
search center topics proposed by the Department of Education; the 
other is the scope of some of the center topics listed in the Septem- 
ber 12, 1989, Federal Register. 

You may ask why an individual from a regional laboratory is so 
concerned about topics proposed for educational research centers. 
The reason is simoly this; that the work of the labs and the centers 
is interrelated ana interdependent. 

R^onal educational laboratories help school people to under- 
stand and use research information. We help teachers and adminis- 
trators analyse the pros and cons of educational options, install im- 
proved instructions and management practices, and new ideas. 

To do our work, however, we draw heavily upon research con- 
ducted at these centers. We provide the delivery system and the re- 
gional centers. The centers provide much of the content. 

Although the regional educational laboratories, through their 
day-tOKlav involvement with school systems, have a unique perspec- 
tive on the kinds of research needed to improve our schools, they 
must rely upon the centers to enhance their content base. 

We know, too, that there are too few Federal research dollars to 
do everything that needs doing. For that reason, the council com- 
mends this subcommittee for your recent report recommending 
that funding for the National research and development function 
be expanded to one percent of the total local state and Federal edu- 
cation spending, would that it could happen. 

Until your recommendation becomes reality, however, we will do 
the best we can. It is our understanding that of the $18 million ap- 
propriated for national education research centers, approximately 
$10 will be availaDle for the 12 center missions proposed by the De- 
partment of E-ducfation. Since it Is virtually impossible to operate a 
credible research center program on less than $1 million per y^ar, 
the administration and the Congress face a difficult dilemma. That 
is the proposed list, and it is about $2 million short. 

It is imperative that we spend the few dollars we have investigat- 
ing areas of highest national priority. Both the Congress and the 

fmblic must be convinced that topics around which centers will be 
ormed are worthy of Federal investment. Center missions much 
engender trust that the administration is identifying issues impor- 
tant to policy-makers at the National, state, local and classroom 
levels, and that research on these issues will guide educational im- 
provement. 

Lack of time does not permit me to address every issu% but let 
me address some of the major concerns that we have, first, the 
council adds its voice to that of a large number of policy-makers 
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and school people who are deeply concerned about the elimination 
of centers to study the effectr. of elementary, middle and high 
school organization on student learning. 

Second, the council urges that the study of cultyjral diversi^ be 
added to the proposed list of research center missions. The admmis- 
tration aigues that these missions cross cut the work of all the pro- 
posed research centers. We disagree and say that such a cross cut- 
ting approach will leave the job in disarray if not completely 
undone. 

Specifically, we strongly recommend that missions to study the 
effects of school organization on student learning at the elementa* 
zy, middle and hi^ school levels should be aaded to the list of 
topics for research centers. 

This omission is puzzling for several reasons^ First and foremost, 
the most prominent challenge in school improvement today is how 
to restructure schools and put more decision-making power into the 
hands of teachers. That may be the kind of educational perestroika 
that Mr. Bartlett referred to earlier today. 

It is interesting that across the educational spectrum, the one 
thme that everybody seems to agree on is the fact that sdiools 
need to be restructured; that we need to take another look at how 
we educate youngsters. What we are really talking about is inistitu- 
tional chaniH^ and that we need to look at our precepts and all of 
the things that go mto educating kids; examine them, assess them 
and assess the extent to which they are working for us. 

Evaluating this new kind of school management can only be 
done at the school and district level. This is exactly where the 
center studying the effects of school organization conduct their 
work. 

The second omission, the research coming from these centers is 
giving school people techniques for creating learning environmente 
where chiklren achieve. The issues the centers have tackled are the 
nuto and bolte of schooling, ability grouping, tracking, class size, 
grade span, retention, promotion policies, grading and reward prac- 
tices, student drop-out, staff development, decision-making, and the 
like. These are vital issues for school improvement and appaiiently 
will not be studied by other centers on the proposed list. 

Third, one of the most important emerging issues, areas of re- 
search in this country, is how middle schools can address the 
unique problems of young adolescente. You may recall that this 
was doctimented as recently as June of this year by the Carnegie 
Council on Adolescent Development in ite widely hailed report, 
"Turning Points: Preparing Youth for the 21st Century." 

This report notes a volatile mismateh between the organization 
and curriculum of middle grade sc* jo]s on the one hand, and the 
intellectual and emotional needs of young adolescents on the other^ 

"Turning Points" offers a number of recommendations for tranr/- 
forming middle grade education. Did you know that much of tlie 
original research behind the report comes from the current Center 
for Research on Elementery and Middle Schools? 

There is more to be done in appl3ring the research to make 
middle schools the best they can be. Let s not waste this invest- 
ment of Federal dollars. Let's keep this mission on the National re- 
search agenda. 

lOS 
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A second area that I wanted to address was the need for a mis- 
sion to address the impact of cultural diversity on schools and 
learning. Those of us who work in schools know that a child's cul- 
tural background exerts a tremendous Influence on learning. How 
could this mission be omitted froir the list? 

Understanding and using cultural backgrounds to enhance learn- 
ing among members of our growing ethnic groups, especially Afri- 
can-Americans and Hispanics, should be the major concern of one 
of our national research centers. We need this center to examine 
cultural effects and, when appropriate, the contribution of lan- 
guage to learning. 

Studies of demographics show us some remarkable trends that 
are taking place in our country. For example, by the year 2020, 25 
percent of the population of the United States will be of Hispanic 
origin. 

ThiB has enormous social, political and educational impact for us. 
They are areas that we ought to be looking at now, that we ought 
to be concerned with, that we ought to be studying and that we 
ought to be spending time on. 

At this moment, school districts from Maine to California are 
struggling to provide effective education in schools attended by 
multiple mixes of language minority and limited English-r-oficient 
children; Hispanic, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Korean, Cuban, Hai- 
tian arid so on. School people need the information that a center 
dedicated to research on cultural diversity will provide. 

Briefly, there were a number of center missions that need more 
refinement and targeting; for example, the Center on Post-Second- 
ary Learning and Teaching Assessment and the Educational Poli- 
cies and Student Learning Center. 

The postsecondary center's mission statement virtually ignores 
the most pressing national issues facing postsecondary education. 
For example, there is nothing to indicate that any attention will be 
given to the long-term implications of forcing students to pay for 
college with loans instead of grants. Nor does their appear to be an 
intent to study why minority males are enrolling in higher educa- 
tion programs in greatly diminished numbers, and those that do 
enroll, have a disproportionately high drop-out rate. 

We need to find some answers. I spent— a personal note— I spent 
five years as professor and dean of education at CCNY, the City 
College of New York. One of the things that we did in that school 
of education was we provided a sizable percentage of teachers for 
the New York City school system. 

The problem that we had to deal with constantly was the ques- 
tion of dropouts and retention. The kinds of programs we had to 
set up dealt with what we could do to keep young people in school 
who had to leave for a whole variety of reasons. Those most par- 
ticularly affected were young, black males, some of whom start 
school; most of whom did not finish. A center that dealt with edu- 
cational policies, a center that dealt with postsecondary learning 
should be dealing with some of these issues. 

The mission statement proposed for educational policies and stu- 
dent learning centers is really a potpourri of issues that do not con- 
ceptually tie together. These are more appropriate to the mission 
of the assessment centers. 
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There are serious omissions in the proposed work of the policy 
center. Take, for example, the growing number of state court deci- 
sions on school finance- Cases in Texas, Kentucl^, West Viiginia 
and elsewhere are proof of an urgent need to study school finance. 

Tlie c h a ng ing role of state-level policy-makers also needs exami- 
nations. What are the implications of control by state government 
rath^ than by state level education professionals? What, for exam- 
ple, are the implications in New Jersey of the state takeover of an 
entire school district for a five-year perici These are the kinds of 
issues that need to be isolated and studied in such a center. 

In summary, designating research priorities for a limited number 
of national research and development centers is an arduous and 
complex tasL It requires establishing a do^cate balance between 
applied and basic research, between short and long term interests, 
and between the needs of a variety of constituencies. It is not an 
ea^ task for anyone. 

However, when well-managed and given the time to do their 
work, these centers can provide a great deal of useful information 
to educational practitioners. When thoughtfully and wellK»nceived, 
they provide a source of hope that we can, indeed, make schools 
better places to learn and work. 

Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Dr, Arnold Webb follows:] 
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Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee. 

My name is Arnold Webb. I an\ director of the Cooperative 
School Improvement Program rd Research for Belter Schools 
in Philadelphia. Research for Better i'chools is one of the 
regional educational laboratories su ported by the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Today, though, I am here on behalf of all the regional 
educational laboratories, a number of the nation's finest 
educational lesearch centers, and their trade association, the 
Council for Educational Development and Research. TTie 
Council has two concerns. One is omissions in the list of 
research center topics proposed by the Department of 
Education. The other k the scope of some of the center topics 
listed in the September 12, 1989 Federal Register. 

Because of the seriousness of these matters, I request that my 
testimony, along with its two attachments, be submitted for the 
record. 
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You may ask, Mr, Ch^tirman, why an individual from a 
legional laboratory is so concerned about topics proposed for 
edi'cationai research centers. The reason is this. 

Every day, the regional educational laboratories help school 
people use research infcirmation. We help teachers and 
administrators analyze the pros and cons of educational 
options, install improved instructional and management 
practices, and test new ideas. To do our woric, we draw heavily 
upon research conducted at these centers. Not a day goes by 
without our being painfully aware of the kinds of questions that 
beg for answers. 

Li ouici words, tiie regional educational laboratories have a 
unique perspective of the kinds of research that is needed to 
improve our schools. 

But while I speak for the laboratories, I also speak for our 
member centers, some of whom are here to help me answer 
specific questions you may have. 

We know that there are too few federal research dollars to do 
everything that needs doing. For that reason, the Council 
commends this subcommittee for your recent report 
recommending that funding for the national research and 
development function be expanded to one percent of total local, 
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state, and federal education spending. Until your 
recommendation becomes reality, however, we will do the best 
we can. 

It is our understanding that of the $18 million appropriated for 
national educational research centers, approximately $10 
million will be available for the 12 center missions proposed by 
the Department of Education. Since it is virtually impossible to 
operate a credible research center program on less than $1 
million per year, the A Jministration and the Congress face a 
difficult dilemma. That is, given the proposed list, we are 
about $2 million short. 

It is imperative that we spend the few doUars we have 
investigating areas of highest national priority. Both the 
Congress and the public must be convinced that the topics 
around which centers will be formed are worthy of federal 
investmmt Center missions must engender trust that the 
Administration is identifying issues important to policymakers 
at the national, state, local, and classroom levels, and that 
research on these issues will guide educational improvement. 

Two Center Missions Must Be Added. 

Lack of time does not permit me to address every issue in the 
Council*s draft response to the Department of Education on this 
matter. We have attf^Jhed our draft comments to this statement. 
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But allow me to address here our major concerns. First, the 
Council adds its voice to that of a large number of 
policymakers and school people who are deeply concerned 
about the elimination of centers to study the effects of 
elementary, middle, and high school organization on student 
learning. Second, the Council urges that the study of cultural 
diversity be added to the proposed list of research center 
missions. 

The Administration argues that these missions "cross-cut" the 
work of all of the proposed research centers. We disagree, and 
say that such a cross cutting approach will leave the job in 
disarray, if not completely undone. 

Moreover, these mission areas should be added even if the 
Department of Education does not increase funding for the 
research centers. The Council's draft corrunents to the 
Department of Education contain some recommendations on 
how to do this creatively with other sources of federal funds. 

Missions to study the effects of school organization 
on student learning at the elementary, middle, and 
high school levels should be added to the list of topics 
for research centers. 

I have attached to our testimony a sample of letters written to 
the Department of Education. The letters object to the 
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exclusion of the elementary, middle, and high school research 
niissions from the proposed list. 

This omission is puzzling for four reasons. First, the research 
coming from these centers has given school people techniques 
for creating learning environments where children achieve. 
The issues the centers have tackled are the nuts and bolts of 
schooling - ability-grouping, tracking, class size, grade span, 
retention and promotion policies, grading and reward 
practices, student dropout, staff development, school decision- 
making processes, and elementary, middle, and high school 
organization. These are vital issues for school improvement 
and will not be studied by other centers on the proposed list. 

Second, these centers are acknowledged to be among the most 
successful of the Department of Education research centers. 
Their research is practical. The findings help schools and 
districts plan improvements, make knowledgeable decisions, 
and organize schools and classrooms. Tlianks to the work of 
these research centers, schools and districts are producing 
documented instances of improved student achievement. 

Third, and extremely puzzling, the most prominent challenge 
in school improvement today is how to restructure schools and 
put more decision-making power into the hands of teachers, 
principals, and parents. This is a school organization issue. 
Evaluating this new kind of school management can only be 
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done at die school and district level. And this is exactly where 
the centers studying the effects of school organization conduct 
their work. 

They are where the action is. I can testify to the fact that the 
current Center for Research on Elementary and Middle 
Schools is giving me tools that woik. 

Fourth, and again extremely puzzling, one of the most 
important emerging areas of research in this country is how 
middle schools can address the imique problems of young 
adolescents. You may recall that this was documented as 
recently as June of this year by the Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development in its widely hailed report. Turning 
Points: Preparing American Youth for the 21st Century. 

This report notes a volatile mismatch between the organization 
and curriculum of middle grade schools on one hand, and the 
intellectual and emotional needs of young adolescents on the 
other. It is at this age and grade level, the report tells us, that 
we begin to see substance abuse, teenage pregnancy, sexually 
transmittf^d diseases, social alienation, diminished learning, and 
absenteeism. It should surprise no one that the number of 
young people dropping out of school begins to rise at this age. 

Turning Points offers a number of recommendations for 
transforming middle grade education. But do you know that 
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much of the original research behind the report comes from the 
current Center for Research on Elementary and Middle 
Schools? 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are getting a significant return on 
our small investment for research on this topic. Why stop a 
wonderful and useful generator of ideas for our nation's 
schools? 

There is more to be done in applying the research to make 
middle schools the best they can be. Let us not waste this 
investment of federal dollars. Let us keep this mission on the 
national research center agenda. 

In short, Mr. Qiairman and members of the Committee, the 
missions of the centers that study the effects of elementary, 
middle, and high school organization on student learning 
should be reinstated as a critical mission for the nation's 
federally funded educational research centers. 

A mission to address the impact of cultural diversity 
on schools and learning should be added. 

Those of us who work in schools know that a child's cultural 
background exerts a tremendous influence on learning. How 
could this mission be omitted from the list? 
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Understanding and using cultural backgrounds to enhance 
learning among members of our growing ethnic groups, 
especially African-Amtricans and Hispanics, should be the 
major concern of one of our national research centers. We 
need this center to examine cultural effects and, when 
appropriate, the contribution of language to learning.' 

For example, fix>m 1982 to the year 2020, the number of 
children speaking a primary language other than English is 
expected to increase from just under two million to almost six 
million. At this moment, school districts from Maine to 
California are struggling to provide effective education in 
schools attended by multiple mixes of language minority and 
limited English proficient children - Hispanic, Vietnamese, 
Cambodian, Korean, Cuban, Haitian and so on. 

School people need the information that a center dedicated to 
research on cultural diversity will provide. 

A number of center missions need more refinement 
and targeting. 

The Council suggests that some center missions are 
inadequately targeted. Tlie most serious problems occur in 
mission statements for the Center on Post-Secondary Learning 
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and Teaching Assessment and the Educational Policies and 
Student Learning Center. 

The post-secondary mission must focus on critical 
policy issues not addressed by other federal 
programs. 

TTie post-secondary center's mission statement virtually 
ignores the most pressing national issues facing post-secondary 
education. 

This congressional committee is very familiar with these 
problems. For example, there is nothing to indicate that any 
attention will be given to the long-temi implications of forcing 
students to pay for college with loans mstead of grants. Nor 
does there appear an intent to study why minority males are not 
succeeding in higher education programs and what we can do to 
help them. 

An explosive juxtaposition of issues emerges when one 
examines the role of for-profit proprietary schools and the 
numbers of minority students enrolled at these institutions. Are 
these institutions providing a service that no one else will 
provide, as they claim, or is personal debt making their 
students* lives even harder than it was before? 
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Hie issues that the Department of Education proposes for this 
center are more appropriately addressed by The Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education. This is an already 
existing pro; ram ftinded in Fiscal Year 1990 at $1 1.9 million. 
Assigning them to the post-secondary center duplicates the 
wc(k of this well-established and relatively well-funded federal 
program. More than that, though, it leaves too many other 
problem areas untouched. Hiese areas affect not only the lives 
of our young people, but also the use of billions of taxpayer 
dollars. 

Refine the mission of the Education Policies and 
Student Learning Center. 

TTie mission statement proposed for the Education Policies and 
Student Learning Center consists of a mish-mash of issues that 
do not conceptually tie together. For example, some of the 
issues concern evaluation and assessment. These are more 
appropriate in the mission of the Assessment Center. Other 
topics belong in the mission of centers aiat study the effects of 
school organization, such as the centers mentioned before for 
their marvelous work in elementary, middle and high schools. 
TTiis is yet another reason why these centers* missions truly 
need to be reinstated. 

There are serious omissions in the proposed work of this policy 
center as well. Take, for example, the growing numbers of 
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State court decisions on school finance. Cases in Texas, 
Kentucky, Wes: Virginia and elsewhere are proof of an urgent 
need to study school finance. Specifically, researchers need to 
reopen the enamination of state policies that seek equitable 
financing for niral and uiban education. Unlike 25 years ago 
when many states Jast faced this issue, today we are living with 
fiscal austerity, 

Tlwre is Ro escaping the hard financial choices that have to be 
made in this new era. The distribution of tax dollars away 
from wealthier communities is one choice that will not make it 
easy for some state legislators and governors to get up some 
mornings and go to work. In a number of states, we arc about 
to see large state experiments in school policy. We need 
researchers to keep on top of these experiments and report 
their findings back to us. 

Related to this is the chai.ging role of state level policymakers. 
This, too, needs examination. What are the implications and 
effects of control by state governments rather than state-level 
education professionals? How do we reconcile the eroding 
power of local education policymakers while, at the same time, 
advocate for conmiunity and parent control? 

To members of the Coimcil, these are issues crying out for 
investigation. We beg that this center's mission be rethought 
and refocused. 
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Summary 

Designating research priorities for a limited number of 
national research and development centers is an arduous and 
complex task. It requires fmding a delicate balance between 
applied and basic research, between short and long term 
interests, and between the needs of a variet>* of constituencies. 
It is not an easy task for anyone, including the professionals at 
the Department of Education. 

Given such a ftamewoik, we have tried to make suggestions 
that will inspire a new trust in the federal educational research 
and development effort Not that we are claiming that each 
research dollar must immediately translate into improved 
learning. No one expects that every dollar put into health 
research at the National Institutes of Health will make us 
healthier right away. The federal educational research 
program is no different. Our experience, though, leaves no 
question in our minds that there is a critical place for mission 
driven, educational research centers at the federal level. 

When well-managed and given the time to do their work, these 
centers can provide a great deal of useful information to 
educational practitioners. When thoughtfully and well- 
conceived, they provide a source of hope that we can, indeed, 
make schools better places to learn and work. 
Thank you. 

Er|c ..|23 
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DRAFT 



Council for Educational Development and Research 

Comments on 
Proposed Research and Development Competition 



Introduction 



The designation of educational research priorities for a limited 
number of national R&D centers is an arduous and complex task. It 
requires a delicate balance between applied and basic research, 
between short and long-term interests, between the needs of a 
variety of constituencies, between various potential 
conceptualizations of primary and secondary issues (and their inter- 
relationships), and between the multitude of promising areas that 
deserve support by few available dollars. While we appreciate the 
intricacy of the problem, the serious process OERI employed to arrive 
at its current list of missions, and the compromises such a list 
necessarily entails, we believe the proposed configuration suffers 
from serious shortcomings. 



by the 



Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
U.S. Department of Education 



October 26, 1989 
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Primary among these shortcomings is the omission of several mission 
areas critical to the improvement of schools and the solution of 
pressing social problems. These significant omissions include 
research centers that focus on: 1) the organizational context at 
specific levels of schooling — elementary, middle, and high school; 
and (2) cultural diversity. While OERI acknowledges the importance 
of these areas, and cites them as themes that should "crosscut** all 
mission areas, there is a serious fallacy to such an af^roach. In the 
past, areas that all were to pursue have turned out to be areas that 
have been poorly pursued, lacking in priority iind sustained 
direction. 

A second shortcoming involves the mismatch between current public 
policy needs and the formulation of two center missions — 
Postsecondary Learning and Teaching Assessment, and Educational 
Policies and Student Learning. The third shortcoming is that the 
topics in the Center for Science Teaching and Learning seem too 
limited. 

These problems can be rectified by: (1) re-establishing missions to 
study the effects of school organization on student learning at the 
elementary, middle, and high school levels; (2) adding a mission to 
study cultural diversity, especially the problems of language 
minority and limited English proficient students, and (3) revising the 
research work to be carried out by the proposed postsecondary, 
policy and science centers to better reflect current needs. 

We suggest that these additional mission areas need to be 
incorpom!^ even if current levels of OERI funding do not change. 
However, we suggest some appropriate funding alternatives to 
augment the existing OERI base and to provide full funding for a 
collective system of national education research and development 
centers. 
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Recommendation No. 1: Assure sufficient, long-term 
funding for each research center. 

It is of utmost importance that centers be funded sufficiently to 
support a critical mass of researchers for a sustained period of 
inquiry. Experience suggests one million dollars annually as a 
minimum, although short-term savings may be possible for new 
institutions that will require fewer resources for their start up year. 
Sustained, long-term funding is a second necessity. The complexity 
of existing problems in each of the articulated mission areas and the 
requirements of valid research and development suggest five years 
as a minimum commitment. 

Recommendation No. 2; Re-establish centers to study the 
effects of school organization on student learning at the 
elementary, middle, and high school levels. 

This is the most grievous mistake in the list of proposed missions for 
two reasons. First, recent work in these mission areas has produced 
some of the most valuable contributions to understanding how to 
improve schools and how to develop practical approaches actually 
used to make American schools better. Second, the important issues 
of school organization from which this research has emerged are not 
addressed by the newly proposed OERI centers. 

The specific study of elementary, middle, and high school 
organization and its effects has attracted some of the top research 
talent of this nation and has produced exemplary research and 
development results that must be continued. Investigators in these 
areas have produced in the past four years documented 
improvement in student learning through models they have 
developed for restructuring schools, effective reading and writing 
practices, cooperative learning practices, parent involvement 
practices, and effective models of instruction and organization in 
middle schools. They have identified key non-instructional 
influences on students* engagement and achievement and established 
major principles for implementing effective school/community 
programs for inne^-city youth. 
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The issues being investigated by these centers that will be addressed 
peripherally, if at all, by the proposed center missions include: 

Sckooi Restructuring mh4 Effectlteness — the 
fundamental restructuring of educational systems and 
organizations is a school organization and context issue. For 
example, evaluations of the impact of site-based management 
and practices of parent involvement can be conducted only at 
the school and district levels, which is where centers studying 
.he effects of school organization conduct their work. 

Sckooi MHd TeMcktr Effects — these contextual and 
organizational issues include the effects of tracking and ability 
grouping, class size, grade span, retention, pr<»notion policies, 
grading, reward practices, staffing practices (including 
departmentalization and interdisciplinary teaming), staff 
development, school decision-making processes, and other 
aspects of elementary, middle, and high school organization. 

I nstrutttOMMl Methods tkMt Apply lu M^uy Curriculum 
AreMS" these school organization and classroom practices for 
effective instruction include cooperative learning, mastery 
learning, individualized instruction, computer use in 
instruction, active learning and active teaching, direct 
instruction, and the effective uses of homework. 

Other issues— these school context and organization issues 
include classroom management, school rules, discipline 
I>ractices, reducing student grade retentions and dropout, 
effective dropout retrieval and recovery, and the role of the 
principal at each school level. 

In summary, the focus of missions on the organizational context of 
elementary, middle, and high schools and organizational change in 
those schools has produced effective programs that schools are 
currently using to improve student learning and development. It has 
also produced key theoretical and practical principles which will lead 
to further improvement. These results are due directly to conducting 
research on important issues of the effectiveness of school context 
and school organization. 
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These are critical issues for school improvement that need to be 
addressed at each level of schooling - elementary, middle, and high 
school — by research centers that are concentrating on these levels 
and the developmental needs of the students they serve. 

Recommendation No. 3: A mission should be added for a 
center on cultural diversity, especially to address the 
problems of language uinoritjr and limited English 
pro.lcient students. 

In 1982, Hispanics comprised 9.3 percent of the American population 
of 0-17 year-old children. By 2020. Hispanics will comprise 25.3 
percent of this population. Also, from 1982 to 2020. the number of 
children speaJcing a primary language other than English is expected 
to increase from just under two million to almost six million. At this 
moment, school districts from Maine to California are struggling with 
the need to provide effective education in schools attended by 
multiple mixes of language oninority and limited English proficient 
children - Hispanic. Vietnamese, Cambodian. Korean. Cuban. Haitian, 
and so on. All too often, these children are disadvanteged not only 
by language but by cultural and socioeconomic characteristics. 

These children represent a growing population that presents 
immense problems in American education. A national research 
center is needed to address these problems. 

Kecommendation No. 4: The research issues addressed by 
the Postseconoary Learning and Teaching Assessment 
Center, the Education Policies and Student Learning Center 
and the Center on Science Teaching and Learning should be 
revised to reflect current public policy needs for research 
information. 

Tke Fostteeomdary Learning and Teaching Assessment Center. The 
issues proposed for study by this Center do not reflect the major 
concerns of policymakers and practitioners in higher education. In 
fact, the issues are much more appropriate for study — and have 
been studied extensively with good results — at the 
elementary/secondary school levels. The concems that are 
paramount at the national level and on which policymakers want 
research guidance are the following: 
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(a) What arc the short and long-term effects of the increasing 
reliance students have on loans rather than grants to finance 
their highw education? How will the careers of graduates and 
the quality of their lives be affected by early indebtedness? 

What is the relationship between the increasing reliance on 
loans and the steadily declining enrollment of minority males 
in higher education? 

(b) What should be the role of for-profit proprieicry 
institutions in higher education? This is the fastest growing 
sector of higher education, but little is known about these 
institutions in terms of the types of students they attract, their 
recruiting methods, the quality of their services, the profits 
they make, and the role of federal and state aid in their growth 
and program offerings. 

The Education Policies and Student Learning Center. The research 
issues proposed for this center need to be rethought in terms of 
conducting policy studies as opposed to specific evaluation and 
assessment studies that are more appropriate for other research 
centers. The evaluation of effects of site-based management and 
parent involvement practices, for example, needs to be conducted at 
the school and district level by the centers that focus on the effects 
of school organization — the centers whose missions need to be 
reinstated. Further, studying the impact of raising standards would 
seem more appropriate as a research issue for the Assessment, 
Evaluation, and Testing Center. 

Issues suited to a policy center would include the study of school 
finance, especially state policies that seek equitable financing for 
rural and urban education; and the study of the changing role of 
policymakers - the relationships and effects of more control by state 
governments rather than state-level education professionals, and the 
eroding power of local education policymakers at the same time that 
community and parent control is being advocated. 
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The Center on Science Teaching and Learning. In addition to the 
issues identified for examination in this center, there should be 
topics that address the knowledge, skills, behaviors, preparation and 
ongoing development and support of teachers. The center should 
examine: (1) what science content teachers at each grade level need 
to know and how they can best learn it; (2) how teachers develop 
pedagogical content knowledge and skill in science; (3) how teachers 
can be helped to shift their paradigms from science as a set of factual 
information to science as a way of thinking about t»ie world. Further, 
there is a need for the study of how the context in which teachers 
teach — their schools, districts, states, etc. ~ can better serve their 
needs. 

Recommendation No. 5: Funding alternatives need to be 
examined and adopted to provide full funding for an 
effective system of national education research and 
development centers. 

It is imperative that the above recommendations be incorporated 
into the proposed OERI configuration of R & D centers in order to 
build the most effective system possible at the current time. It is 
also imperative that funding mechanisms be adapted to accomplish 
this. These include: 

(a) The Science Teaching and Learning Center and the 
Mathematics Teaching and Learning Center would more 
appropriately be funded from the Secretary's discretionary 
funds provided in the federal math and science program. To 
the extent that other U.S. Departments express an interest in 
these topics, these Departments could contribute to the funding 
of these research topics. Most recently the Department of 
Energy declared their interest in pursuing a math and science 
school initiative. It would also be appropriate that the well- 
funded National Science Foundation contribute funds to these 
centers. 

(b) The Adult Literacy Center would more appropriately be 
funded from the discretionary funds provided in the federal 
adult education program. 
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(c) The Postsecondary Learning and Teaching Assessment 
Center appears to overlap with the purpose of FIPSE, and thus 
should be funded by FIPSE. 



Summary 

We strongly recominend that centers that study school organization 
and context at the elementary, middle, and high school levels be 
reinstated as OERI missions; that a center to study cultural diversity 
be added as a mission; that the issues to be addressed by the 
Postsecondary Learning and Teaching Assessment and the Education 
Policies and Student Learning centers be rethought and revised; and 
that funding alternatives be pursued to support fully an effective 
system of national research and development centers. 
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RCSEiUICH AND INFOfMUTIONSeflVICCS FOR EDUCATION • RISE 
729CAL£YnOAO KlNQOf PRUSSIA, PA. IMOt 219-2654056 



RISE 



October 10, 1989 



Dr. Hi2ton GdiSbepj 
VJS, Department d Bducation 
OBR^ OfiQce d ReKttrch 
555 New JKMy Avenue, N.W. 
WaMngtoo, D.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Dr* Goldbeigt 

I am writing Jn l eeponee to the Departjoent c£ Education^ ncqvMt for pufaUc oomments 
on the fcJH<u «e J new R&D centea competitiDn. As you know, for the last 18 yeacs I have 
direcUJ a Penneylvania-beaed organization dediccbed to moving the xesulta of educat^snal R 
& D into Exactioe Jn echooSe. From the eady beglnnlnga of RXS*S. as an BRXC information 
oentar through our dissemination and -^iffuirion of ESSA Titia m progcams, our invcdvement 
with NEB in the DiaMminatton Capacity Building and R & D Utiliiatkxi prognm of the 70*fl, 
to our moit recent sucoaatful eaqpedance in diaaeminating progrmav through the National 
Diffuikxi Netwock, we have seen the value of fiidecally apmim^ R&D oomdad with linking 
agendas like RXS.E. Oir aj gi esdve rtlsewminiUnn of your i>aaeanrh outcomes ifocksl 

I urge OBRI to zeoonaider the emcitaion of R & D oenteci dedicated to tesaacch on 
etomsntacy schools, middle schools, and high schools. I am greatly concerned that this 
esedurion would diapermit the continuation of the highty laeCul work of the Center for 
Research on Slementacy and Middle Schools at The Johns Hopkins Univeiaity. Hy reason for 
vxging your reoon^Seratikx) is as foDowst 

If han we work with local school pea(da, we emphasize the importance of schoothssal 
change. HMla we zeoognLze that new tools and new instructional strategias for teachen are 
aifira1# we have also found that acprocriate aehool-baaed organiiational support iz orudaL 
HaMng better teachea is important. Assudng those teachea get organizational lavd. suppoct 
is even more important. Process innovation based on sound R&D provides the bigger payoff 
per dollar of <Ussemination investment. As an exampla, the John Hopkins stutent Team 
Learning Piogrmm, aging veteran that it is, Continues to be popular and useful for teajhea in 
new middle achool aetbings. it provides a heuristic for [nctical cooperative learning aczou 
content areas; and, it makes sense to middle school dedskm-makeiB. ff a need R&D center 
activity dearly connected to school organization patbemc. it opens the door, it asatats propsr 
selection and it wcrksl Jn our work, the Johns Hopkln^CRBHS efforts have been the 
singularly moat effective source of federal R&D centers products. Ttiey have demonstrated 
the valUB of determining dissemination potential eady in the R & D prooeas, because the 
Center ataff actively consult with school- based personnel and dissemination fadUtaton as 
they bring appropriata R&D products to market. 
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Dr. MlUxjn Goldberg 
October 10, 1989 
P«9« 2 



Centals that conduct research on how to improve each mejx level o£ schooling shouk) 
t* indUxSed in ths incoming R&D competitJon. The other proposed centecs idll not likely 
adacav theM cdticel lines d leseazch even though they mey touch on them in some 
pedphenl nanner. While all echooto are complex social OKganizat^His, sometiines seemJn^y 
inpervioui to poiitive educational change, it is dear that elementary schools differ from 
jinior Mgh and middle schools, and both differ significantly from smk)r h^h achooib. Their 
cultures are different, their needs are different and we need more «id better R&D tuned to 
theie dietinct^xw. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment and thank you for conaddezirig this opinion in 
your preparation of final categories of centers to be funded. 



RRBtUik 

cci Dr. Dennis Harken 
Lee Wkrkline 
Robeit SlAvin 

Donald H. Carroll, Jr. 



Sincerely youes* 




Richard R. Bzickley 
Director 
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STATCOr 




OCL>«rM« 



ocpAirrHCNT or pumjc iNSTwucnON 

P O won 1401 
Oovtd DciAwMtc IftOS 



mujyuN • icttMC 

•CNCVftCOUJtOT} 

JOHN J 4ITAN 



iAMCt k t^Min 



Octobtr4.l9l9 



tV.CMtCkMt 

U. S. Pyi yiemoC E daciikw 

555 Nt«)«My AvMai. H. W. 
WmMoim. DC 20201.557? 

This bcW noi* » niMM 10 E4acaiim DcptniMM 
taf>D*t0itic to tte upcoM^t CnHr Conpciitkn. 
t htvt b«M ite Dirtcttr oC lUMiidi la the Dcl«««t Depinm^ 
know tetftt CMir hM bM> FodndPf qniUfy pfoducii and Km 

Uwo»l4b«aKrteQ89auuioiiMthtpiRofO.£.ltI.»ddieU. S.Dcpiftmemor£4ucaoooaoc«o 
coodfM dM lifnifkM activkiet and prajectt of dM 
and raMMcii Msds of Ddiwut. 

Siaootlx yours. ^ 




Wlbmr £. Wise. Stale Dutcior 
lUMfcfa and EvBhianon Dt>is«oo 



WEW:<kv 



CC: Dr. Miltoo Coldbert 
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Public Schools of Robeson County 

Pott Office Dmwer 2909 
Uunberton. North CaioUna 28359 
(919) 738-4841 



Oc obtr 6, 1989 



Or. Hilton Coldbtrg 
U. S' Dtptrcatnc of Eductcion 
OEKI. Offlct of Rtsttrch 
55S Ntv Jtrtty Avtnut N. U. 
Uathingcon D. C. 20208-SS73 

Ottr Dr. Coldbtrg: 

Thit l<cc<r is in rttpontt to your solicitation of vritttn pchlic 
coratnts on a proposed research ar.d developsent centere coapecition. 

The U. S. Dtpartaent of Education hee sade a aarioua oaiaaion by 
leaving Centers thet specielise in reeeerch on eleaentary, aiddle, 
and high echool iteproveaent out of ite propoeed reeearch agenda for the 
netionvide eystea of Education R&D Centers. 

Centere that conduct reeearch on how to improve each major level 
of schooling should be included in the upcoaing nationel cocpetition. 
These centere address vital ieeuee that othervise will not be eddreeeed— 
ieeuee of echool organization end restructuring* echool snd teacher 
effecte* inetnictional aethode which apply in many curriculum areae, and 
other iseuee.. 

I eCrongly urge thet theee productive linee of research be 
continued. This cen best be done by inclueion of center aissione that 
focue directly on elementary » middle » and high schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment, and thank you for con- 
eidering thie comment in your preparation of tinal nlssion etateaente. 



Sincerely* 



Cathay A. Maples, Supervisor 
K-6 Cotasunicetion Skille and 
Second Languages 



pc: CREMS 



In Quest of Excellence 
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commonwialth or pcnnsylvania 
oepartmekt of education 

U) MAKKET STRICT 
HAAAIUUMO. PA ITIM^U) 

October S. 1969 



Dr. Hilton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of EducAtlon 
OERI. '^fflct wf Research 
555 Kew Jer»ey Avenue N.W. 
Uashlngton. D.C. 20206>5573 

Dear Dr«i Goldberg: 

Thia letter la in response to your lalicitation of written public 
CCCM9 mta on a proposed research and development centers competition. 

I believe tha U.S. Departcent of Education is caking a serious oaissio'. 
hf leaving Centers that specialize in research on elementary* alddle, and high 
school iapr veaer.t out of its proposed research agenda foi the nationwide 
system of Education R&D Centers. Subject discipline oriented centers are 
not >lkely to attend the general curriculum and instruction issues of 
education. 

Centers that conduct research on how to improve each major level of 
schooling should be included iii the upcoming national coapc.ition. These 
centers address vital issues that otherwise will not be t idressed— issues of 
school organization and restructuring, school and teacher effects* 
instructional methods which apply in many curricvrlua areas* and other issues. 

I strongly urge that these productive lines of research be continued. 
This can best be done by inclusion of center missions that focus directly on 
elementary, middle, and high schools* 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment* and thank you for considering 
this conoent in your preparation of final mission statements. 



Sincerely* 




Dr. Irvin T. Edgar 
Director 

Bureau of Curriculum and Instruction 
Telephone: (717) 767-6913 



bcc: Center for Research on 
Elementary & Middle 
Schools 
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SPENCER courmr public schools 

110 Mam Street. TaylorsvHIe. KY 40071 
(502) 477-2948 



Or Billy H Stout. Superintendent 



October 5, 1989 



Dr. Miltx^i Goldoerg 
U.S. Department of Education 
OERI , Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue N.W. 
Washington, V.C. 20208-6673 

Dear Dr. Goldberg. 

This letter is in response to your solicitation of written public corrments 
on a proposed research and development centers competition. 

I feel the U.S Department of Education has nad a serious omission oy leaving 
Centers that specialize in research on elementary, middle, and high schDol 
iiiiprovement cjit of its proposed research agenda for the nationwide system of 
Bducatiai R&D Centers 

Centers like the Center For Research On Elementary & Middle bclxols located 
at Johns Hopkins University, that conduct research on how to improve each 
major level of schooling iDiSould be included in the upcomi».g national 
competition. These centers address vital issijies that ctl:v5rvise will not be 
addressed. . . .issues of school orgarJ-sation and restructuring. . . school and 
teacher effects . . . instructicml n»thods which apply m many ctArriculum 
areas. . . .and other is:rs.**s. 

For the positive benefit of ojj: elementary, middle and high schtx>l st^jdents 
thrc«ighout the United Pcates, I i^rge yo<ji to include Centers that has extensive 
research skills at these levels. The productive lines of research ru/st be 
continued if education is to improve. 

Your consideration of this cornnent is appreciated 



Sincerely, 



Billy H. Stout 
Super in tenden t 



Our Schools 



Our Children 



Our Future 



Equal Educational and Employm«nl fnttltutfon 
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CITIZENS- 
EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCE 
CENTER 



i0tS«3 (508)t3S40M 



October 2, 1989 



Con^ressaan Joseph 0. Early 
34 Mechanic Street 
Worcester, MA 01 60S 

Dear Mr. Early: 

It ha« COM to ay ettentioa that the Education Depart- 
■ent, specifically the O.B.R.I.f proposes to not renew the 
funding of the Center for Research on Bleaentary and Middle 
Schools located at Johns Sopklns University. 

As librarian at CEltC I hava purchased aany of the excel- 
lent research reports published (et a noainal cost) by this 
Center. Their research on alddle school organization* track- 
ing and ability grouping has been especially popular with 
local superintendents and adalslstrators. 

Tha Information published by OUMS Is valuable to educa- 
tors, parents and Interested citizens. I urge continued 
funding of this Canter. 



Sincerely yoursr 




^an C. Abdella 
Librarian 
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CAWKXL COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOIS 

96 Nof*i Court SlTMi 

wcsTMNsra. Maryland 2ii57 



TCLCPHONE. 

(30 n V^-Z2M 
(301}|7}-)30 



R. EDWARD SHILUNG 



October 6, 1989 



Dr« Milton Goldberg 

U.S. DtpartMnt of Education 

OERI, Office Research 

555 New J^ersey Avenue N.tf. 

Washington D.C. 20208*5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

This letter is in response to your solicitation of written 
public conents on a proposed research and developsent centers 
competition. 

The O.S.Oepartaent of Education has sade a serious osission 
by not including centers that specialize in research on school 
iBproveaent. Centers that conduct research on hov to isprove 
each level of schooling are vital to those of us vho are in 
positions where those critical decisions are being sade. 

Ple<^se allow these vital* productive research centers to 
continue. Include missions that focus specifically on the 
operation of schools in your research grant competition. 



cc: Center for Research on Elesentary and Middle Schools 




Dorothy D. Wangle 
Director of Elementary Schools 



DDM/jal 
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LOWER DAUPHIN SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ItlCASTMAMfTMir <HI CCOtCt 9 SAUtIS 

MIMHCUTOVMLrCNNSTtVAKNA t9«M Owr«i> 
TCttMOMC MC-mt 
AUACOeC(ttT) 



October 6. 1989 



Or. Uilton Goldberg 
U. S. OepartmeM of Education 
DERI. Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue N. W. 
Washington. DC 20208-5573 

Dear Or. Goldberg: 

iour request for written public coraments on proposed research and 
developpaent centers coopeti&on is timely but disturbing. I cannot 
believe the U. S. Oepartoient of Education could ever consider the 
awarding of research grants or the support of Basic Education 
organizatum patterns research not being the pnmary Coal of a 
nationwide systen of Education R & O Centers. 

Since the late fifties, and into the sixties, seven He s and eighues. we 
have poured money into proposed scholarly examination and wnting ot 
new curriculum. Your listing of proposed centers reads l.ke Khe 
selection of a favorite study area from each of the past years. The 
omission of student placements, student culture, student maturation, 
school organizations, restructuring of administrative and supervision 
patterns, teacher cffecU. teaching strategies, student and staff 
performance, building visions, staff development and a host c! or her 
concerns borders on non~ratlonal thinking* logical mcohesiveness and /or 
failure to understand the real issues of our Basic Education schools. 

I am even more disturbed that one of the outstanding institutions. 
*John Hopkins University*, cannot continue their research on levels of 
schools — elemer*,ary. middle and high. This is a central issue. We 
don't need more or selective treatment of the proposed centers as 
published in the September 12th issue of the Federal Register, The 
ways and means of delivery u the most persuasive issue facing ut 
today. Quality control cannot be exercised by writing more content. 
Quality control must monitor the process and find the vays and means 
to prevent failure dunng the school orocess. The measurement of 
failure resulu at the end of a course only confirms what we have 
known for years. 
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Dr. Uilton Coldberg 
October 6, 1989 
Page -2- 



Heads out of the sand and into observation of classroom strategies, 
teacher and st dent behavior dunng the process of learning has eternal 
value* 

Flease reconsider your proposed bsting to include research on how to 
improve each major level of schooling. 




GDS/kr 
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CEDAR GROVE PUBUC SCHOOLS 
AdMUntht Office 

CcdtrGffOVt^ NcwJcTKj 07009 



John L. OcCcart 
SupenaieoM of Sckoob 



Tclfphom 
(20I)239.tSS0 



October 9, 19$9 



Dr. Milton Goldbcrs 
U.S. D«pt. of Educ«cion 
OESI Off let of ftesesrcb 
555 K«v J«rtey Avt., NW 
VashingtOB, 0. C. 20208-5573 

Dear Or. Goldb«rgi 

I *m vrltiiis c letcer co express mj avid support for the Cencer 
for ttaearch in Eleowncary and Middle Schools of the Johns Hopkins 
University. IVo yesrs agOi our school district planned a nev 
vlddle achool* The research and the help that ve received from 
CKEMS vas of treaendous value not only in developing our school 
but in providing Information for parents and cofloninity. Ve are 
now in the process of re*orgsnizing our elesentary schools. Once 
again ve are looking to CREMS for research snd information. Based 
on this personal experience I must reconnend continued supped 
of CREMS as I have found no other research organizatlrn who co 
fill the need provided by them. 



JLOeC:rd 

cc: Jaaca McPartUnd 

Center Code Director 
CREMS 

The Johns Hopkins University 
3505 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD miB 




Sincerely, 



John t. DeCesare 
Superintendent of Schools 
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INSTRUCTION & PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Shtron P Robinson, Director 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASS0CIAT^0^^ •1201 i6mSi.Nw.w«$hin|too 0 c 2oo36-329o M202» 822 7350 

KtlTNOCtttfl OOH CAMCtOM •aMtrtnw O^rttm 

nOMHTCMASC. V«t Pr««««"t 




Octob«r 11, 198 J 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Department oi Education 
OERI, ijfticm of Re8«£arch 
555 Kav Jarsey Avenua, N.H. 
Washington, DC 2000 1 

DMT Kilt: 

Z aa writing about the proposed research and development centers 
coBpatition. 

Until a few aonths ago, Z would have agreed with the Department's 
decision to not have centers that specialized ^n research on the 
separate school levels. Z have changed my thinking because of a 
survey that va have completed to prepare for th^4 annual conference 
of schools associated with our Project. As you may recall, faculty 
in these schools have been heavy users of research for V^e last 
four years and are, therefore, among the uost sophisticated 
practitioners in regard to such issues as access, quality, and 
usefulness. 

Nhen asked how they wished to be organized for the forthcoming 
confareiica, overwhelmingly these faculties choso to associate 
themselves with the levels they teach rattier than by disciplines, 
instructional issues, or demographic considerations. Teachers and 
otharc at the school level sea thamselve^i as teachers of young 
children, or adolescents, or young adults. To organize the 
country's research efforts and disregard this culture would, I 
believe, be a serious mistake, particularly, when we are only 
beginning to diminish the chasm between the two communities. 

I urge the Department to reconsider the definition of the missions 
of ^e centers and restore the previous focus on elementary, 
midch^, and high schools. 

Sincerely, 



Robart McClure 
/KMC 

MASTERY IN LEARNING PRCJtCT • Robert M. McClure. Director 
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AK AFFOtftUnVE ACTION 

EQUAL oproKmarrocptovn 



CLARK COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



2832 EAST HAMINGO ROAD LAS VEGAS^ NEVADA 89121 TELEPHONE (702) 799-5011 

FAX 799-5063 



October 6, 1989 




•QAM) OF SCHOOL TIUSTUS 

Mr. .4Mk ScMWId. v«.e hruJtn 
Mfi. JM Mamuff Cer« 
Ur. Howard .toOlaavworrii Henixt 
Mfi. WiwacAikliMiMCAM M^n^er 
Mt M*rtl« J. Xmta. E*^ Mfnrfw 
OKtotoT 



Dr. Vriui Cn*. Vjpcfxxcruicfn 



Or. Mi Hon Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Educatio 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue N.W. 
Washington o.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

This letter is in response to your solicitation of written public cocnents on 
a proposed research and development centers competition. 

The U. S. Department of tducation has made a serious omission by leaving 
Centers that specialize in research on elementary, middle, and high school 
improvement out of its proposed research agenda for the nationwide syU^..i of 
Education R&D Centers. 

Centers that conduct research on how to improve each major level of schoding 
should be included in the upcoming national competition. These centers 
address vital issues that ott rwise will not be addressed -- issues of school 
organization and restructuring, school and teacher effects, instructional 
methods which apply in nany curriculum areas, and other issues. 

I strongly urge that these productive lines of research be continued. This 
can best be done by inclusion of center missions that focus directly on 
elementary, middle, and high schools. 



iry, middle, and high schools. 

)u for the opportunity to comment, and thank you for considering this 
in your prenrfraWon of final mission statements. 

y. / / /]/) 




es L. Pughsle/ £d.D. 
Associate Su-eryhtendent 
Special Services 

JLPrJn 
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CAESAR RODNEY (wj) SCHOOL DISTRICT 




DISTRICT OFFICE 

Old North Ro«d« tot tea « Cimdcn.VVYOmtng^ Oeliwve 19934 



October 4, 1989 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue N. W, 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Dr.^ Goldberg: 

This letter o in response to your solicitation of written public comments 
on a proposed research and development centers competition. 

The U.S. Department of Education has made a serious omission by leaving 
Centers that specialize in research on elementary, middle, and high school 
Improvement out of its proposed research' agenda for the nationwide system 
of Education R&D Centers. 

Centers that conduct research on how to improve each major level of schooling 
should be ifkCluded in the upcoming national competition. These centers address 
vital issues that otherwise will not be addressed — issues of school organiza- 
tion and rcstrvcturing, school and teacher effects instructional methods which 
apply in many curriculum areas, and other issues. 

I strongly urge that these productive lines of research be continued. This 
can be done by inclusion of center missions that focus directly on elementary, 
middle, and high schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment, and thank you C^r considering this 
comment in your preparation of final mission statement. 



Sincerely • 




Supervisor of Elementary Education 



JK:ns 
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CARROLL COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

SA North Jif#^l 
WtSTMMmR. MARYLAND 211S7 



TELEPHONE. 
(Ml) Vt-TM 



R. EOWAKO SHILLING 



October 4, 1989 



Or. Milton Goldberg 
U. S. DtpartMnt of Education 
OERI, Offic* of Rtetarch 
555 N«v J«rs«y Aven.it N. H. 
Hashington, O. C. 2020S-5573 

D«ar Dr. Goldberg: 

It is ay undarrtanding that tha U. S. Dapartaant 
of Education has oajlttad f roa 'its proposed aducation 
rasaarch and davalopaant cantars all cantars that 
currantly spacialiia In rasaarch on alaaantary, aiddla, 
and high school Ivprovaaants. 

Zt is ay failing that this in indaad a vary 
unfortunate oaioslon and I ask for your raviaw of that 
dawision. Our school systaa's relationship with the 
Center for Research on Eleaentary & Middle Schools at 
Johna HopKins University has been aost productive and 
beneficial. I strongly urge that these productive 
lines of r'vsearch be continued by including center 
nissions that focus directly on eleaentary, aiddle and 
high schools. 

ThanX you for the opportunity to provide ay input 
and consideration of this conaent in your preparation . 
of final aission stateaents. 



BLL:ec 

cc - Hr. Janes NcPartland 

Mr. Edward McDill 

Ms. Joyce Epstein 

Mr. Robert Slavin 

Mr. Gary Gottfredson 



Sincerely, 




Brian L. Lockard 
Assistant Superintendent 
of Instruction 
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■MuncieCoinmunity<?)chooIs — 

ZZ7 



2S01 H. OAKWOOO AVENUE • MUNCIE. IN 47304 



October 10, 1989 



Or* ml ton Goldbsrg 
U.S* Otpartntnt of Education 
OERI Offict of Rsstarch 
533 NtM Jtrsty Avtnut, N.U. 
Washington, O.C. 20208'5573 

0«ar Or. Goldbtrg, 

tt IS not often that I feel strongl) enough about a public research service to 
Mritt a letter of support for its funding. HOMever, the Johns Hopkins Center 
for Research on Elenentary and Mid'' ' chools - Mith its emphasis on decision* 
making and processes at these 1 -> - has Mon «y heart. 

The OERI centers projected in the September IS Federal Register list three 
areas on adult education and another on family and community { but noHhere do I 
see the very important functions and issues of elementary, middle and high 
schools themselves - grouplngi retention, promotion, tep«iing, decisior ;nal<ing, 
teaching methods, discipline, dropouts, or the role of the principal as 
instructional leader, to list a fen. The Effective Schools movement is 
pointing the May tOMarJ improvement in such areas. Unere is the research 
center to support these concerns? 

By the May, I Mould very much like to receive the Research Briefs from your 
office. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

(Or.) Helen narsh, Oirector 
Research and University Relations 

H«/jm 
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Itubsht County ^cltnnl Ttonrh 



pulntki. Jlirgutm 



Dr. Milton Coldberf 
L*. S. Depann-.cn t of Educaoon 
OERl, Office of RcKarch 
555 New Jcrsty Avenue N. W. 
Washingv^D.O. 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. GoM'»cfg: 

Th;^ ItntT is in response to your sotiot&ncn cf wniten public convnenti on a proposed research 
and ccvelopmcnl centers compeution. 

The U. S. DepATtnicr.i of Educaoon has made a scnous omission by leaving Centers thai jp«c»al- 
izc in research on elementary, middle, and high school iniprcvemcni out of its proposed research 
agenda for the nanonwide system of Educauon R&D Ccniers. 

Cen'xTS that condi-ct research on how to unprovc each major level of schooling $ho-w 
included in the upcoming nadonal compeuuon 1 hese cenicn address viud ssucs iha; omcnvijc 
will net be addressed ■- issues of school organization and rssuucturinf, school and teacher 
effecu» instfuciionaJ methods which apply m many cuiriculjm areas, and other issues. 

I strongly urge t ^ai these productive lines cf researeh be continued. This can ^ ^ done by 
trclusion of center missions that focus du*ecUy on elementary, middle, and hig hoo's. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment and thank you for considering this comment in your 
preparaoon of final mission sutements. 



Sincerely, 




Doris S* Dtwson, 

Supervisor, Personnel/Middle Schools 



ERIC 
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The University of Georgia 




Dr. Miltoo Goldberg 
U. S. Department ol Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 New Jersef Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, DC 2020B-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

This letter ts in response to your solicit?.tion of written public comments on a 
proposed research and development centers competition. 

The U. S. Department of Education hiz made a serious omiss'Dn by leaving Centers 
that specialize In research on elementary, middle, and high school improvement out of its 
proposed researcli agenda for the nationwide system of Education R <k D Centers. 

Centers that conduct research on how to improve each major level of schooling 
should be included in the upcoming national competition. These centers address vital issues 
that otherwise will not be addressed - issues of school oiganization and restructuring, 
school and teacher effects, instructional methods which apply in many curriculum areas, and 
other issues. 

I strongly urge that these productive lines of research by continued. This can best 
be dont by inchision of center missions that focus directly on elementary, middle, and high 
schools. 

Thank you for the opporttmity to comment, and thank you for considering this 
comment in your preparation of final mission statements. 



Sincerely, 




Denise Muth Glynn 
Associate Professor 
Middle School Education 



DMG/sb 



427 Aderhold Hill • Aiheni« Georgii 30602 • (404) 542-4244 
V/i Equii Oppofiumlv/AT-miiivc Vlton tntlilulton 
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M^sipoti public ^thmls 



8S6 iliatn 2toad 
^fttport, Mnfnt\\uui\t 02790 



pATfucKA aoccorso 




9i^M,rt*Of«rT0f|O<J0l.S 



October 6. 1989 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
0!R1. Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

The listing of proposed 0£R1 centers has recently coroe to oy attention. While 
1 agree that subject matter centers nIP. provide practitioners with needed arO 
relevant naterial, those of us m the field also realize the need for research 
in subjects that cut across th« fields. Pressing critical issues that face 
educational Uaders today include grouping and tracking practices, coonunity 
involveflient projects and restructuring efforts and the -efortn of teaching. As 
forces begin to mobilize for the inclusion of new 'tontent such as health educa- 
tion, technology education, and computer education, practitioners also need 
research on interdisciplinary efforts and techniques. 

Cur school systen. like «any others who are facing shrinking resources, is con- 
sidering a restructuring of the progras due to the possibility of school 
closings, ^e ^^e ve v nuch concerned with building lev^l issues, and as schools 
begin to adjust and change relative to new and pressing deoands for refom. that 
need will increase. 

1 strongly urge the inclusion of research centers vtiich provide research on 
across-the-board concerns as well as instructional level issues. The Center for 
Research on Cleftentary and Kiddle Schools is one example of a research center 
that provides people such as nyself with not only relevant but highly useful in* 
format ion. As an ex^ ^le, the Center's last issue on the "Success for All" project 
ha:; oecooe a centerpiece for the curric'lun workshop efforts 1 an presently 
facilitating In leading, English, Science and Math. Other school districts surely 
need this type of a resource and I hope that you will give consideration to under* 
writing broad-based educational research efforts. 



Marmot dlsJardU*^ 
Director of CurnculutQ «nd Instruction 




pc: Center for Research on Elentntary and Middle Schools 
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^^MWh^ Monroe County Community School Corporation 




•mford £kmcM40' - MO $ KoomvcH $i . lkioniiK|ioft. IN. 47401 >53n - (tl2)-))}>4}0} 

October 9. 1989 



Or. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. O^partment of Education 
CSRI, Crfice of Research 
555 Nev. Jersey Avenue, N,w 
washngtsn, D c 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg 

T am writing t? express concerns regarding the 
proposed center missions that were recently released by 
OERI My major concern is that none of the cent-rr.^ w;ll 
specialize in r<?>earch on elementary, middle,, and high 
school imprcveaer.t , 

As a practicing principal ii an elementary 3chC':l 
in Mld-Amei ica it is crucial for r e to have current 
research available on a variety of .asues so that wis.* 
decision? car. be made at the b .ild^.ig level to ensure 
school iKprove^ient . 

Tnank you foi listening to ay c:nceins and hope t-hat 
ccnc4.3er6tiCti will be gl*«en to funding centers which will 
specifxcclly lieal with -sleaer.tary, middle, and ^ilg.i 
"Chool concerns 

3incerely, 



Bets/ S. Halsh. Ed.s. 
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EDUCATION Daily 



Vol . 22, Ho. 196 



Thur«d«y» October 12, 1989 



ENEtGY DEPARTMENT TO PLOT COURSE 
FOR MATH, SCIEHCE IMPROVEMENTS 

The Energy Departaeat is plsnnltxg to 
draw on the talented people at Its 
disposal sod the aooey la Its coffers 
to help rslie ecletice sod astheastlcs 
llterscy ostlonvlde by the yesr 2007* 

Fresh froa s three^ay coafereace with 
■ors than 200 represents tlves of gov- 
eroaent* educstlon and prlvste groups. 
Energy announced It will take the lesd 
In Instituting national prograas to 
capture atudent interest in aath sod 
science and bolater curriculs* 



•In This Issue - 



Brand Hoainsted 
For Voc Ed Post 



Page 2 



House Clears H.R. 2990, 

Education Funding Bill • • Page 3 

Indian Ed Funding Bill 

Awaita Bush Signature • • • Page 4 

Parents Worry About Access 

To School Board Meetings . Page 3 

Short-Tera Trade School 

Borrowing "Alarming" . . . Psge 6 



Energy apokeswoaan Chris Sankey said 

yeaterday the aeeting in San Frsncisco earlier :his week generated a nuaber 
of proaiaing idess for iapru/eaent, including internships for inner-city 
studenta sod s national science csap for children* 

"The nuaerous auggestions provided over the past seversl dsys will help ae 
finalira ay plsn for sccion to iaprove the scientific literary of the Aaericsn 
people so that we csn lesd the world into the 21st century," Energy Secretary 
Jaaes Wstklns ssid in s ststeaent* Vstkins expects working educatora, - cien- 
tiata and private induatry to develop a coaprehenaive plan by the end of the 
year. 

Action Jljr Hext School Year Sankey aaid soae prrjecta could be in place by 

the beginning of the 1990 school year. "This haa the potential to be ^r^ 
extreaely aabitioua prograa over the next few years," she said. "But a lot of 
work needs to be done over the ne^t several nonths to detenaine precise goals." 

Energy intends to work closely with the Education Department to develop the 
plan snd is tsklng the lesd only becsuse of the resources st its disposal, 
Sankey said. Besides the aore than 136,000 scientists sffilisted with Energy, 
the depsrtaent has Isborstories opersting in every state, she noted. The 
depsrtaent "Is coaaitted to using its network of Isbs to create s aodel educa- 
tionsl progrsa to revitslize aath sod science educstlon/' she said. 



"Wte plan to work hand in hand with the Education De^artaent to meet the 



(more) 




(^rtOT • atamw csrratt iM MeCMt • MWMCaw Dmtti csiDr an 

■Ml* ttTttwfi t1 tMll fi«iiMn— ' ^. — ^ 
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EDUCAIIOH DAILY 



October 12, 1989 



PEICY PePAKMEMT TP PLOT COURSE FOR MATH, SCIEHCE (Coac) 

Adalaistr stive requl reseats for education, and (ED sees] this prograa as an 
excitlQf opportunity to get soae help In their alsslon,** Sankey added. 

Charles Kolb, ZSi*9 deputy undersecretary for platuilng, budget and evaluation, 
attended the conference but vas unavailable for coaaent yesterday. 

Rep* Ceocsc Brown, D-KUllf., vh:> also attended, said Energy Involved too few 
deaentary a I secondary teachers. "They are the ones who will sake the 
difference In the long run," he said. 

"But I believe this progras can be successful because of the resources [Energy] 
has available. It will not solve all the probless,** Brown said, "but 1" Is a 
process of change that should filter down to the local level." 

^Because detalla of the plan haven't been deteralned, the costs are unknown. 
Sankey estlsated that expenses could rsnge fros a few thousand dollars for 
grsnta to individuals to sllllons of dollars for teacher training prograas. 
Energy hss resources to fund scse of the projects snd will ask Congress for 
sore, Sankey said. 

"But prlvste sector cooperation Is essential. Ve see soae of the funding 
co«ing through institutions and corporations as well ,** Sankey said. Brown 
added thst he will jupport additional funding fn the House. 

"Today's students are the scientists and engineers of toaorrow," Watkins said. 
"Only by developing their skills In aath and science will this nation keep Its 
position on the cutting edge of world technology In the next century." 
— David Schuaacher 



BETSY BRAND MOMIWATED TO BE ASSISTAiff SECRETARY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION' 

President Bush said yesterday he will noalnate former Senate aide Besty Brand 
to be the Education Departaent's assistant secretary for vocational and adult 
education* 

If conf Itemed by the Senate, Brand would flU the spot icfc vacant since foraac 
assistant secretary Bonnie Gulton left In Hay (ED, Hay 9). 

Brand, an aide to Vice President Dan Quayle when he served In the Senate, has 
served as acting director of adult education at ED since earlier this year. 
Before that appolntaent, she was a alnorlty staff aeaber of the Senate Labor 
and Huaan Resources Conslttee, the panel that will consider her nomination once 
It reaches the Senate. 

Brand also has served as staff director of the Senate Eaployaent and Produc- 
tivity SubcoMlttee, as an aide to the House Postsecondar> Education Subcoa- 
alttee and as a staffer for Rep. E. Thoaas Coleaan, R-Ho. 

Brand graduated froa Dickinson College In Carlisle, Pa., In 1976. 

Rer ttoalnatlon has been ruaored for several aonths. "We wanted soaeone In that 
position who had soae experience with vocational education," said a spokeswoaan 
for the African Vocatl<^'nal Association. "She has that experience." 
— David Bauaaan 
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AflMivc Olrtcaor Education Scruew 





Or. Hiltoa CoIdb«)rs 
U.S. D«pArtMnt of Education 
OERI. Offlc« of Ri^aarch 
SS5 N«w J«rs«r '.vanua N V. 
VuhiPfton D.C 2020A-5S73 

Datr Dr. Goldbarn: 

'Hiis l9tt<»r i» in r««ponsa to your raquast for writtan public 
coMMnts ''n 4 proposed resatrch and dnvnlopMnt cancars conpati- 
tlon. 

\tr flssocidtion offers training «nd advic« ^ boards of educa- 
tion who art dealing with current aducMtiontl iS4uas In ordar to 
provlda the« with th« best posslbla Irronution, wa need to h«v« 
access to good d4te 4bout critical Isstirs such ts school organiza- 
tion, restructuring schools, tha effects of verloiis teacher behav- 
iors on studttnt learning, etc. 

ITia U.S. Department of Education should include In Its pro- 
posed research agenda centers which specialize in conducting re- 
seerch at all levels of schooling. Ve are, or course, particular- 
ly interested In seeing good research at the ^l«awntary and secon- 
dary level. As you prepare your final Mission statements, pletse 
consider including centers which will do research in eleaentary 
and secondary schools. Tfils focus Is necessary tc continue tha 
flow of gc<oo research in format lo* baclc to the field so school 
boards can encourage their staffs to use the data to ioprce In- 
struction. 

ITiank you for the opportunity to coaaent nnd for considering 
this coment as you make rec o — t ndat ions for a nntlonwlda system 
of Education R&D centers. 

Sincerely, 



Paul R. Getto 
Asst Director of 
Education Services 



RRG' Jb 
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NOvyoncstME 



SCHOa BCARD8 ASSOOAnON 




Th9 OodQ* M»Q ' 119 Wosnrgton Avonue Aicxsrv New Vortc 12210 * (518) 465-3474 • FAX (518) 4^3481 



Pr. Niltoa Coldb«rt 
U.S. D«p«rtMiit of E4ucttioa 
OUI, Offict of ttittrch 
555 S«v Jtrity Avtuttt V.V. 
Vtihittstott, D.C. 20208-5573 

0*tr Or. ColdWrgi 

TIkit Ittrcr ii in rtwpOMt to your tolielUtlon of writttn public 
co«Miits M t propoi«4 ruttrch «sd dtvtlop«tnt ctnCtrt co«p«tition. 

TiM V«v York Sttt« School toardt Aiaocittion k«i in tht pttn 
bcMfit»4 froa «cctit to Mttritlfe s«««rtttd hy ctnttrt tuch tt tht 
Cntor for t«t«crch cm Elaacnttry of Mi<dl« Schoolt at the Johnt 
SopklB* Vnivtraity. In light of thit, I ft«l oMigtd to txprttt our 
«trio«s cooctrn rtgtrdins tht owittion of ccnttrt thtt ipccializt in 
rtitarcb cm clCBtBttry, aiddlt, and high tchool iaprovtatnt froa tht 
Ttum fit of education* t propottd Ttittrch agtnda for tb« nttionwidt 
tjritta of Education ' ^ Ctnttrt. 

th« research coaing out of tht Ctnttr 't Johnt Hopkins has bttn 
in'tliMiblt in tht dtvtlopMnt of Association position pap«rt and 
rtports. A major portion of our aission it to htlp kttp our acmbtrt 
infotacd <>f tht curritnt stttus of issuts in tducttion. 

Ccnttrs that conduct rtsttrch on tach major Itval of schooling 
addrtto vital Itsuts that othtrvist would not b« addrtsstd, such ss 
tcbool organization and rtstmcturing, tnd instructional acthods which 
apply in many ct rriculua artas tt thtst Itvtls. 

I urgt thtt thtst productivt lints of rtsearch be continutd 
through ccnttrt that focus dirtctly on cltatntary, aiddlt, and high 
rcboolt . 

Thtnk you for the oppo t^t to rn— r nT an^ for considtring 
this coaatnt in your pccpar^k of final aission stateaentt. 



JXB/KX 

cct Johns Bopkins Univtrsity Staff: 

Jaaas McPartland, Ctnttr Co-Dirtctor 

edward McOill, Ctnttr Co-Dirtctor 

Joyct Cpsttin, Hiddi* School Program Dirtctor 

Robtrt Slavin, Eltaentary School Pro9ra2 Dirtctor 

Gary Cottfrtdaon, School Ivprovtatnt pro^raa Dirtctor 



Octobtr 13, 1989 




Jtffrey K. lovtn Ed.C. 
Administrator of Research 
Strvicts 
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Department of Education 



Gordon ^trtona Bunding 
50 North RIploy StrMt 
Mortgomtry. AL 3f130'3f01 



Ststo of Alabama 




WaynaToagua 

Stata S4ip«rinittx5«ni ot Educabon 



"Pfomoting ExuHtnet 
*n AttbMtnt's Schools' 



October 11, 1989 



Or. Hlltoa Goldberg f'f\f*\\^ 

U. S. Dep«rtaent of Education xjLJf^w 

OBRl, Office of Reaearch ^1 | 
555 Hew Jeraey Avenue N. W. 
Waahington, D.C. 20208'-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

The Federal Reglater, Septeaber 12, Part IV, page 37776 llata reaearch 
centera to be funded for the next five yeara. Miaaing from the llat arc 
CsnCera vMch apecialize in reaearch on elementary, aiddlc and high achool 
iBproveaent. 

Such c««Lcr» ahould be Included in the upcoming national coapetitioa. Aa 
Stata Facllitatoi in the National Diffuaion Natirork I aa aore and aora 
frequenciy aaked to provide help with iasuea affecting the iaproveaent of each 
aajor level of achooliog— cooperative learning, aaatery learning, reducing 
'Chcol dropouta, for exaaple, 'Hieae iaauee need to be eddreased at each level 
of achoollng— ^ieaentary, aiddle, and high achool— atMl I urge that theae 
productive lines of reaearch be continued. 

Thank you for the opportunity to consent, sod thank you for conaideriog 
thia ""^Ment in your preparation of final alaaion atateaenta. 



Sincerely, 




Maureen C. Caaaidy, Coordinator 

Alabaaa Facilitator Project 
Diviaion of Profeaaional Servicea 
Rooa 5069, Gordon Peraona Building 
Telephone: 203/242-98^^ 



MCC/aba 
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Copy 



r>fu UiJUon GcldbtAq 

U.S. VtpOAJtMjU oi tdsieation 

SSS Nm JcA4ey Avtmt W.tf. 

PCAt Voetox GcldbtAgt 

In ^poiue ^ youA Htquut io\ comwC iAom tht tdueatiomU axmanity on 
tutopoAtd ttUtBAch ani Vtvttopmo't CvUvu, I vtouU (Ufe tkU you 4t.vcouA^ conMdtx 
thz cddiUxm oi ZvUvu that ioaiA on tUmvUoAtf, middtt, and high school «»fWovM««nC 

In addUion to tkt otkvi CtrttA^ that yoa have duigmted, tht\t aintimzA to 
be a. vUaZ njud ioK Center vaholt KUtoAck ^ooat* on cacA ma^oK ttvU oi ichooUng, 
Tlt^t g4vt AvUouA conUdtAotion tc tkU ^ecow^endoUon ontf inctudt ''CitCe* oj 
'miJuinmA that ioauti difttexij on UtfHJ/UoAif, middtt, ani high Achoot At&^ch, 

Thank you ioK pfiovixUng mt thiM oppoAtuiUty to comM on youx iiral vUMn 
UatiJutMU., 



Saxcvittyf 




UoAtf Ku/Uz 

SuptAvc&OA. oi Ilt6'£AUCtC0n 
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^ COMMUNr 



COMMUNITY UNIT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



CARPENTERSVILLE MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue N. W. 
Washin'^^ton/ D. c. 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 



October 10, 1989 



This letter is in response to v^jr solicitation of written public 
cofflments on a proposed research and development centers cocrpetition. 

Ttie u. S. Department of Education has made a serious omission by 
leaving Centers that specialize m research on elementary* middle* and 
high school inprovement off its proposed research agenda for the nation- 
wide system of Education R&D Centers.. It is vital that issues such as 
school restructuring, instructional methods m areas not included on 
your list/ dropout retrieval and rerovery* and the cole of the principal 
at each level be -.he subject of intense and veil -developed research. 

I urge you to include Centers focusing direr tly on elen«ntary*, 
middle, and high schools on your agei "a. 

IhanJc you for this opportunity to conwnt and for considering 
sur.h conrments. 

Sincerely,, 

Leigh Gilbert 
Principal 

LG/ef 

cc: Center for Research on Elementary & Middle Schools 
The John Hopkins University 



100 CLEVELAND AVENUE. CARPENTF.RSVILLE. ILLINr>lS 60110 .'312)426-1380 
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ClyttoR 6\9iT 

John Kudlick 
Pnnciptt 

S«ndr« Palermo 



Weatherly Elementary & Middle Schools 




Sixth Street and Evergreen Avenue 
Weatherty. Pennsylvania 18255 
£'ementary Phone (717) 427-8687 

MiOdle 427-8689 



October 12, 1<'89 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 Kew Jersey Avenue N.w. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

This letter Is in response to your solicitation of written 
public comnents o:^ a proposed research and development cen- 
ters competition. 

The U^S. Department of Education has made a serious omission 
by leaving Centers that specialize m research in elementary, 
middle, and high school improvement out of its proposed re- 
search agenda for the nationwide syscem of Education R&D 
Centers. Centers that conduct research on how to improve each 
major level of schooling should be included in the upcoming 
national competition. These centers address vital issues that 
otherwise will not be addressed - issues of school organize* 
tions and restructuring school and teacher effects, instruc* 
tional methods which apply in many curriculum areas, and other 
issues. 

I strongly urge that these productive lines of research be 
continued. This can best be done by inclusion of center 
missions that focus directly on elementary, middle, and high 
schools . 

ThanX you for the opportunity to cor.nent, ^nd thank you for 
considering this comment in your preparation of final mission 
statements. 

Sincerely, 

ionn Kudlick, Principal 
Elenwntary-Hlddle School 

\Ac: The John Hopkins University 
center for research on Elere. 
and Middle Sc.><ools 
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Dublin Middle School 



PO Pox 1067 
DubUn. VA 24084 
(703) 674-4663 



October 9, 1989 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U. S. Departinent of Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue ^^W. 
Vfashington, D.C. 2u^u8-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

I am concerned that one of the most helpful and most of tf*n used 
sources of research inforrtation may be at risk when current OilRI funding 
ends in November, 1990. As a middle school principal, the ini^ortance to 
roe of research centers that concentrate specifically on elatentary, 
middle and high schools and the develognental needs of the students they 
serve cannot be overstated. 

Present centers have provided specific resecirch that has been a 
critical ociponent of stiff develc^xnent in my school. Anong the topics 
have been: 

1. Staffing and interdisciplinary teaming 

2. Direct teaching and cooperative learning 

3. ' Effects of traddng and ability grouping 

4. Effects of grading and recognition practices 

5. School and classrocm management practices 

6. Role of the principal 

7. Effective programs for dropout prevention and/or retrieval 

I see no oai|>arable resources available in the centers prroosed after 
November, 1990. 

Research that focuses directly on improving elemertary, middle aid 
secondary schools should be continued. Centers with such specialized 
researdi address vital issues necessary to the restructuring and effec- 
tiveness of schools in the long term. 

Thank you for the c^rtwiity to oom^nt on the proposed research 
and developrtent centers ooTTpetition. Centers that specialize in research 
^t all school levels should be provided by this ocupetition. 




Sincerely, 



Paul L. Phillips 
Principal 



PLP/wf 



cc; CRFNJS 
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"Valhvue Schools • 
Unlocking the Future' 



VALUVUE 
School District 139 



.4? 




^ JUNIOR FALCON 



EkmenUry School 



Rout*6.Boi 130 
Cjidwfll. 10 8360S 
(208)459*6938 



West Canyon 



EARNIE LEWIS. Princip«{ 



WANOA ALLINGtON, Secretary 



October II. 1989 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U. S. D«psrttBent of Education 
OERI. Office of Research 
SSS New Jersey Avenue N. W. 
Washington. D. C. 20208-SS73 

D«ar Dr. Goldberg: 



It haa been brought to ay attention that funding 



for the present educational research centers expires in 
1990. Also. I understand :hat at this tine no intent is 
being made to fund centCt» t^ x studying eleaentary< niddle 
or high schools. As an eleme tary principal wh has been 
a beneficiary of the latest research work froa these centers 
this is a terrible aistake. 



In the past three years our school has been one 



piloting the Cooperative Learning research work froa CKEKS 
• t Johns Hopkins Unlve*'slty for the Departaent cf Education 
in Idaho. The resulta In this have been aonuaental in two 
Boat iaportant areas which are acadealc gains and social 
barrier breakdowns. Our school is now a target site for 
continuous visKationa fron educators throughout the Northwest. 

writing to you is of course not to toot our horn 
about our school but to indicate how vital the research is 
that's being done by school research centers, I've been in 
education for eighteen years and thz last five have been the 
aost proitising due to current and valuable work dc'^e in these 
Centers . 

Thank you for your reconsideration of a work that 
Must continue if we want to see education continue on the 
upward spirki it has recently begun to take. 



Sincerely. 



Earnie Lewis. Principal 
WEST CANYON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 




EL/w 

cc: CREMS 



ERIC 
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HOWARD DRIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



ANTHONY C HOOOHTOW 



7750 S.W. 136th STREET 
MIAMI. FLORIDA 33156 
(305)235 1412 



on. JOWH A. riflMA*iOCt 
OAOC COUNTY FV*UC SCHOOLS 



October 11, 1989 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
S55 New Jersey Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5S73 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

1 am recommending that the OERI include research or. the 
various school levels • elementary, middle and senior 
high schools. By doing so, those issue: that are of 
concern to each level could be addressed. For example, 
I am particularly interested in school-based manegement, 
cooperative learning, critical thinking, and the role of 
the elementary school in drop-out prevention. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to express ny concerns, and I hope 
they will be of some use in your deliberations. 




Anthony C. Hoi^ghton 
Principal 



ACH:clb 
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Community School District 1 



•OMOKTGOMERY STREET NEW YORK, NY 10OO2 



(212)577-020$ 



JACK CEfUCHTf 
ALAN LAZAMUS. C4.O 



JACCUCUNC rCCK-OAVIS, 



October lO 1989 



Or. Mifton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
DERI, Office of Research 
S55 New Jersey Avenue N.W. 
Washington D.C 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg. 

This letter Is in response to your sototaiion of wntten public comments on a proposed 
research and development centers competition 

The U.S. Department of Education has maoe an error by omitting a center, such as 
CREMS, which studies elementary, middle, and secondary educat.on. 

CREMS research has been invaluable m helping my school distnct make important 
educational decisions based on the latest research. We are Involved m restnjctunng 
our middle schools and need the access to research on vital issues tb^' ect our 
decisions. 

I £*ror)gly urge that these productive lines of research be continued This can best bo 
done by inclusion of center missions that focus directly on elementary, middio and 
high school?. 

Thank you for the opp'^rtumty to comment, and thank you for vonsidenng this comment 
in your preparation of Tmai .r>^sion statements 




Judith Fein 

Community School Distnct One 
New Yortt Cily 
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PALMERTON AREA 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 

P O. Box 350 
?d\rr\er*.on, Pennsylvania 18071 



October 10. l«9« 



Or . Ml Icon Coldbcrit 
U.S. Dcp«rCA«nC o( education 
OERI . Ofticc o( it*s«4rch 
Hi N«w Jeriev Wcnut N.U. 
U«»hin|COn O.C. 20209- ))7^ 

Otir t>r ^ Coldbcrf 

Thank vou (or tht opportune v to comtMnt on tbt proposed r«t«jrch Jnd development 
center* coApetit :on. 

t would ttror.^K cncourisc the U.S. Department of Education to include ''enters 
that tpecialixe in rciearch oa pre-tchoot. etcmentarv. Junior jnd feni<r h:gh. and 
niddle tchoolf. Theie Research Cente « should be included in the upcomtn^ 
national conpocition. t read, utiliie and iharc their research wUh av 
adAinitt rative team and (icult\ members. We depend on this research to keep us 
Current and j*sist us when nakint decisions. 

Centers that (ocus Oii the (leld and ^ratsroot education will benefit us all. 

Thank vou' 

Sincerely. 

Konald Hihilko 
Supet intendent 

SH/s jl 

cc: /«f«««s HcP^rtland 
Mle 
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SAN ANTONIO YOUTH UTERAC^ 



700 N. ST MARY'S, 5Te onn 



October 11, 1989 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue N.W. 
Washington D.C. 20208-5573 



Dear Dr. Goldbeig: 

This letter Is m response to your solicitation of wiltten public 
comments on a proposed competition foi reseseaich and 
development centers . 

I am very concerned about the omission that excludes Centers 
specializing In leseaich on elemental y, middle, and high school 
Improvement In this reseaich agenaa. The Issues of school 
organization and restiuctuilng, school and teachei effects, 
Instiuctlonal methods, and othei ISbues need to be addi ebbed In 
addition to the other proposea centeis. 

I strongly urge that you consider the Inclublon o£ center 
missions that focus dliectly on elenientciry,^ middle, and high 
sch' s. 

Thank you foi youi consldeiatlon. 



Sincerely, 



Leslie Tramer 
Executive Director 
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Monroe County Community School Corporation 



Tri-Nortk **>44k UhoM • 3M1 Kmm fi^t . Moomww. IH. 47401-Oflt • (ti2M3«-2442 



October 13, lse9 



Or. Hilton Gol<t»rg 
U. S. 0«pt. of Education 
OESil, OfCic* of Rts^arch 
555 Ncv J*rj^ Av«. K.W. 
KMhington, 0. C. 2020&-5573 

Dtar Dr. Goldberg: 

X am expressing ■/ concern that R & 0 Centers vhlch do research on elenentaryf 
hi9h school, and especidlly aiddle school iaprovenent have not been included in the 
upconing national coiqpetition. To ignore the wrfc oC such centers vould be a aajor 
oidssion 

Foci ing entirely on specific discipline areas will nut address all Issues that 
aff^t the three levels of schools. Z believe a broader Cocus is beneficial if 
school iiqproveaent is our purpose. 

I hope you will include the nore inclusive centers that Cocus on each school in 
the level cotnpetition. 

Thanh you Cor your considera\.ion. 



Sincerely/ 



Hichael K&lsh/ 
Principal 



cc: Center for Research on Elea. £ Middle Schools 
Johns :*op)cirj5 University 
3505 N Charlej St. 
Baxtifloref Kd. 2121S 
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ScituM« Htcb School 
eOSOiicfJvsticeCMKtAt H<fhw«y 
Scituatc. M uuchuscm 02066 
Tel«phof»c(6)7)S49<U00 




Prudtrw*KQoodtf* 



Dr. Hilton GoldDerg 



U.S. D«p«rciienc of Education 
OeSI. Offlc* of Researcn 



555 New Jtrsey Avenue. N.V. 
V«9hlngton. D.C. 202298-5573 



Occooer 3. 1989 



Oe«r Or. Goldberg: 

This 1* « response to your solicitation of written public caments on 
a proposed research and ^velopoent centers coop^tttion.. 

In reviewing the OERI Proposes Centers I was favorably Inpressea by 
the Inclusion of a center focused on Kath Teaching and Learning, out I 
was struck by what I feel Is a serious oolsslon. I feel that there Is 
a serious and lornedlate nrc^ for quality research on eieoentary. 
middle and high school Inprovesieit . 

As a pract loner with responsibilities across v» <tes I have founa the 
results published In the CREMS Reports to be especially useful in our 
own evaluation of currtcolut* and school reorganization. 

In the Scltuate <HA> Public Schools, reorganization of grade 
structures, variation of school governance structures, learning ana 
teaching styles, is^es of placement ana leveling of classes ana 
currlculua redesign are of luiDealate concern to us. Tne results of 
research from centers focused on these issues in the c^mcrete are 
Inportan** resTources to us. 

I nope that center mlsslcns which directly focus on practical researcn 
In elementary, middle ana high schools will oe inciuaea on tre final 
list of OERI Centers. 

I appreciate the opportunity to express my pinion ana trust that you 
will ylve due conslaerat Ion to the needs of the pracc^oner for quality 
research In these areas. 



Sincerely. 




Chairperson/ Matnematics S - 12 



cciCREnS 
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W<mO8CHO0t0rSTmCT»>0IP ^'^^ — ^ — ^ 



StSWMttI iStrvM »0 —ti'.i ^y*Mo C«l*f*«» tlOO} (X3l 



ASSOCIATE SUPCniNTOiOCKT POM MsmucnoNAL scRvices 

Jii«»A.IC«i««.MU> 



October 12. 1389 



Or. Milton Gordberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Or. Goldberg, 

I am wnting this letter in response to your sol citation of public 
comments on the proposed Research and Developrren* Centers competition 

Having worked with and used the st^'^Jces of Regional Labs and 
Centers around the country that are ooing ^search and considering the 
current needs of school districts ;»uch as ours. | feel that leaving an area 
such as elementary, middle and high . iiooJ improvement out of the U.S. 
Department of Education proposed research agenda for the nationwide 
system of Education R&D Certters is a serious omission. We are currently 
involved in seriou. r-^^tructtring of o^r middle schools and high schools 
and very much neeo it ^ -^fit from the efforts of researchers that are 
involved in how to improve each of thesa major levels of schooling 

In trying to restructure our high school organizational team, in 
looking at an extended, expanded, teaming concept in the mtdd'e school, in 
assessing how to improve the instructional methodology, quite candidly, 
we need help 

I would ask that you give serio^is consideration to including these 
areas of research m the proposed research agenda. 
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I appreciate the opportunity to respond on the proposed research 
development center competition and would be more than willing to go i o 
depth about what we're trying to do as a district and how specialized 
research tn elementary, middle and high school improvement is a senous 
need for our district. Just let me know. 



Sincerely, 




Judith A Kerrins. Ph.D 



JAK/jek 
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Drnnton Goldberg 
U.S. Deportment of Education 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue N W 
Washington, D 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. 6old^erg. 

This letter 13 in response to your solicitation of written public comments 
on a proposed resparch and development centers competition. 

I believe that the US Deportment of Education has made a serious 
omission by leaving centers that specialize in research in elementary, 
middle, and high school imi. ^'emeni out of its proposed research agenda 
for the nationwide system of Education R and D Centers. 

I feel that centers that conduct research on the major levels of schooling 
should be included in the upcoming national competition, as they provide 
information in vital areas pertinent to all students These areas include 
school climate and restructuring, instructional methodology, and 
cross-currlcular techniques and s»: ^legies, as wel ')S many other issues. 

I strongly urge that these productive lines of research be continued. This 
can best be accomplished by ^ncluslc^l of centers that focus directly on 
elementary, middle, and high schoo^s 

Thank you for the ooportunity to commbnt, and for your consideration re. 
the final mission statements 



Sincerely, 




Sandee Rindone 

Staff Development facilitator and Teacher 
S/ireetwater Unior High School District 
Chula Vista, California 



1 rj 
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CHESTERriELD COUNTY ^ JBLIC SCHOOLS 

CHESTEiVlEiaNlRGlNIK 23832 • (804)748-1434 



Octobtr 12, 1989 



Or. Milton Goldberg 
U. S. Departinent of Education 
OERU Office of Research 
55S New Jersey Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, 0. C. 20208-5573 

Dear Or. Goldberg: 

Th^s letter Is in response to your request for written public 
comments on a proposed research and development centers 
conpetltlon. 

The !J. S. Department of Education has madt a sari out omli^lon 
by Maving Centers that specialize In research on elementery, 
middle, and high school Improvement out of Us proposed 
•esearch agenda for the nationwide sysf^m of Education R 
& 0 Centers. These centers conduct meaningful research 
on how to Improve each major level of schooling. They should 
be Included In the upcoming national competition. These 
centers address vital 1 ssues that otherwl se w1 1 1 not be 
addressed — Issues of school organization and restructuring, 
school and teacher effects. Instructional methods which 
apply In specific curriculum are^s, and other issues. 

I strongly urge that such producti ve research centers be 
continued. This can best be done by Including center missions 
that focus directly on eleme'*ary, middle, and high schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comnent. Pleas« consider 
this cooaent In your preparation of final mission statements. 

Sincerely, 



> Tay-or-Keyser 
ictional Specialist 
Alteii.ative Education 



/be 
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Monroe County Cc^nmunity School Corporation 



9m*TW9 tifimm * CiiH>i Oww* 



?r. Klltcn Gol'lberg 
». .C' Oftpartnent of Jducat-^on 
. ..-^r, Office of n«;8Parch 
5?5 !J«w 'c?rS'iy Avenue K,.-. , 
.Vas*)ir.i^>n 1).:. ?020o-5575 

.">':ar ^r. J'^ldberg, 

Tpi8 l9tter IS iR respon'^e to your pclici >rion of vritten piblic^ 
co'n'aents on n pr /^y'id research and dc/elup^rent renters '-"^npetltic. 

The D-partu^nt of -d«ication ha<? trade a sorio-js ctcissicn b; 

leavint 'Center*? th.it specialize in ros-arch on elenentary, middle, 
and ni?h school icpr'^vo'"'' nt out cf its proposed research ag'^pda 
for tt"* nationwide *j.*;torp cf ducation a ^ D 'Jenterfi. 

Centers t^nt conduct r^i'.'prcb '>n bow to improve *iaci) njajor l^v^l v-tf 
school mr ''h?»j''t h~ :nclMded \n th*» Mproo .nr ratioppi nrapetition. 
Th^i. '-rt^rp '»'^^'•c 's vi*al issues ♦hot f therwiro nrt b" 

adJroi£:2d — is'-^es of school organizatif n and restructuring, schc:l 
and *-'acher sffects, mc tract lonal aethoop 'vbic*^ spply in -sanv 
curri<;ului5 areas, and other issues. 

I stronel/ urg«* that thes? productive lines of research be cor.ti.r'i^*l . 
Thio car bsst b» done inclusion of center nissions th?t '"'•cus 
rtiroctly si elocer.t^r^ , riddle, a-i oigh scbcols. 

?hank /cu for tho :.pp'.rtunlty tc ccmmcnt, .'>nd thanl; /ou for corsid -r. 
t^is cOTi^eTt in year prepar^Jtion of final mission statafrcnts. 



/arrnest Pegards, 



Dcug Waltz, 1 rinciprl 
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SCOTTSDALE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



11130 East Choltt Strttt 
ScottSdilf, AZ 85259 
(602) 451*5120 




ANASA2J E^P-MENTARY SCHOOL 



[\V\ 




October 11. 1989 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 

Department of Education 
OERI, Office Of Research 
555 New Jersey Avenue N.W. 
Washington D.C. 2020<)-5573 

Dear 0.*. Goldberg. 

This letter is In response to your iolicitation of written public connments on a proposed 
research and development centers c^mpetitx)n. 

in my opmion. The U.S. Department of Bducation has made a seriovs omission by leaving 
Centers that specialize in research on e.9rpenta7. middle, and ligh schoc improvement out of 
Its proposed research agenda for the nationwfde system of Education R&D Centers 

Centers that conduct research on how to improve each major level of schooling such as the one I 
attended at Johns Hopk'ns University should be included In the upcoming natior.al competition 
rhese centers address vital issues that otherwise will not be addressed -- issues of school 
organization and recta'cturing. school and teacher effects, instructional methods which apply in 
many curriculum areas, and other issues. 

I respectfully urge that the^ productive lines of research be continued. This can best be done by 
inclusion of center missions that focus directly on elementary, middle, and high schools 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment, and thank you for considering this comment in your 
preparation of flrol mission statements. 

Respectfully. 




Ken Moore. Principal 



SCOTTSOALE SCHOOLS: Educating Tomorrow-i LMd)rs Today 
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College of Physicians & Surgeons of Columbia University ! New York, N. Y. 13032 



Ur. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Deptrtment of Educiiioo 
OERI, Office ?f Rescvch 
555 New Jeney Avenoe N.W. 
Washmgtoo D.C 20208-5573 

Dcr Dr. CjoMbeii: 

TWs letter is in response to your annoaaccoiciit rcgirding the pcoposfd focis of 
research and development eaten to be ftiadcd as part of a nationwide systcui of Education 
R&D Centen. 

^ . X?^ Department of Eduutkm has made a serioos omission by not including in 
the list Cenien that specialize in research on clementaiy» middle and high schools. 

C^nien that conduct research on how to improve each major level of schooling should 
be ujcluded in the upcoming national coaq)ctiiion. These ccricn address vital issues that 
otherwise will not be addressed - issues of school organization and restructuring, school and 
teacher effects, instnjctional methods and school discipline. These issuts cut across muiy 
curiculum areas. 

I strongly urge that these crucial lines of research be continued. This can best be done 
by including centers that focus direcdy on elementary, middle, and high schools. 

I thank you for considering this comment in your preparation of final mission 
Elements. 



OCPAKTMCNT ^SvCMIATMY 



72. /Mt lestft Str««t 



(212)305 1977 



October 11. 1989 



Sincerely. 



Denise Kandel, Ph.D 
Professor of public Health 

in Psychiatry and 
Member. National Advisory Council 
National Distribute on Drug Abuse 
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NEW BEDFORD PUBUC SCHOOLS 



NEW BEOFOftD. MASSACHUSETTS 02740 



CONSTANTWE T NANOKXXOS. SUPERWTENDeKT Of SCHOOLS 




AiuMvw SwpvTMtndrut 
LUOLLER CAIiON 



Sptcol $«fV<CS 



WItUAME CHAPMAN 



JOSEPH S SILVA JR 



October 10, 1989 

DR. MILTON GOLDBERG 
O.S. DEPARTMKIT OF EDUCATION 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 New «7ersey Avenue* N.H. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldbergs 

This lett^sr is in response to your solicitation of written public 
coaunents on a proposed research and developnent centers coapeti' 
tion. 

The U.S. Department of Education has made a serious omission by 
leaving Centers that specialize irt research on elementary, 
middle, and high school improvement out of its proposed research 
agenda for the nationwide system of Education R t D Centers. 

Centers that conduct research on how to improve each major level 
of schooling should be included in the upcoming national com- 
petition. These centers address vital issues that otherwise 
will not be addressed — issuss of school organization and re- 
structuring, sc»iool and ceachor effects, instructional methods 
which apply in many curriculum creas, and other issues. 

I strongly urge that these productive lines of research be con- 
tinued. This can best be done by inclusion of center missions 
that focus directly on elementary, middle, and high schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment, and tnank you for con- 
sidering this comment in your preparation of final mission state- 
ments • 

Sincerely, 



NEW BEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL - EXCELLENCE IN EDUCATION 




Assistant Superintendent 
Elementary Education 



JSS,Jr./tbp 
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Auburn Uni\ jrsiLy 



Auburn Uhtvontty. Alaboma 36849^18 



OMndEduooMn 
30MHi*vO«nNr 



T«tophorv(206)62M446 
A^N•^ 271<4446 



October 1989 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Departiacnt of Sducaticn 
OERI, Office of Research 
555 Hew Jersey Ave. ue N.W. 
Wa?hlr.gton. D.C. 20208-5t;V3 

Dear Dr. Goldberg: 

This letter is in response to your solicitation of written public comnents on 
a proposed research and development centers corapetition. 

The U.S. Departoent of Education has made a serious croission by leaving Centers 
that specialize in research on elementary, middle, and high scnool itoproveraent 
out of its proposed research agenda for the nationwide systen of Education 
R 4 D Centers. 

Centers that conduct research on how to jjnorove each major level of schooling 
should be incl Jded in the upccoing national competition. These centers address 
vital issues that otherwise will not be addressed — issues of school 
organization and restructuring, school and teacher effects, instruct :onal methods 
which apply in many curriculm areas, and other issues. 

I strongly urge that these productive lines of research be continued. This can 
best be done by incl»;9ion of center missions that focus directly on elementary, 
middle, and high schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to camyint, and thank you for considering this 
cccnDent in your preparation of final mission statements. 

Sincerely, 



Mark E. Meadows 
Acting Dean 



MD<:lrb 



bcc: James McParfand 



A lANO GRANT UNIVE&SllV 
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lepartment of Public instruction 



MI* 0» HOMIH DAKOTA 



{m:u 22fo 




Octob«r 10, 1989 



Or. NUton Col4btr<] 
U.S. Dfp«rtn«nt o( Education 
OERX. 0((ic« o( R«s«arch 
S5S N«w J«r»«y Av«nuc N w 
¥*»hlnflton O.C 20208-5573 

D«ar Or. Goldb«r9' 

Thank you (or »««kln<j written pvsb' 'c cocrmnt* r^gardinq th« proposed 
r«s«arch and d«v«lopin«nt c*nt«rt. 

I p«rson«l ly b«l' vv* th« U S Ocpartrr^vnt of Educat ion has t,^d« a 
s*rlou> omission by l««vlng C«nt«rs that sp«ciaM2« in us arch on 
• l«rMnt«ry. tniddl*. aid hiqh school LTproveircnt out its proposed 
r«s*arch ag*nd« for th« natlonwi ^« syst«n of Education R & 0 C«nt«rs. 

C«nt*rs th«t conduct r«s«srrh how to Irprov* csch najot l«v«l of 
schooling provid* vit*l ir mation to Stat« Oparr'^nts of 
Education, post- secondary ins t l>.ut ions and schools Thf nt«rs 
address vital issues thst othervist will not be addressee ^u«s 
of scKool organizccion and restrucrurmg. school and teache. eflv«(.s. 
Instructional Mthods whicn apply In many curriculor areas, and other 
Issues 

I strongly urqe your recons deration of the Inclusion of enters 
which focus dlrtctly on elM*«ntAry. middle, and high sc^ools. 

Again. I thanx you for r' ^ ' s« with an opportunity to cement 
If I eay b« of any si»sl^ta) *> , please fe»l free tc contact n« «t the 
Department of Pubi Instruction. Elementary Iducatic^ "^.0 East 
&o«]levard - ^th • x>r. Blsmarclc, fO 58S''5. telephone nuwber 
7Cl-224-rr95. 



Since '«lY' 



PstrlclA Kerbel. Director 
ElvfMntary Education 



I rf 



o 
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FORT WAYNE COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 

AOMlNISTRATIVt ctHMR • IJ30 SOUTH aiNTON SUKET • fOfiT WAYNC. INOIMU 4«a02 



October 10, 1989 



CkCWCNTAflV COUCATION 




or. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
OERX, Office of Research 
555 Mew Jersey Avenue N.W. 
Washington D.C. 2C206-5573 

Dear or. Goldberg: 

This letter is in response to your solicitntion of written 
public comaents on a proposed research and development centers 
competition. 

The U.S. Department of Education has made a serious omission by 
leaving Centers that specialize in research on elementary, 
middle* and high school improvement out of ics proposed research 
ngenda for the nationwide system of Education R D Centers. 

Centers that conduct research on how to improve each major level 
of schooling should be included in the upcoming national 
competition. These centers address vital issues that otherwise 
will not be addressed - issues of school organization and 
restructuring, school and teacher effects, instructional methods 
which &pply in many curriculum areas, and other issues. 

I str ngly urge that these productive lines o* research be 
cont<< ued. This can ^est be done by inclusion of center 
missions that focus dirtsctly on elementary, middle, and high 
schools . 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment, and thank you for 
considering this comment in your preparation ol final mission 
statements. 

Sincerely, 

Charles H. Welch 
Direccor 

Elementary Education 

ssb 

3097k 
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(Eartuirtglit ^ri^aol Stfitrtrl 5Cd. 82 



340 1 N erth Av«nu« Pho«Aii.A *iZOn* 06033 (tO}) 048-2000 
0' wtiitani a Dikk SH»if.<«i«n«ini 



0> f r*lit Ot«t«t*M Atat Su«lfiftll(i«lnl l»r fxttnCt*! SlrviCII 



NIC* Cu*i*n $»pif rini !•« S* 



Dr. Milton Goldberg 
U.S. Department of Education 
OERI. Office of Research 
SSS New Jersey Asrenue N.w. 
Washington D.C. 20208-5573 

De^ Dr. Goldberg: 

This letter is in response to your solicitauon of wrltt>^n public comments 
on a proposed research and development centers competition. 

The U.S. Department of EducaUon has made a serious omission by lea'^lng 
Centers that speclalue in research on elementary, middle, and high school 
Improvement out of Its proposed research agenda for the nationwide system of 
Education R&D Centers. 

Centers that cond",c research on how xo improve each major levtl of 
schooling should be included m the upcoming national competition. These 
centers address vital issues that otherwise will not be addresi^ed— issues 
of school organization and restructuring, school and teacher effects, 
instructional methods which apply in many curriculun areas,, and other issues. 

I stronglv I'rge that these productive linos of research be continued. This 
can best be done by inclusion of cf er missions that focus directly on 
elementary, middle,, and high schcx 

Thank you for the opportunity to comment, and thank ^ou for considerina this 
comment in your preparation of final mission statements. 



Sincerely, 



Dr. Mary Tablada 
Peading. language Arts, 
Cartwright School District 



ingual Consultant 



MTgr 
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Southeast 



October U, 1989 



Dr. Milton Goldbero 
U.S. Department c 



.dtlon 



OERI, Office of Rc-<it ch 
555 New Jersey Avenue N.W. 
Washington. O.C. 20208-5573 

Dear Or. Goldberg: 

This letti»r is in response to your solicitation cf written public coninents on a 
proposed research and development centers competition. 

I believe the U.S. Department of Education has made a serious omission by 
leaving Centers that specialize in research on elementary, middle, and high 
school Improvement out of its proposed research agenda for the nationwide systen 
of Education R&D Centers. Yet, thr proposed list addresses the unique needs 
of young children and adult learner. This seems inconsistent and unwise. 

Centers that conduct research on how to improve ksch major level of schooling 
shot id U included in the upcoming national competition. These centers address 
/ital issues that otherwise will not be addressed — issues of school 
organization and restructuring, school and tt^acher effects. Instructional 
methods which apply in many cur.Mculum areas, and other Issues. As a teache ' 
educator working with both undergraduate and graduate students In elementary 
education, I utilize these important areas of the knowledge base In my classes. 
The Information emanating from the Center for Research on Ele«ient3ry t Hiddle 
Schools at Johns Hopkins University has been invalu vie to me In ny professional 
work. 

I strongly urge that these productive lines of research be continued. This can 
best be done by inclusion of center missions that focus directly on elementary, 
middle, and high schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to conwent, and thank you for considering this 
conment ii> our preparation of final mission statements. 




Sincerely, 



Sandra L. Renegar, ph.of 
Assistant °rofessor of Elementary and Special Eduration 



c: Centf for Res.-^arch or Elem^.tiTy & Hiddle Schools 



One Uittverslty riaza • Cape QlrarOeau. MO 6.'l701>4799 • (5U)65I>2000 
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IHDEPPNDEHT SCHOOL DISTRICT 861 



WlNOKA# HlNNESCTA 55987 



Jefferson School 



David HahlkE/ Principal 



1268 WesT Fifth Street 
Octob««: 12r 1939 



Dr. Milton Golr'lbcrg 
n.3. 0«parta«n*. of Education 
OBRIr Office of Research 
555 N«v Jersey Avenue N.M. 
Ilashington D.C. 20208-5573 



This letter is in response to your solicitation of written public 
coMents on a proposed research and developaent centers conpetition. 

The U.S. Dep«rt■en^ of Boucation has aade a serious oraission b/ 
leaving Centef. cnat specialize in research on eleaentaryr aiddle^ 
'ftnd high school iaproveaent out of its proposed research agenda 
for the nationwide systea of Education R&D Centers. 

Centers that conduct research on how to isprove each sajor level 
of schooling should be included in the upcoaing national conpeti- 
tion. These centers aJdresa vital issues that otherwise will not 
bs addressed issues of sch:»ol orzanization and restructuring r 
school and tsacher effects, instructional sethods which apply in 
■any curriculuit areasf and other issues. 

X strongly urge that these productive line? of research be contin-> 
aed. This c£n bes£ be done by inclusion ^f center aissions that 
focus directly on elcsentary^ aiddler and hi'^r* schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to cosnent/ and thank you for 
considering this cossent in your preparati'Sn of final missions 
statoaents* 

Sincerely^ 



David F4ihlr.o# Principal 
Jefferson Blifnentary School 
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(Tartuirtght ^rhool Ststrtrt J?qo. 33 



3401 N erih Av«n«r Pho«nix A r izon* dS033 (002) e4«-2a00 

0« • DtkX S«t«>*«l«A«««l 



Dr. Kilton Goldberg 
U.S. DepdFtsient ot Education 
OER!. Office of Pesearch 
55S New Jersey Avenue H.w 
Washmgton D C. ?0208-5573 

Dear Dr. Goldberg 

This letter is in response to your soiicito^ion of written public comments 
on a proposed researcn and development centers cotnpetiti: " 

The U.S DeparLT.ent of Education has made a ^e.ious omiss.on by leaving 
Centers that specialize m research on elementary, midale, and high school 
improvement out of its proposed research agenda for the naUonwide system of 
r lucation R&D Centers. 

Centers that conduct research cn how to improve each major level of 
schooling should be incluaed in f * upcoming national competition. These 
centers address vital issues that otherwise will not be addr**ssed--issues 
of school organisation and restructuring, school and t'»acher eff*.cts. 
instructional meth«.ds which apply in ' any curri'^uium areas, and other issjes 

I strongly urge t>at thpse productive lines of research be continued This 
can best be done by ir asion of c^n-er missions that focus directly on 
elementary, middle, a' ^ high schoois 

Thank vou for the oppor unity to comment, and thank you for considering this 
comment m your preparation of fmal mission statements 



Sincerely, 



Sara Mendoza*Martino 
Chapter I coordinator 
cam/right school Distrirc 



SK.gr 
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Cliairman Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Ramon Santiago. 

Dr. Santiago. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to express 
my appreciation for the opportunity to offer testimony before you 
today on the proposed National Research and Development Centers 
Competition. 

There is always a disadvantage in being last in testifying because 
everything you have to say you are afraid has been said before. In 
this occasion. I am representing a particular population, I think, 
that danger is not there. Dr. Webb made reference to that, but 
there is something to be said still. 

My interest in the present topic arises from 26 years as a practi- 
tioner who has taught graduate and undergraduate course;; in Eng- 
lish as a second language, bilingual education, linguistics in col- 
lies and universities in the U.S. and Puerto Rico; who has admin- 
istered basic instructional programs for language minority stu- 
dents, served for 9 years as director of a federally funded regional 
center, which provided training and technical assistance on bilin- 
gual program development to school personnel, parents and com- 
tQunity members, and been a post president of the National Asso- 
ciation f'^r Bilingual Education, an orgr^ization which promotes 
the educational rights of language minority students and a quality 
education for all children. 

Thus, my perspective is a national one, encompassing profession- 
al teacher education at the university level, program and staff de- 
^^elopmeii. in the field, and parental and community involvement 
at the local level, all within the context of minority education. 

I have three basic concerns to share with you today. I read in the 
Federal Register that OERI had attempted to identity the kinds of 
research most likely to benefit learners in this society by soliciting 
recommendations from organiza^: ons and individui > with a varie- 
ty of perspectives on the prv sent status of education and how edu- 
cational research and development activities could improve educa- 
tion. 

I have no doubt that this consultation process took place, but I 
feel that a significant population was left out of the consultation 
loop. To my knowledge, members of the groups I have worked with 
all these years were not invited by OERI to participate in the con- 
sultation process, not NABE, not Georgetown University, not the 
network of 16 multifunctional resource cent^-^, of which I was a 
member, and not grassroots organizations of ents and communi- 
ty members which represent the interests of t.iese minority popula- 
tions. 

I realize that it is impossible lo consult everybody, but I submit 
to you that ORRI and any other group which is charged witU the 
task of determining this nations edu clonal research agenda 
should start to provide equal access to the consultation process to a 
variety of groups, so that all parties with an interest and a right to 
be heard are given the chanco to express their views. 

This is my first concern, and it is partici larly important in view 
of the fact that the Department of Educadon decided recently to 
close the Center for ^ -uiguage Education and Research, known as 
CLEAR, an entity wb a, in my experience, as a training center di- 
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rector was more respons* e to the needs of linguistic m* ority pop- 
ulations than the proposed centers seem to be. 

Directly related to the issue of adequate consultation is the 
matter of the trivialization or politicization of the research agenda, 
which is my second concern. Although I am not a professional re- 
searcher by trade, I have noted a tendency for the Department of 
Educa tion and Research to focus narrowly on policy issues or on 
the trivial concerns of mdividuals v/ith personal research agendas. 

Large sums of money have been spent, fo/ example, in attempt- 
infT to prove whether bilingual education *Vorks" or rather in at- 
te ipting to prove that it does not work or in legitimizing the use 
of a particular program model, such as 3t™cture immersion, which 
turns out not many school districts v/ere employing anyway. 

In one instance, the motivation of the research sponsors came 
into question because of their reluctance to release the results of a 
study ^liey had commissioned which appeared to show that the pre- 
ferred program model was not producing the best student gains. 

An ejKimple of trivializing the research process involves a recent 
study of selection procedures for identifymg students in need of 
special language services. This study comes to the earth-shaking 
conclusion that methods used to exit laDeUage minority students 
from bilixjgual programs should involve multiple indicators of Eng 
li:;h language proficiency, somethin-; whkh e/eu a novi teachers 
knows and usually practices. While these Inconsequential matters 
are investigated at considerable expense to the government, really 
important issues of concern to the populations being sei-ved remain 
unaddressed. 

For instance, I am sure that local education agencies would be 
interested in finding out how teachers, counselors and administra- 
tors from various backgrounds can be prepared to work m multi- 
cultural environments. 

My wife happens to be an ESL teacher in a school district here 
in the D.C. metropolitan area. She has compiled extensive anecdot- 
al evidence which illustrates the value to a school district of having 
school personnel available who are bilir^^ual and bicultural, even if 
the school does not have a full-fledged bilingual program in oper- 
ation. 

Or several occasions, she, who is fully bilingual and bicultural 
and has specialized training in ESL and bilingual < kxcation, has 
helped the District solve a problem such as p -eventing a language- 
minority child from being incorrectly placed in special education or 
explaining to non-English speaking parents important procedural 
aspects of school or assisting in the administration of tests to chil- 
dren, whether in English or in the native language. 

I am sure that reseaxchers could make a valuable contribution to 
education in An: jrica by focueing on the difference that qualified 
perLonn^l makes in the delivery of effective services to language- 
minority s*^ r j dents regardless of th e methodolo ^ ^jnpfnyed or thft 
program implemented. 

Simply put my point is that practitioners and educational ad- 
ministrators ave a greater need for research results that will help 
them design and implement better programs that serve the needs 
of the minority populations than for determinations that this or 
that educational model should not he mandated by the Federal 
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Government because it is not effective in all situations, which no 
program is, incidentally. 

It is time j give policy-oriented research a rest and focus inste a 
on action research, the type of research that is likely to have an 
impact on programs, curriculum and methodology. 

My third concern, and perhaps the most important one, and I 
was gratified that at least Dr. Webb made reference to them, the 
12 priorities proposed as part of the research agenda. Inexplicably, 
there is no priority assigned specifically to the educational needs of 
linguistic minority and limited English- proficient students, despite 
the fact tiiat these students constitute the fastest growing school 
population in America. 

These document makes a passing reference in the Federal Regis- 
ter to what is called cultural diversity as one of four perve«5i"c 
themes that should guide the agendas of the 12 proposed centers. 

Unfortunately, a vague reference to si^'h cultural diversity is not 
an adequate governmental response to the special :eeds of lan- 
guage-minority students. The more appropriate and useful response 
Y/Ould be the creation of a national center specifically addressing 
language-minority or limited English-profcient populations and fo- 
cusing the research on ;'arious aspects of language education and 
the design of meaningful language education programs and materi- 
als and on the education and training of sensitive and sensitized 
teachers and other educational personnel who can serve both mi- 
nority and majority populations. 

In my opinion, it w^ts a mistake to eliminate the National Center 
for Langua£ Education and Research which provided vital infor- 
mation to those of us who deal directly on a day-to-day bas' with 
language-minority children and the personnel who serve them. 

Now the Federal Government has a golden opportunity to rectify 
this mistake by establishing another national center devoted pri- 
marily to addressing the needs of language-minority students. 

I I the members of this distinguished committee to support 
the creation of such a j )ter because the children who will benefit 
from this action will be ecernally grateful. 

Once again» I commend the work of this committee. I hope that 
these hearings will ultimately result in a fairer, more inclusive and 
more useful educational research agenda for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr.. Ramon Santiago follows:] 
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Stitcaent Before the Subcwanittee on Select Education 
Coconittee on Education and Labor 
Bouae of Repreaentatives 

KaiD6r. L. Sartiago» Ed.D. 
Fomer Adjunct Profeaaor of Linguiatica and 
Director, Bilingual Education Service Center 



Chairman Owena and diatinguiahed nenbera of the Subcoomitteei 

I would like to expreaa my appreciation for the opportunity to offer 
teatijnony before you today on the propoaed Na-ional Reaearch and Development 
Centers competition.. Aa a practitioner whc has served language minority 
atudenta for the part 26 years, I am keenly interested in the vork of your 
Subcommittee, and I applaud your efforts to examine closely both the content 
and the process by which the resestch agenda of the Department of Education is 
determined. 

My interest in the present topic arises from vsrious sources. I have 
tsught graduate and uncf-.rgraduate coursea in English as a second langusge, 
bilingual education and linguiatica in collegea and universities of the US and 
Puerto Rico. I have l\so administered basic instructional programs for 
Isnguage minority students and serv-: for 9 years as Director of a federally- 
funded regionrl training center which provided training and technical 
aasistance on bilingual program development to school personnel, parents, and 
community members. I sm a Past Preaident of thr. National Association for 
Bilingual Education (NABE). an organizatio ataunchly advocates for the 

educational rights of language minority -iident' and for quality education 
tor all children. Finally, I hav*5 «»,ir7eu as ^ coraultant on the education of 
language minority students to a number of school cistricts throughout this 



Georgetown University 
October 26, 1989 
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country. Thus ay perspective is a lationa^ one» encoupassing prof e'7'*ional 

teacher education at the university level, program and 8ta££ development in 

the £ield» and parental and conmmity involvemi^nt at the loci. level. 

It is ay hope that these hearings will have • impact on t*ae va^ in 

«faich the research agenda £or the U.S. Department o£ Education is developed, 

resulting in broader participation £or aore people* In reference to this 

first concern of mine, I mis intrigued to read in the Federal Register of 

Septeabcr XZ, X989 that 

OSXI haa engaged in a series of activities designed to identify thi 
kinds of research most likely to benefit learners in this societ7. 
ftecOHMndatioDS were solicited fron organiKations and individuals vith a 
xariety of perspectives on the present <■ itus of education and how 
educational research and development activi* i could improve education 
(p., J/76). 

I have no doubt that a consultation process took place, but I . .ar that a 
significant population was . 'ft out of the consultation loop, with obvious 
results* 

I indicated previously that I have been professionally involved in a 
number of enterprises with different populations t teachers,^ parents, 
teacher trainers, nnd professional organisation members* To my knowledge, 
membera of these groups were not invited by OERI to participate in the 
consultation process t not NAfiE, not Georgetown University, not the network of 
16 multifunctional resource centers (of which I was a part as <'.irector of a 
regional center), not grassroots organizations of parents and community 
members which represent the interests of these minority populations. Granting 
that it is impossible to include eve rvbodv in the consultation process,^ I 
submit to you that OERI and any other group which is charged vith the task of 
detennining this nation s educational research agenda should strive to provide 
equal access to the consultation process to a variety of groups, so that all 
parties with an interest and a right to be heard are given the chance to to 
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express their views. This concern with the broad participation of all 
sectors of the American public is particularly valid in view of the Department 
of Education's recent decision to close the Center for Language Education and 
Research (CLEAR) » ar entity which in my experience as a Training Center 
dir'ictor was more sive to the needs of linguistic minority populations 

than the proposed centers seem to be. 

Directly related to the issue of adequate consultation is the matter of 
the trivialization or politicization of the research agenda, my second 
concern. Although X am not ^ professionitl researcher by trade, in past years 
I have noted a tendency for Department of Education research to focus narrowly 
on policy issues or on the trivial concerns of individuals with personal 
research agendas. Large sums of money have been spent, for example, on 
attempting to prove whether bilingual education 'works,' (or rather, in 
attempting to provr that it doesn't work), or in legitimizing he use of a 
particular progri^m model (such as "structured" immersion) which not many 
districts have been implementing. In on instance, the motivation of the 
research sponsors caire into question because of their reluctance to release 
the results of a atudy they bad commissioned (presumably because the findings 
did not square with their apparently preconceived notions). An example of 
trivializing tne process research involves a leccnt study of 'selection 
procedures for identifying students in need of special language servic^ft.' 
The study comes to the earth- shaking conclusion that "methods used to exit 
language minority students from bilingual programs should involved mult^pje 
indicator; of English language proficiency," something which even a novice 
teacher knows and usually practices. While the& inconsequential matters are 
inves titrated at considerable estpense to the government, really important 
issues of concern to t,ne populations being served remain unaddressed. 

For instance, I am sure that local education agencies would be 
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interested in finding out how teachers, counselort,, and »4minigtra*.or8 from 
▼aricai backgrounds can be prepared to vork in multicultural f ivii ^r^entj. My 
vlfe is an ESL teacher in a local district in the DC a ea, an', ^he has 
coapiled exteavive anecdotal evidence which illustrates the value to her 
school district of having school personnel available who are bilingual and 
bicultural..«ven if the schools don't have full-fledged oilingual programs in 
operation. On several occasions, she>-wfao is . .II7 bilingual and bicultural 
and has specialized training in ES^ and bilingual education-^has been able to 
solve a prob:.am for the district, such as preventing a language minority 
child from being incorrectly placed in special education; explaining to non- 
English -speaking parents important procedural aspects of set d1; and assisting 
in the testing of kids. I am sur^ that researchers could make a valuable 
contribution to education in America by focusing on the difference that 
qualified personnel makes in delivery of effective services to language 
minority students, regardless of t^'e methodology employed or the program 
implemented. 

Simply put, my point is that practitioners and educational administrators 
have a greater need for research results that vill help them design and 
implement better programs that serve the needs of their minority populations 
•-han for determinations that this or that educational model should not be 
mandated by the federal government beciuse it is not effective in all 
situations. It is time to give policy-oriented research a rest and focus 
instead on actit research— the type of research that is likely to have an 
impact on programs, curriculum, and methodology. 

My third concern hat to do with the 12 priorities proposea ac part of 
the research agenda. Inexpli':ably,, there is no priority arsigned specifically 
to the educational needs of linguistic minority and limited-English students. 
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despite the fact that these pupils constitute the fastest-growing school 
population in America. A passing referei ce is made xn the Fi'deral Register of 
September l2,^ 1989 to "cultural diversity* as one of fov pervasive themes 
that should guide the agendas of the 12 proposed centers. Unfortunately,, a 
vague reference to cultural diversity is not an adequate goverr ,i«>ntal response 
to the special needs of language minority students. An acceptable response 
would be the creation of a national center specifically addressing language 
minority or limited-English-pcof icient populations, and focusing the research 
on various aspects of language education, on the design of meaningful language 
education programs and materials, and on the education and training of 
sensitive and sensitized teachers and other educational personnel who can 
serce both minority and majority populations. 

Once again, connend *:he work of this Subcommittee,, and I hope that 
these hearings will ultimately result in a fairer and more inclusive 
educational research agenda for the federal government. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you very much. I want to thank all of 
the panelists who iest'fied. I found all of the testimony to be quite 
useful and stimalucing. 

I would like to begin with a few general questions to all cf you. I 
us^ a very strong word in my opening statement. Incest, I said, 
had taken place in the process of assembling people to develop 
these guidelines. In the hallway, during the recess, a lady came up 
to me and said, "You are right, incest. All you have today are male 
PhDs testifying. You are continuing the incest.** 

We focused primarily on people who were close to the work of 
the centers, and that was our primary go^l today, to jjet people as 
close as possible. We hava had previous testimony on looking at a 
possibility of revamping the OERI operation in general. We have 
had people from the defense sector, from the private industry, a 
number of different groups. 

One of our panelists this morning listed a set of people, Mr. 
Beyer and some others, that we will probably have in the future as 
we move forwara in looking at the bioadest possible picture in 
terms of the functioning mission of OERI. 

For this particular process, and for these guidelines and the RFP 
to be developed for this purpose, in your opinion, who else should 
have been consulted? There are large numbers of people who were 
involved by OERI. They can certainly bury us with numbers; 20 
postsecondary education and adult education invitees, 53 invited 
for elementary and secondanr education, people in those areas, 
laree numbers of people, broad cross-section. 

The question is, who else should have been invited? How should 
that process be examined? In the preliminary report that we did, in 
case any of you have read it, you might find recommendation 
number one was for some kind of agenda setting, priority setting 
group that would be permanently established and would cover a 
crude-section of people. That would only be 29 people that we rec- 
ommended thera The administration would have a large number 
in terms of the directors of research for the Departments of De- 
fense and Labor, the Assistant Secretary for the Office of Educa- 
tion and Research, OERI itself, the Secretanr of Education, direc- 
tors of the National Science Foundation, National Institutes for 
Health, National Endowment for the Arts, the National Endow- 
ment for the managers as well as the librarian of Congress— that's 
a large block of executive branch people except for the librarian of 
Congress. 

Then you would have one rep^ esentative from each of the two 
m^or national teacher associations, one representative from the 
National parents group, one representative from chief state school 
offices, one representative from the foundation community, six rep- 
resentatives from private industry to be appointed not just by the 
president but one by the president and one appointed by the msgor- 
ity /minority leaders of the House and Senate. You would have a 
cross-section of people from private industry in terms of political 
representation, ff you want to put it that way. 

Remaining representation would be drawn from the educational 
research community, but they would, of course, have to be appoint- 
ed by somebody, so you would go back to the mfigority and mmority 
leaders of the House and Senate; and three would be appointed by 
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the President. The board, we recommended, would be chaired by 
the Vice President as the National Space Agency is chaired. 

I see you are dying to get to this, so why don't you begin. Dr. 
Webb? 

Dr. Webb. It seems to me that you are having all the movers and 
shakers and you had a very estimable panel sitting up here earlier 
this morning, Drs. Wallace, Imig and Wise. The gentlemen who 
spoke at this panel that I r — sitting on are also considered among 
educational leaders in their iield. 

It seenris to me that your missing element is your third grade 
teacher, for example. Let's talk about the questions that Mr. Bal- 
lenger was dealing with. How are you going to translate this into 
the classroom? Mr. Martinez was talking about back in his home 
state, how would this be translated into a classroom? 

I would think that you could get an interesting, different and 
val' ble perspective if you had more practitioners, more people 
who were working in schools on a day-to-day basis, not simply the 
third grade teacher but possibly curriculuir coordinators, possibly 
a school principal, not necessarily the head of a nation\v*ide organi- 
zation. 

i am suggesting that if ultimately the intent of all of the work of 
centers and laboratories is to translate meaningful -uid effective re- 
search into school-based functioning, into effective v^rork in schools, 
then maybe we can learning something through the perspective of 
the person in the schools. 

It would be most helpful if such a testimony were within certain 
conceptual parametei-s that were shared with the person before he 
or she testified before the committ^ in terms of what you are look- 
ing for from them. 

Chairman Owens. Are you saying that alt. " ^h there is a 
danger that those kinds of people may have tunnti vis^'>n, it might 
be good to have a large collection of people with tunn* « vision all 
together, collectively, and that it might add up to far more than 
they do individually? Is that what you are saying? 

Dr. Webb. Well, that assumes I subscribe to that theory. I do not 
subscribe to that theory. I think the most important people in our 
school systems are the ones who spend five, six or seven hours a 
day with our children and who exert the most enormous and long- 
lasting influence upon kids. 

I en^ saymg that simply because their perspective u, limited to 
that of the classroom, to say that they have tunnel vision, I think, 
sells ^bem short. 

Chairn"*a Owens. Do other people want to comment on that 
question? 

Dr Santiago. Yes. Tl-j} probably do not have any more tunnel 
vision .han the reseaichei-s do. It is just a different tunnel. Prob- 
ably many tunnels make fi larger tunnel and eventually 

Chairman Owens. So elaborate on it. You have national organi- 
zations that do represent teachers. 

Dr. Santiago. Exactly. 

Chairm . Owens. I assume the leadership of those organizations 
represents a broader viewpoint of the interests and concerns of 
those teachers rather than to pick a lot of different peopJe from 
within the set-up who focus on one particular aspect of it. 
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Dr. Santiago. My problem in my present situation, of course, is 
that if you go down the list of the distinguished people who are 
participating in the panel, you see a glaring omission. They repre- 
sent, essentktlly. the majority of America. If these centers are sup- 
posed to— the raission that was read very eloquently made refer- 
ence to eqiial educational opportunity. That is negated if the repre- 
sentatives are xmrepresentative. 

So something has to be done not only to include practitioners, be- 
cause ultimately the last panel spent a lot of time talking about 
the difficulty of making or finding that engineer that takes the re- 
search results and translates them into practice. 

If you have somebody involved ft^m the beginning, they do not 
have to be expert researchers because everybody contributes a 
little piece to the total puzzle, but if you have somebody in the loop 
at the very b^^ning, the process of what I call educational engi- 
neering, it becomes easier. 

So my recommendation is that you need practitioners and also 
you need representatives of special groups. Now the representative 
of the special group may be the head of an organization or it could 
be just a plain individual. 

Chairman Owens. I think the^e will be one glaring omission in 
this little book as well as with the OERI process, specifically for 
these centers: that we do not see any bilingual representation. 
Groups with limited English-speaking ability are not represented 
as a group; yet the l^islation singles them out. 

One need addressed with these grants is to improve the building 
of schools to meet their responsibilities to provide equal education- 
al opportunities for all students, including those with limited Eng- 
lish-speaking ability. That is one group that is singled out and tra- 
ditionally has been ignored or given short shr^^ In the process. , 

Dr. Keller, you wanted to comment? 

Dr» Keller. I would jaU comment on the glaring omission is that 
the local school district administrator, the superintendent, elemen- 
tary or secondary principal are not included and that is where the 
rubber hits the road, Mr. Chairman, on any of the research and 
making it happen. I would hold for the practitioners in those p^ir- 
ticular positions being included also. 

Chairman Owens. Would you care to comment? 

Dr. Keefe. Just a brief one, Mr. Chairman. I think the wider con- 
sultation is obviously the answer. The way in which you go about it 
is probably the problem. Perhaps decentralizing it might be useful. 
Having all the testimony here is a clear impediment for many 
people in the schools. To take the show on the road would probably 
be very useful for both OERI and perhaps even for this subcommit- 
tee 

We need to hear from practitioners, both the administrators and 
teachers. We need to know what their feelings are. Many of the as- 
sociations that are represented here today take their point of views 
from the representation of their own membership. In fact, there 
are many points of view represented in the way in which we con- 
duct American education. We need, in whatever economical way 
we can do it, to hear as many of them as possible when we develop 
public policy. 
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Chainnan Owens. Two last questions. Dr. Webb spun out a 
whole list of topics that certainly, I would agree, need to be consid- 
ered in this process of setting forth topics and issues for research. 

I iust wonder, is there some way to look at that process in terms 
of there are certain things that might be more suitable for individ- 
ual researchers to begin, and as we draw in the benefits of individ- 
ual research, we can build on an agenda for centers to expand on 
that or set an agenda for centers based on what individual re- 
searchers showed us needs to be done to continue the process? 

Is there a continuum which ends up with the labs to take the 
benefits of all this research and to deliver it, as you said? Is there 
some way to look at the role of individual researchers in this proc- 
ess as we look at whether or not topics have been covered and cer- 
tain groups and concerns have been covered? 

Dr. Webb. Yes. Having spent time in a university structure, one 
of the things that is very, very apparent in that environment is 
that there is ongoing and continuing individual research that takes 
place. That research can have a whole variety of motivations. 

It can be research that a person does because he or she is inter- 
^ted in promotion and/or tenure at the institution and must show 
that he is involved in some gainful area of researc] . It can also re- 
flect the interest and concern and involvement that a particular 
university person has v/ith education and with educating young- 
sters. 

I am speaking most particularly about the area that I am famil- 
iar with, namely schools of education. So I would submit that there 
IS a large body of individual research that goes on right now that 
m^be outside of the loop of labs and centers. 

The job of the laboratories, Mr. Chairman, I think, as you proper- 
ly mdicate, is to take that research, that focused research 5iat 
comes from centers, to be aware of that research that is done by 
individuals. It is not very difficult to be aware of it One need only 
through the journals, look through Education Week, look through 
a number of the periodicals that come out that do keep you pretty 
wdl informed as to what is going on and what the trends are. 

For example, if you were to take a look at where we are now in 
terms of school-based rnanagement and school site management, 
the pretense and the signs have been there for years in terms of 
the kind of research that has been done both by individuals and 
within institutional structures. 

So I would suggest that the notion of taking the resources, the 
government, at this juncture and putting them in to support indi- 
vidual research woiid not be the wisest way to use limited re- 
sources but rather to take those- resources and put them in a con- 
centrated and focused way in centers that have a mission, would be 
the best use. 

Chainnan Owens. Thank you. I have several other questions 
that I do want to ask, but I do not want to keep you any longer. I 
have to go to vote. I would like to submit questions to you in writ> 
ing and have you respond to those in writing, including a question 
concerning parental choice. 

In my opening statement I mentioned that the cyanide of choice 
has been laced throughout these guidelines. Parental choice ap- 
pears three times, as if it were an established concept in education. 
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I would like your reaction to what role parental choice plays in 
terms of giving direction and instruction to researchers at this 
point. Is it scientifically validated anywhere? 

The President may try to sell an idea and a concept as much as 
he wishes, but to have it appear in research guidelines I think is 
intimidating the researchers, and pushing a political agenda in the 
process of promulgating the research guidelines. That is my opm- 
ion. You know my opinion. I would like to hear yours in writmg. 

Again, I want to thank you. Sorry we are a bit rushed at the end 
here. The hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:00 p.m., the subcommittee hearing was ad- 
journed.] , - „ , 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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^G/> Richmrd C. Htllacr. Jr. 

25S ^ Pi" vburjh Public SfhooK 

r* Ul Soulh R«;kr>eld Avenue 

Pmvhuffh Pa 15213 



Novenber 7, 1989 



B!r, Laurence Peters 
Legislative Counsel 
Subconunittee on Select Education 
518 House Annex 1 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Peters: 

"^Jin ^° acknowledge receipt of the letter dated Novenber 1, 
1989 from Ma3or Owens, Chairman of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education. 

I will respond to the first two questions listed on page 2 of the 
letter. I am dictating this letter from a telephone at the 
airport and do not have the Subcommittee Preliminary staff 
Report with me. When I return from a meeting of the Council of 
the Great City Schools on Monday, November 13, 1989, I will 
forward ny response to that report. 

Question; What role, if any, does parental choice play in terms 
of giving direction and instruction to researchers? Is it 
scientifically validated anywhere? 

To the best of my knowledge, there is no scientific validation of 
choice as educational policy or as an educational innovation. I 
believe that John Chubb, of the Brookings Institute, has 
published a book dealing with a conparison of the private schools 
with public schools. However, I do not believe that his book 
can be applied validly to the concept of choice within a public 
school system. fu^ixv. 

Secondly, James Coleman conpleted research conparing parochial 
schools with public schools and reported that parochial schools 
did a more effective job of educating minority students. 
However, it should be understood that Coleman has had a history 
of producing findings which have subsequently been challenged and 
disproved by other researchers. Based on his research in the 
sixties, he declared that "schools do not make a difference"; 
only the socio-economic level of the parents makes a difference 
in student achievement. The research of Ronald Ednonds, and many 
other researchers, has demonstrated clearly that effective 
schools can teach all children - schools do make a difference* 
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Mr. Laurence Peters 
Noveirijer 7, 1989 
Page 2 



With respect to giving direction and instruction to researchers, 
on the issue of choice, I do not believe that any has been given 
by 0. E.R.I. If one were serious about doing research in this 
area, then one would have to set up control and experimental 
groups and thoroughly investigate the effects of the "choice 
prograne" on student achievement, attendance, school climate, 
parental attitude, etc. One would also have to examine with the 
sane degree of rigor schools that students were forced to attend 
in order to make a valid coiqparison. 

One of the most serious issues to be investigated in "Schools of 
Choice" is the variable of elitism and the poten' ial positive and 
negative effects that that varieible may have cn student learning 
and student and parental attitudes. I do believe that the 
isGues are sufficiently well defined to be researched at this 
point. Further, there is not sufficient money available to 
launch a conprehensive study of the issue of choice. 

Question ; How can 0. E.R.I, better coordinate the present system 
of labs and centers? Why is the notion of cross cutting demands 
not going to work? What should 0. E.R.I, be doing instead to 
incorporate greater collaboration and use of existing resources? 

The sinple response to a rather complex question is really one of 
incentives. Clearly, there is no financial incentive for labs and 
centers to work together. The level of funding from 0. E.R.I, for 
labs and centers is so miniscule that the institutions cannot 
afford to spend scarce resources to collaborate when they can 
barely achieve their own agenda. Therefore, in my judgment, 
better collaboration will not occur until there are financial 
incentives to do so. 

The notion of cross cutting themes, if I understand the question, 
relates to thematic research versus school level research. In my 
testimony I pointed out that "everybody's businers will become 
nobody's business." That is to say that I do not believe that 
serious research can be acconplished on the contextual variables 
that influence student learning without taking into account the 
level (elementary, middle, secondary) at which schooling takes 
place. There already is sufficient existing research to demon- 
strate that context variables do influence student learning. 
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Mr. Laurence Peters 
Noveraber 7, 1989 
Page 3 



^^^^'i?*^/^* serious about encouraging greater collaboration 
and sharing of existing resources, then they must provide the 
financial incentives to do so. 

I will be back in the office on Noventoer 13. In the event you 
have any questions, do not hesitate to call. 

Sincerely, 



\ Richard C. Wallace, Jr. CO-^, 



Superintendent of Schools 

Is 
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Movoiber 27, 1989 



Teacher 
Fducation 



MpiMtntstlvt Mijoc K. 0Mn8 
Chftlnan 

SkixonlttM oc) Select Baucatlon 
SIB Amex X 
Itoshington, tC 20515 

Dear Hr. Onimant 

In re€ponae to the questions poeed in youc letter of tiavenbec 1* I 
offer the foUcwlngt 

1. >hat role. If any, does parental choloe play in terms of giving 
direction and instrtxrtion to researchers? Is it scientifically 
validated anywhere?" 

I feel it is ijqpoctant to think first about hov we define "choice." 
Oilier this year the Education comaisslon of the States pibilshcd a 
helpful document for state policy makers that addressed some of the 
public policy issues sur rounding "dnice." Their first assertion was 
that all parties need to be of one mind in regard to what is intended by 
"choice." If a piblic school system allows parents to enroll 
raathetnatically gifted children in a magnet school for science and 
technology how is that similar cc different from «rauchers which proiDte 
choice between public and private school systems? 'Jhless we are very 
clear about how "ctoice" is defined, it is difficult to tjpeak to the 
Eecond part of your question. The one ma^r sbidy of which l am aware 
on vouchers vis conducted at Alum nock, California and as you probably 
know the cesults were not conclusive, ittis doesn't inean that issues 
irwolving educatioml alternativee are not researchablej they c*»rtainly 
are. M/ caution Is that care mat be taken in how Language is defined 
ana how the research questions are framed. 

2. How can OBRI better coordinate the current system of labs and centers/ 
Vfty is the noti'Xi of cross-^tting themes not going to work? What 
should CBU be doing instead to encojrage greater collaboration and use 
of existing resources? 

Ihe first step in better coordinating the current system of labs and 
centers is to care&illy consider the federal requirements for research 
and dissemination now inposed on each. Once this is done, serious 
thought should be given to the C2|3acities of both entities foe RfiD. 
(bst centers are housed in universities and, quite honestly, 
diversities are not designed for refpid dissemination of research 
results. For good reason, the norms of universities stress careful 
review of wr>rk, and revision. Laboratories, on the ,>ther hand have, oc 
should have, outlets an^ networks to facilitate relatively rapid 
diusemination of research Products. If lab/center coordination does not 
occur; it might be encouraged or required in the orant WPs. 
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I'ffl curious about tht assertion that cross-cutting themes, de Cacto, 
yon*t work. Vhile any of us may quarrel with specific thenes identified 
by OGRI, the idea of attenpting to build aorce linkages between Research 
Centers is a good one. I*m not convinced OERI should do sonnthing 
instead of thinking about cross-cutting thenes, but I would hope they 
would think of ways to enccurage ooUabocation in addition to them. To 
do so, the idea of ooUabocation nust be considered as ti'ie resear^ 
agendas for the centers are developed. I identified, in ny testincny, 
some obvious linkages between the center on Learning to Teach and 
several others. Astute researchers will also see these potential 
linkages and develop proposals to capitalize on them. If there is 
concern that this will not happen, priority could bf» given to proposals 
that reflect collaborative a^sproaches. 

3. In your written statenent ycu connent that the federal funding of mini- 
centers is niisdirected; that this investment would be better spent on 
the main center ireconpetition. pieas^ elaborate further on the basis of 
this observation. 

I believe iny statenent was that mini-centers should be allowed to expire 
and, rather then re-funded, direct monies into national centers oonpeted 
in future years. I would not want my remarks to suggest imnediate 
termination of existing mini-centers. Hini-centers w«»re created in 
re^xsnse to pressure &om policy makers to support research on many more 
topics than there were funds available and to satisfy individual 
researchers who, correctly, were troubled that the bulk of OBRI money 
was directed to institutional arrangements iXabs, Centers, HUG) . The 
mini-center "solution" attenpted to identify narrow research tooics and 
provide them minimal funding. Ihe problem is, even relatively narrow 
research topics may be very conplex artd require a critical mass of 
personnel and resources to do the work. For that reason, mini-centers 
were essentially doomed before they began. If an issue or tcplc is 
inportant enough to merit a federal investnent, then that investment 
should be at a level sufficient to carry out sophisticated, useful work. 

I hope these responses are helpftil. If AACTE may be of assistance to 
you during the Lab and Center conpetitiarvs and the forthcoming 
reauthorization of OERI, please do not hesitate to contact us. 



Sincerely yours. 




David G. Imig 
Dcecutive Director 
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Nationtl AssocUtion of 
Elementary School Principals 



November 9, 19B9 



Major R. Ovens 
Chairperson 

Subccnalttee on Select Education 
D.S. House of Representatives 
318 Annex 1 

Washington, D.C. 20513 
Dear Mr. Ovens: 

Thank you for having provided us with the rpportunlty to testify before the 
House Select Education Subcommittee on the highly Important issue of retaining 
the Center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools In the OERI national 
Centers Competition. 

I» too, am sorry our time to discuss your questions was constrained and am 
pleased to receive your letter asking us to provide you a written response to 
those Issues that remained unanswered. 

Let me take your questions In order. 

1. What role, If any, does parental choice play In terms of giving direction 
and Instruction to researchers? Is It scientifically validated anywhere? 

It would be helpful to school districts examining various options for 
restructuring school organization, methods of" delivering services to children, 
and parent involvement mechanisms to be able to access a reliable data source. 
The Identification, description and evaluation of the variety of options 
already offered by local school districts could assist other districts In their 
restructuring efforts. Information needs to be available on what works, what 
dldn*t work, and why. Federal data collection, not federal proselytizing. Is 
the preferred mode. 

The only study on choice we have seen is "The Sorting Machine", really a report 
rather than a ftall research study, which refutes choice as being the cause of 
Improvement in student achievement. It calls attention to the varied 
approaches used by schools, local school decislon*maklng, and selective 
admissions as more relevant factors in student achievement than choice per se. 
To our knowledge choice has not been scientifically validated anywhere. 

2. How could an elementary and middle school center help in restructuring 
efforts of the kln6 currently in process throughout the country? 
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Mr* Owens 



In eleaentary ted alddle scbcol center can exaalne the totality of the school, 
the InterpUy of all the eleaents that beat on student learning: school 
ollaate, principal leadership, student deaog<aphlcs, resourc*i allocttlon, end 
outcoaes. Each does not operate In isolation froa the other. The dynaalc of 
the interactions of all the eleaents asking up "the school" are what aake it 
succeed or ftill and, therefore, are what need to be assessed. Exaalnlng and 
reporting on one or acre areas of Interest in isoUtlon would aiss the coaplex 
and ocmprehenslve process that sets the star« for student success. 

School districts could learn auoh about ef^otireness through studying such 
research. The developaent, iapleaentation, and evaluation of various 
restructuring aodels would aid local schools and school districts in 
detoraining which eleaents in what configuration blend the best in achieving 
the schools* objectives. 

One dxaaple currently carried out by the Center for Research on Eleaentary and 
Middle Schools is the Cooperative Learning Project, details of which ere. of 
course, evallable from CREMS. 

3. How do the proposals outlined in the Subcoaaltteo's Prellalnary Report fit 
into your (organizations*) thinking? 

As we briefly presented in response to your question, we believe the 
coaposltlon of the policy advisory body aust be expanded to Include one 
eieaenUry and one secondary school principal. The person whose leadership 
trtfisUtes research into practice at the building level is that school's 
principal . 

A key ooaponent of any federal reseeroh oouitaent is to put research findings 
into practice. If that aiaslon is to succeed, the advisory body that is 
setting tha direction for the research needs the counsel of practicing 
principals fro* the beginning. As you ao well stated, this board also aust be 
free froa partlaan interference. • 

toug tera goals are essential, and Coi^resa and the new board aust be 
thoroughly involved in their deteralnation. Ve cannot have a aaaningfui 
retearoh agenda or produce useful products with the type of •flip-flop" 
operation that has thus far existed. The federal coaaltaent to educatloual 
research and developaent is woefully below the need. More fUnds, such as the 
IJ Of the education budget you suggest, coupled with long tera goals and 
objectives, would help aubstantially. 

Tou ai^ht want to consider estabUshlng the task force (Xeooaaendatlon H) froa 
■eabera of the advisory board. The raapant terrltorlaUty aaong ED»s offices 
rf-f" * •"^ *° ^^^^ Meaningful atteapts at coordination, although the 
coepv^tory Educetlon office has been very aaeneble to participation in 
several such endeavors. 
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To aobUve th« coordination you envision aoong various departoenta Is • o 
helfbt of optlalsa. TUat It should and wist occur Is vell-accept«d, t- aaking 
It a raaXltr would be an avesone, slnd-boggllng task. 

DUsealnatlon, If It Is to truly be a responsibility of OERI, sust receive a 
b^avy leadership coaaltaent. Llp-servlce just won't do. NAE3P has vorked 
closely vltb OEKZ in a nuaber of dissemination efforts and will continue to do 
ao* 

The ftiaotion of the proposed center-lab for the effective education of the 
dlsadvantaftd oouXd be, with additional funds and clear direction, asauaed by 
the Center for Xesearoh on Eleaentary and Middle Schools and the Center on 
Effective Secondary Schools. Effective education for disadvantaged students is 
a scbooX-based, not a subject or single area»based, mission. The "gestalt* of 
the school aakes the outcooes successful or not. It's a coaplex interdependent 
process, soxethix^s the previously nentioned Centers cculd and should handle. 

Successful publio-private partnerships directed toward achieving long-range 
goals would be txtreaely valuable assets to the nation's research and 
development agenda* Those that already exist can serve as initial aodels for 
other creative arrangements. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to expand our coaoents on the OERI Centers 
Coapetition and the Subcommittee's Preliminary Report. Ve lock forward to 
continuing to work with you in improving .be federal response to the nation's 
research and devaXopment needs. 

Sincerely yours. 



Edward P. leller, Ph.D. 
Deputy Executive Director 
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Choice In education: a not-so-new idea 
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Statfment by Samuel Q. Sava 
Executive Director 
National Association 
of Elementary School Principals 

For releas9 Oct. 23. 1989 

CHQtCP AND THP FAMILY RF VQLUTION 

Minneapoll$*St. Paul — Choice rests on two ideas: first, that 
parents should be free to select the public schools their c! .dren 
attend, regardless of where they live: and second, that allowing 
parents to exercise this right will introduce competition — and 
therefore improvement — among schools that are now Insulated 
from competition by neighborhood "assignment zones" and other 
civic constraints. 

As arguably good proposals among a dozen that might be 
advanced, these Ideas deserve a try. But if Choice is to be — as both 
President Bush and Secretary Cavazos have proclaimed it — the 
cornerstone of this Administration's school-improvement efforts, 
the results vAW be disappointing at best and chaotic at worst. For 
Choice utterly fails to address the root of our student- 
achievement problems today. . . problems that stem largely from 
the choices parents have already made. 

Comparing declines In student performance with changes in the 
American family since 1965 — rises In the incidence of divorce, of 
single-parent families, of births to unmarried mothers, and the 
employment outside the home of mothers with children five years 
old and under — it seems to me undeniable that the greatest single 
cause of our educational maladies in the last generation has been 
the loss of that 'hidden curriculum of the home* — above all, 
practice In hearing and speaking English — that children once 
received from their parents, and which prepared them for formal 
schooling. 

Research bears this out. In 1984, for example. Dr. Harold 
Stevenson of the University of Michigan and his colleagues from 
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Japan and Taiwan found. In a study of 5.000 children, that 
Amdrican students beatn lagging behind the; Asian peers by the 
fifth month of first gm69. Reasoning that such early differences 
could not be explained by poor teaching. Stevenson concluded that 
the trouble lies not only \n American schools, but also in 
American homes.* 

MHBone of parents no longer provide the "hidden cuniculum' 
because they are not home to do so. They are caught up in a Family 
Revolution as significant, i believe, as the industrial Revoiutlen. 
l=6r good reasons as well as bad. they have rejected traditional 
taboos against divorce, revised the concept of "career" to Include 
mothers, and they are trying now — through means ranging from 
day-care and the Mommy Track" to paternal as well as maternal 
leave — to re-invent parenthood. 

The ovenwhelming educational problem for our time, however, 
is that nobody has figured out a way to re-invent childhood. Until 
we do. other school reforms will arrive too late in children's lives 
to correct the grave, hard-lo-reverse learning deficits that 
typicallly show up by fourth grade. H is not better curricula our 
children need most: it is better childhoods. 

If this Administration wishes to make a serious difference to 
American educaton. it will have to take the lead in helping our 
society restore the leaming*supporttve childhoods that parents no 
tonger pro^fkie. That means, among other steps: 

" One year of pre^ooling for aU chiWren whose parents wish 
it. not Just those who can afford it; 

" Reducing pupil-teacher ratios for at-risk children, in 
^kindergarten through third grade, to l5-to-l: 

• Creating supen/Ised care-and-study centers, before and after 
school, for latchkey children; and 

* MobiHzJng the nation's older children and youth to tutor 
younger ones, giving them the one-on-one attention that classroom 
teachers cannot 

These proposals are vastiy more ambitious than Choice, but we 
will not see lasti'ng school reform until we first see childhood 
reform. In the absence of ideas that address the Family Revolution. 
Choice will produce littie more than a national game of musical 
chairs, as parents hop from school to school in the futile pursuit of 
solutions that only parents themselves can provide. 
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The National Association of Secondary School Principals 



1904 AssocUtkKi Drtvt • Reston, Vkrnto 22091 • Ttk 703.WaO200 ♦ F«c 703^76-1432 



Noventber 9, 1989 



Nr. Iturence Ptt«r$, Ltslslttivt Counsel 
SubcoHrittee on Stitct Educttton 
S18 House Annex 1 
Vtshln^ton, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr* Peters: 

The Select Education Subcoawlttee Chairperson, Major Owens, has asked me 
to address a response to you on several questions concerning the OER^ 
Hearing of October 26, 1989. Please extend my appreciation to Mr. Owens 
for his strong leadership In this Ixiportant process. 

Question 1 . What role. If any, does parental choice play In terms of 
giving direction and Instruction to researchers? Is It scientifically 
validated anywhere? 

Response. The Issue of parental choice In education Is a legitimate 
policy Issue that 1$ awenable to formal research. Little or no 
systematic research has been done on the Issue. The proposed OERI list 
of Research and Development Centers diffuses the Issue by Incorporating 
aspects of "choice* In several center missions. I wuld suggest that it 
is essentially an equity concern and should be considered exclusively In 
the proposed Center o . Educational Policies and Student Learning. 

Question 2 . Please coranent further about the practitioner's use of 
center products. 

Response , tfy st»^ng bias is that no true basic research Is 
undertaken In education, that all educational research Is, to a degree, 
applied, and that only research with Implications for schooling should be 
supported by federal or state monies. Research and Development Center 
research should be the front end of a pipeline to schools. Each Center 
should be required to communicate its findings to the educational 
laboratories, state departments of education, and school districts so 
that practitioners are aware of them and can act on their implications. 
The existina Elementary-Middle and Secondary Centers have been quite 
successful in this regard. 



Serving a// Adm.nisifators in Middle Level and Hign School Education 
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Mr* Laurenct P^Urs 
Kovoibtr 9» 1989 
Pigt Z 



Question 3 ^ P1f«$t ronwnt c- che propc^als oulHned In tho 
SubcaSTttcTT PreHwInary staff Repo-t and how they fit in your thinking. 

Response > I strongly 5upp.;rt thj prelf^lnary report's first and 
sccona rcco«iendation$. The Elewcntar^-Hiddle and Secondary Center 
Missions lust be continued and a single clear thene for all centers would 
surely strengthen the focur; of Center effort. (I would recoflwend 
Student Engagenent.M Tbf; probleas of the linited English proficient 
student m$y not dejnand a iistinr*- center but could be addressed as a 
■ajor covponent of the vistins Center for Research on the Education of 
Disadvantaged Students or in the ?r posed mission for Education in the 
Inner Cities* The issue of choicr *s a legitimate topic for research but 
should be studied as a policy question to inform political and practical 
decisions at the state and local levels* 



Very sincerely. 




James U. Keefe» Ed.D* 
Director of Research 



cc: Richard Kruse 
Fred Mewoan 
Jaats McPartland 
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"Strength Through wisdom" ~ ^visited: 
Reauthorization of OERI And 
The Neea for a Center for Research on Foreign Language Leaioing 



V^ritten Scatetr-^nt for 
House Subcomniittee on Select Educatiori 
Hearing on Reauthorization 
o the 

Office o' Educational Research and Improvement 

Offered At The Invitation Of The 
Joint Ma t ional Coimi ttee for Languages 



Daniele Ghiolfi Rodamar 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Language 
6 Foreign Studies 
The A.nerican University 

October 26, 19^9 
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Mr* Chairman, members of the Committee, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
an honor an a pleasure to comment today on issues auxcuunulng the 
reauthorization of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement at 
the Department of Education. 

As an instructor of foreign language and literature at a major 
university, I have over a decade of experience in foreign language 
education at major universities and at a liberal arts college. In this 
tine I have counseled students regarding language study in courses, 
international educational exchanges, and careers, assisted in preparing 
teachers to teach foreign languages in K-12, worked with high school 
teachers to strengthen the articulation between high school and 
university language instruction, and have worked in many other language 
related activities. I am currently an assistant professor of literature 
and language with responsibility for coordinating elementary and 
intermediate French language instruction at American University. While 
ay comsents this morning are offered as an individual, in many cases 
they also reflect concerns which have been voiced on many occasions and 
in many fora by the organizations and individuals active and concerned 
about the state of language and international studies in our nation. I 
an offering these comments at the invitation of the joint National 
Committee for Languages which represents many of the language education 
organizations in the United States. 

BRING J ^ •> £ SKY-WRITING DOWN TO EARTH; 

L<i ' and inte national skills are a keystone in our nation's 
strate^^ o secure peace, prosperity and future prospects. Reports such 
as Workforce 2000 and the more recently issued report. Investing in 
People t A Strategy to Address America's Workforce Crisis by the 
Secretary of Labor's Commission on Workforce Quality and Labor Market 
Efficiency have highlighted the importance of upgrading education for 
all Americans to enable our nation to compete in rapidly evolving world 
markets. As Richard Tucker at the Center for Applied Linguistics 
notes, two major trends of particular interest to educators emerge from 
these reports. First, these studies call attention to critical 
deficiencies in our nation's ability to provide skills needed for the 
evolving labor market. Language minority individuals are particularly 
underrepresented in higher education and in positions of authority. 
Effective instruction of English to language minority Americans is vital 
for bringing these Americans into the economic mainstream and to provide 
the basis for sus** finable economic development. 

Secondly, as our nation's increasing multinational participation in 
business, diplomacy, science, intergovernjiental activities, and 
scholarly exchange grows, native English speaking Americans remain 
primarily monolingual, putting our country at a distinct disadvantage in 
an international context. As Tucker puts it, "The U.S. educational 
system has been remarkably unsuccessful in developing and expanding our 
nation's language resources. .. .We need a focused program involving 
continued research in diverse aspects of language education, the 
development of coherent language education programs and materials, and 
the training of educators who are sensitive to the importance of 
language content instruction for all American residents, both language 
majority and majority. The national agenda for language education 
remains unfinished". 

Simply learning languages is not the "magic bullet", j. David 
Edwards, executive director of the Joint National Committee on 
Languages, reminds us that it would be foolish tc suggest that simply 
learning a second language will erase problems such as the enduring 
national trade deficit and international competition. "But it would be 
equally foolish to assume that American business can regain 
competitiveness without a knowledge of other nations' economies and 
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politics, without an understanding of their cultures, and without an 
ability to coMunicate in their languages." And as he points out, while 
the Reagan (and Bush) administrations have expressed a national 
coanitaeint to excellence in education, "the greatest support in this 
area in real teras has been from the public, state leaders and Congress. 
Onlike the era of the National Defense Education Act, when national 
leadership created educational reforms that 'trickled down' to the 
states and localities, recent reforms in language study and 
international education have actually 'perculated up* from the states". 

There is widening public support for foreign language education, 
including support for beginning language instruction in elementary 
school. A 1986 survey cited by Edwards found that 86% of those surveyed 
felt that it was important to study a second language in elementary 
school. 

Governors — in touch with the local this grassroots sentiment and 
faced with the complexities of encouraging local economic growth — have 
strongly supported improved language education.^ For example, in 
November 1986 the Southern Governors' Association published a report, 
"Cornerstone of Competition": which states in its introducation that 
"each day, we pay a political and economic price for our inability to 
understand and communicate with our global neighbors." The study called 
for substar.tially upgrading language education in the member scales 
(Advisory Council on Education, 1986). 

The continued growth of foreign language instruction received another 
ma]or push last winter from the National Governors* Association. 
N.G.A. *8 task force report on international education recommended 
increasing foreign language requirements for entry into colleges and 
universities, increasing opportunities for language study in summer 
months and after school, and providing second language education in 
elementary schools. As Governor Thomas Kean of New Jersey wrote in a 
foreward to the report, "More than ever before our national 
security — indeed world stability as a whole, depends upon our 
understanding of and commiinications with other countries." The N.G.A. 
X989 annual meeting focused on "America in Transition; The International 
Frontier" and a delegation of governors traveled to Brussels to discuss 
implications of the growing integr-^tion of the Common Market as a facet 
of their work on "America in Transition." 

Many governors have worked hard to turn this rhetoric into reality. 
Indiana, under the leaderhip of Governor Robert Orr, was interested in 
developing trade with Japan and in bringing in Japanese companies. In 
1987, at Governor Orr's urging, the state legislature added $260,000 for 
new programs to train teachers in Japanese and Chinese. The momentum is 
building in other states. California has fewer than 20 Japanese 
programs and a small number of Chinese and Russian programs, even though 
California has a large Asian-American population and is rapidly 
expanding its trade with the pacific Rim. However, the state is planning 
a major push to promote foreign language education this year. 

Nationwide, the changes in the past few years have been remarkable. 
31 states instituted some form of language requirement, and all but four 
reported activities addressing foreign language needs. Many have 
reinstated language requirements for attending state universities. New 
York adopted an action plan for global education that provides aid to 
school districts based on foreign language enrollment requirements, 
requires students to pass an proficiency exam, and requires all students 
to have studied a foreign language by nineth grade. Texas, California, 
Kentucky, Viginia, Illinois, South Carolina, and Florida are among thi 
states that have expanded language requirements. The last survey of 
foreign-language enrollments conducted by the American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages in 1985 found that 4.5 million stud^^nts in 
grades 7-12 —one quarter of all students in those grades-*were enrolled 
in a language course. This is about one million more than were enrolled 
in 1982. In several states, such as Virginia and New York, half of all 
K-12 students are now studying a foreign language. A study by the 
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Modern Language Association found that in 1988 over a million Americans 
were registered in foreign language courses in America's colleges and 
itr.iversities, an increase of 3.9% over 1983. This doesn't include 
courses at specialized schools like Berlitz and cultural associations 
like Alliance Francaise. 

In addition to increased enrollments in the traditional West 
European languages, we are seeing growing interest in non-Western 
tongues such as Chinese, Japanese, and Russian. Some 300 schools now 
have programs in Japanese, compared with only a handful teaching the 
subject less than a decade ago. And smaller numbers have added programs 
in Chinese, Russian, Korean, Arabic, and other languages. 

There have been important national initiatives as well. The 1979 
report of the President's Commission on Foreign Languages and 
International Studies, "Strength Through Wisdom: A Critique of U.S. 
Capability** redefined a national role for language. Previously the 
ma^or rationale for inclusion of languages in the general curriculum had 
been allowing us to define our "Western" roots and providing a point of 
comparision. The study pointed out that language has become a tool in 
the struggle for economic prosperity, military security, and the quality 
of life. By changing the framework in which language learning was 
cons.dered, the report helped forge an alliance between teachers of 
interr.ational studies, language teachers, and the larger public and 
private community. 

Reflecting this emerging consensus, a great deal of national 
legislation for strengthening foreign language education has been 
initiated in recent years. The number of bills dealing with foreign 
language and international studies has increased each year, and Congress 
has slightly increased funding for foreign languages, exchanges, and 
Intelligence. 

The 99th Congress passed the U.S. Scholarship Program for Developing 
Areas^ the Central American Scholarship Program, the Japanese Technical 
Literature Act, and created the Fascell Fellowships to broaden exposure 
of embassy and consulate perDonnel to Soviet and Eastern European 
cultures. Congress also passed and the President signed the National 
Defense Authorization Act with provisions for a bonus for members of the 
Armed forces on the basis of their proficiency in a foreign language. 
Congress reauthorized the 1986 Higher Education Act whith new provisions 
for language studies including the creation of two to five regional 
language centers to focus on foreign language pedagogy. It contains 
provisions for intensive summer foreign language institutes and 
assistance for Universities to acquire foreign language publications and 
requires the Education Department to assist in the publication of 
materials in the less commonly taught languages. Representative Panetta 
successfully amended the bill to provide grants to colleges and 
universities for model language programs, funds for teacher tyraining 
and internships for foreign language students to work overseas. Senator 
Paul Simon amended the legislation to mandate a study of a national 
endowment for international education. 

The 100th Congress took further important initiatives to strengthen 
foreign language education. The fact that many of them were included in 
two of the major piecies of legislation enacted by the 100th Congress — 
the Hawkins-Stafford School Improvement Amendments (PL 100-297) and the 
OmniDua Trade Act (PL 100-418) (with most of the language-related 
programs authorized in both measures) — suggests the important role 
Congress envisions for language education in school reform and in 
strengthening America's competitive base. The Hawkins-Stafford 
Amendments reauthorize and expand bilingual education ^nd emergency 
immigrant education, establishes the English Literacy Grant picgram to 
build the English proficiency of adults and out of school youths, 
foreign languages assistance and Presidential awards for teaching 
excellence in foreign languages. The Trade legislation also established 
an international business education program to improve knowledge of the 
international context of business and to provide training in critical 
foreign languages. 
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In the current Congress this support for language education and 
international studies continues. The 101st Congress has made 

international networks" eligible for participation in the Library 
Services and Construction Act programs and increased in pertnited size of 
grants for purchase of foreign languag publications. The House 

reauthorizing the Perkins Vocational Education Act expanded 
the bilingual vocational education program and mandated a study of 
vocational education programs in major international trading partners of 
the U.S. to provide a basis for more adequate assessment of American 
prograss. Legislation authorizing aid to Poland and Hungary established 
a new exchange program, as did the expansion of the Caribbean Basin 
Initiativs and related international scholarships in the Budget 
Reconciliation Act passed by the House. 

There nay be other important developments on the horizon. The 
Foreign Language Competence for the Future Act" introduced by 
T^^r^^f^t/ P*"^*^*^^ the companion bill introduced by Senator Dodd 
(H.R. 2188/ S. 1690) would provide summer institutes for elementary 
school language teachers, would provide loans for students studying 
foreign languages at the graduate level if they enter teaching, would 
enact the recomendation of the Southern Governors' Association to 
establish foreign language institutes to assist small and medium sized 
businesses in international trade and related activity, would provide 
support for use of telecommunications in foreign language education, and 
would help establish consortia in critical languages. Other pending 
legislation for national service, teacher training, reauthorization of 
OERI research programs and the coming reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act offer opportunities to significantly strengthen foreiqn 
language education. ^ 

While these improvements are potentially important and demonstrate 
continuing Congressional support for foreign language and international 
Skills, most of these programs have received minimal amounts of funding 
and in some cases they have not been funded at all. If statutory 
language and enrollment figures were enough, America would be on its way 
to moving beyond "the tongue-tied American". But, as discussed below, 
simple enrollment and legislative authorizations are not enough. Quality 
research about the America's language skills, the ef f ecti /eness of the 
current foreign language education system, and its implications for 
business and the broader American community is essential both to upgrade 
language instruction and to build the political consensus and priorities 
needed to win badly needed funding for quality language education. 

In point of fict, despite major initiatives to upgrade language 
education by local, state, and federal policy makers, the Department of 
Education has continued to give very low priority to research on 
language education. It is time to bring the Education Summit's 
sky-writing down to earth. Foreign language instruction is currently 
being offered in just one fifth of elementary schools and 37% of 
secondary schools. And while the Department of Education has sometimes 
given rhetorical support for language education (as in the inclusion of 
foreign language education in former Secretary Bennett's proposal tor a 
Kadison School" model curriculum), effective support whether measured 
in terms of research and dissemination of "what works" or by funding, 
has been severly limited at best.. 

There is wide support for change. For example, 165 business and 
educational associations have established the Coalition for Foreign 
Language and international Studies (C.A.F.L.l.s. ) to review the state of 
language education and to make concrete proposals to upgrade language 
education in our nation. 

It is time to move the policy agenda beyond platitudes about moving 
beyond "the tongue-tied A.:ierican". America needs to develop hard- 
headed, empirically-based programs that upgrade language instruction. 
Resear on language education is the lever to accomplish these changes. 

"THE DETAIL THAT FAILED": THE NEED FOR LANGUAGE EDUCATION RESEARCH; 
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Expansion of language "requirements" is not enough. Our nation's 
college and university students routinely meet their schools' language 
requireicentSf but graduates frequently fail to meet the standards 
required to succeed outside the classroom. Most postsecondary schools 
expect students to become proficient in a new language in two years. No 
other country expects students to become proficient in a language in so 
short a time. The "no go" Chevy "NOVA" and President Carter's "lust" for 
the Polish people were not simple blunders in translation — they are 
symptoms of a larger problem with our nation's language education. Many 
students end up with "survival language skills" able to speak simple 
sentences like "How much does this cost?" But Americans want to do more 
than survive — they want to succeed. To raise the level of second 
language competency to the level needed to succeed in the 19903 we need 
to work for change in several areas. Educational research and effective 
dissemination of results is vital to highlight issues and identify 
effective solutions. 

Research on language learning is urgently needed to upgrade basic 
work on pedagogy in language education. This is clearly researchable , 
there will be large payoffs in advancing the field, and the findings 
have clear implications for improving the language competencies of 
Americans. There are several areas which need substantial research and 
program development to improve classroom instruction. These issues 
include: 

1. SEVERE SHORTAGES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS; While administrators 
have historically proved adept at keeping a warm body in the classroom, 
serious concerns remain about quality control as new language 
requirements and growing demand put increased demands on staffing. The 
increases can be large. For example, Texas, Florida, New York, and 
Oklahoma experienced 50% enroUmenv increases between 1983 and 1987. 
This increase in interest has outstripped the supply of q':alified 
teachers and instructional materials. The Report of the 1985-1986 
National Survey of Science and Mathematics Education found that in 1986 
52% of high school principals reported having difficulty hiring fully 
qualified instructors in foreign languages (compared with 38% in 
biology, 38% in physical sciences, and 37% in special education). The 
shortages of qualified bilingual teachers are even mot severe for many 
languages. 

In some cases teachers have simply been recruited from abroad — and 
if the government refuses to extend a teacher's visa, recruiters just go 
back and recruit another foreign teacher. While international exchanges 
have a valid and important role in upgrading language instruction, rMch 
a 'visa driven merry-go-round' is not an effective long term strategy 
for upgrading language instruction in the United States. Information on 
this practice and on problems in recruiting qualified instructors is 
vital for pubHc policy. 

Quality research that identifies the demand and supply for qualified 
language teachers, that examines the adequacy of the credentialing 
process, and on other factors in determining the supply of teachers 
provides information that is essential if America is to sigificantly 
upgrade language instruction. While some of this information can be 
gleaned from broader studies, such as those conducted by the National 
Center for Education Statistics, more detailed information on staffing 
of language education courses and its relation to other aspects of 
language education (including those discussed below) is needed. 

2. UPGRADING THE SKILLS OF CURRENT TEACHERS : A key element in 
strengthening language education is inservice training and staff 
development. Teachers with inadequate language skills sabotage language 
instruction by creating new generations of students who suffer the 
drugery without learning the language. In time this failure creates new 
generations of language teachers who don't know the language and 
undermines public support for language instruction. 
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In-service training is particularly important for language 
instructors because: language skills, like the skills -n music or sports, 
require constant practice. Research based information on inservice 
training and on effective models for in-service tra*ning is seriously 
inadequate. Th& little evidence we have is not encouraging. The Center 
for Language Education and Research (CLEAR), through funding from the 
U.S. Department of Education, sought to assess the status of foreign 
language instruction by conducting an in-depth national survey of 
elementary and secondary schools. Many schools not currently offering 
foreign languages said they were interested in doing so. Only slightly 
more than a fifth of the elementary schools offered foreign language 
study, and of these the overwhelming majority (86%) aimed at variojs 
introductory exposures— only 14% of the elementary schools that offered 
languages off ered programs in which students were likely to attain some 
degree of communicative competence in foreign languages . 

This C^EAR "National Profile of Poreign I/anguage Instruction at the 
Elementary and Secondary School Levels" found that 81% of secondary 
schools said all their foreign language teachers were certified to teach 
at ^he seccndary level, while only 261 of the responding elementary 
schools reported that all their teachers were certified for foreign 
language teaching at the elementary level. In part this reflects the 
lack of available teacher training and certification programs geared 
toward elef^sntary foreign language teachers. While in-service training is 
vital to sustain and upgrade instructor language skills, only about half 
of the elementary school instructors and 69% of the secondary jchool 
language instructors in schools with language programs had participated 
in staff development or in-service training during the past year. 

Research that identifies effective practices and models in language 
education is essential both to inform us about what works best in 
upgrading teacher skills, and to continue to direct attention to the 
need for action in this vit/1 area. 

3. IHPROVING THE VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL ARTICULATION OF 
ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY. AND POSTSECONDARY LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION ; 
In the architecture of our nation's foreign language system there are 
severe discontinuities, »s Dick Lambert at the National Poreign Language 
Center points out. Early language learning often is not used as 
building blocks for developing higher levels of foreign language 
proficiency. Jnstead we often find ridiculous situations where a 
student who has had four years of intensive French is thrown back into 
an elementary French I program with children who have had no exposure to 
the language. 

It is often said that kids are leaving language classrooms without 
command of a second language. However, when it comes to research, we 
know very very little about the language and intercultural background 
that students bring to the classroom, we know little about exactly what 
proficiency they leave the classroom with, and we know even leas about 
how those language skills are developed or lost after th^ student leaves 
the classroom. If the quality of language instruction in this nation is 
to be upgraded— and if we are to eliminate the terrible waste and close 
the gaps that undermine language instruction today, effective research 
on how to improve articulation is needed. 

While little data is available on articulation, again the CLEAR 
"National Profile of Poreign Language instruction at the Elementary and 
Secondary School Levels" provides a glimpse of what appears to be a 
major problem. The study found that nearly a third of the elementary 
schools reported that because there was no planning ahead for their 
language students, those students who had studied languages in 
elementary school were placed in Level 1 classes with students who had 
no prior contact with the language. 
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More adequate information about just what problems of articulation 
do exist is needed. And once we have a better fix on the scope of the 
problem we need research that effectively identifies and disseminates 
effective models for eliminating these problems so that our nation's 
students can build cummulative proficiency in a second language rather 
than just spinning their wheels going over what they already know or 
falling through the cracks between curricula. 

4. STRATEGIES TO UTILIZE LINGUISTIC SKILLS OF AMERICANS ; Many 
Americans are already proficient in a language other than English-^but 
research on language learning has been slow to identify the scope of our 
nal on's human resources in this area and to determine their potential 
for improving language education. 

The value of building on existing language skills should not be 
underestimated. As Carobell and Lindholm point out* a 5 year old 
Korean-American student cv^tering kingergarten from an ethnic 
neighborhood will have acquired proficiency in the native language of 
riis or her parents and grandparents. If that child were to enter an 
English immersion program he would never acquire the syntactic and 
discursol rules that are normally not attained until late childhood. 
And there will not be the semantic networks that reflect experience and 
Knowledge in the many domains in which a five year old has never 
participated. That child can easily build proficiency in English while 
retaining proficiency in his or her native tongue. In contrast, if a 
university student were to take foreign language courses for 5 hours a 
week, for 30 weeks of each year for 4 years of his undergraduate career, 
he would have received only 600 hours of instruction and would be 
fortunate if his proficiency were rated in the 2/2+ range. On the o^h-^r 
hand, the hypothetical five year would would be rated, with the 
limitations suggested, within the 3+/4 level on the same scale. 

•♦Two-way** developmental bilingual education programs allow both 
native English speakers and speakers of other languages to build 
proficiency in two languages. This enhances instructor effectiveness 
because it allows students to teach each other while the teacher gtides 
and fine-tures language learning. The Department has been slow to 
research these issues. Research that identifies effective methods of 
using our nation's language resources is badly needed. 

Older Americans who are proficient in languages other than English 
also provide a useful resource for language education. Research that 
clarifies what language resources are available in our communities and 
that identifies effective models for mobilizing these language resources 
for effective language education is needed. 

5. MATERIALS AND EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY: Language teachers-- 
particularly instructors of the less commopiv taught languages--of ten 
find it oifficult tu Identify and obtain materials for foreign lancjage 
instruction. Textbook publishers, aiming at the largest possible market, 
tend to focus cn the large markets for French, German and Spanish. 
Foreign language periodicals are often expensive, hard to obtain, and 
slow to arrive. Differing national broadcast standards, relatively 
small markets, inefficient international distribution and copyright laws 
make it expensive and difficult to obtain an adequate library of film 
and broadcast materials. 

The lack of research focusing not only on the pedagogic usefulness 
of various types of textbooks, but also on effective ways to integrate 
foreign materials in instruction make it difficult to effectively select 
effective texts and to integrate foreign language materials. A little 
progress is being made on making materials available. For example, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities has granted funds to the Friends 
of International Education to collect, world-wide, materials for 
teaching Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, and Russian to elementary and 
secondary school children who are not native speakers. But research on 
how to n*ost effectively integrate such materials in language instruction 
remains limited and noncummulative.. 
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Research that will help guide instructors in developing their own 
materials is also needed. The CLEAH study of elementary and secondary 
toreign language instruction found that instructor provided materials 
were provided by the overwhelming majority of instructors. Rather than 
ignoring or downgrading this activity that helps improve the fit between 
the materials an<5 the class, research that can guide Instructors in 
developing materials, and to Identify and share effective materials 
would be useful. 

The is no technological quick fix In language learning. Technology 
Is a tool, not a solution. Personal computers, VCRs, satellite dishes 
and other emerging technologies should be transforming language 
Instruction and International studies. But too often they are not. In 
many colleges education technology means little more than a language 
laboratory that students are supposed to occasionally visit for 
drlll-*and-klll practice. 

Drill Is a vital part of learning a language— but so are 
contextual Ixed higher order skills. Educational -power tools" offer the 
potential to put students directly into a foreign language context. For 
example, Hawaii *s TELECLASS pilot program matches schools in the program 
with foreign schools learning the English language. Language Is then 
taught through actual interaction between students in tl ese countries 
using several different media, including slide and tape shows, video 
presentations, telephone conversations, television, electronic mail, 
etc. Such programs create a language classroom without walls, and can 
serve in providing new motivation and opportunities to practice lanqyage 
skills In real life situtlons. 

This task Is not as easy as it may seem at first blush. The GAO 
study Power On I and other studies have found that such technology is 
often not maoe available to the classroom, and where It is available it 
is Often not used effectively. Each school ends up reinventing the 
wheel. The CLEAR study of elementary and secondary school instruction 
found that computer-assisted foreign language Instruction was 
implemented at only 16% of the elementary schools and 20% of the 
secondary schools. 

This may be a blessing in disguise. Over the years I have 
evaluated many software programs for language learning. Not only are 
many of the programs badly conceived (many being little more than 
electronic flash cards), but many don't even spell the vocabulary words 
correctly. Research that identifies effective educational technologies 
is needed to upgrade the state of the art. 

There is a serious need for research that identifies effective ways 
for educational technologies to complement language instruction. Such 
research is important in increasing the incentives to pro<iuce quality 
programs and helps to get them into the classroom by drawing attention 
to their impact. 



6- EFFECTIVE ACADEMIC ALLIANCES i Businesses, local governments, 
and coaaunity- based organizations are among the entities that can 
strengthen language education y ^grams through helping provide 
information, materials, and personnel. Given the need for sustained 
support of lanQuaae develoonient . {nf^rnAhtnn. u/^rL.aMi^.. ^.^^..-.^ 




^, in cuubflLJ SCSCaiCTl, SpeClIlC 

Information about using such alliances to mobilize language resources in 
the community, their links to other language education issues, and their 
role in improving language education is needed. 

7; INTERMATIO NAL EXCHANGE ISSUES : Besides issues relating to the 
acquisition of foreign language through domestic education programs, 
several topics relating to study abroad are in serious need of study. 

One Is closely tieo to the above topics. We need to understand far 
better how study abroad influences language acquisition. We know that 
Immersing a student in a foreign language environment dramatically 
improves proficiency, we do not understand what point(s) in the 
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«c<jui«ition process study sborad is nost productive, how duration of 
study Abroad aCfects acquisition of proficiency, or how well various 
types of non-ianersion programs assist in building proficiency. 

Another set of issues regarding study abroad which cry out for 
attention concern the pattern of students who choose to study abroad and 
wher* they choose to study. Less than one percent of our undergraduates 
study abroad. Virtually all gc to a few traditional overseas locations 
to study huMnities and sociiil science subjects. Very few come from 
■inority backgrounds. To meet emerging national skills needs, we need to 
get more students from ^11 social and economic backgrounds studying a 
broader range of subjects }n more locations around the globe. Research 
into barriers inhibiting reaching these goals is extremely im.nortant. 

In sum, alihough international exchanges are a vital element in 
building language proficiency and are in increasingly important element 
in opening employment opportunities, 0. E.R.I, has not effectively 
focused research on the role of international exchanges in education. 
Research on the effectiveness and longitudinal consequences of e:<chanQr 
programs it badly needed. ^ 

8. pEVEtOPMEtiT OF LM¥*^hQ£ INFRASTRUCTORE ; proficieny in a 
second language requires continuing practice, studies of second 
language learning suggest that it may take eight or more years for 
limited-English proficient students to reach grade level norms for 
native speakers in language achievement as measured by standardized 
tests. As in sports or music, language skills can be developed and 
honed only through constant practice. Foreign publications, broadcasts, 
and humati contact are often scarce on campus and unavailable off-campus. 
It is highly inefficient to bring students to a reasonable level of 
language proficiency while paying virtually no attention to the 
resources available to these students onc^ chey leave the classioc»«. 

Language: use it or lose it" summarlze'i the problems facing 4 
individual who has developed proficiency in a foreign language but is 
leaving the ciassroon. "Language infrastructure" refers to the system 
of support and language resources available to individuals working to 
sustain their proficiency in a second language outside the classroom. 
Broadcasts of foreign language programing, foreign language maf^rials in 
libraries, forncl and informal groups of individuals who mset 
periodically to practice foreign language skills are among the elements 
of language infrtiiitucture. 

Again, we have little syste'-.atic information about the availability 
of such resources. We have even less knowledge regarding the 
effectiveness of various contigurations in sustaining and enhancing 
foreign language proficiency. A center on language education and 
research could play an important role in improving our knowledge in this 



5. WORKPLACE LANGUAGE SKILLS : The American workforce is aging. 
This demographic tren? Inked to speeding technological change and 
growing competition maKe continued learning important. Business is 
already active in educating its employees. American firms may soon 
spend more ^han 5oO million a year on classes for *3ployees, approaching 
the total expenditures of the nation's 4 year colleges. According to 
the Carnegie Foundation, more than 10 million employees are now being 
trained or retrained, coapaied to 12 million undergraduates. 

While education in the workplace is a critical component of our 
nation's educational system, we ha*'e virtually no systematic information 
on the nature of language training in the workplace, on trends, and on 
the links between this training and the language education programs in 
our schools. We know very little about the structure of demand for 
language skills, and vital information regarding trends in demand for 
foreign language proficiency and shifts in foreign language proficiency 
is virtually non-existent. Information on this continuing education and 
Its links to langu^oe education in our schools is badly needed. 

10. DEVELOPHEMT OF EFFECTI VE INDICATORS OF GI^ DAL caMPETKMCRSi 
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Currently we know little about what language skills students bring to 
the classroom, what language-learning strategies they use to learn a 
language, and what happens to language skills the student completes the 
final exam. We know even less about the longitudinal trends in these 
and other variables. While we have clear evidence that the structure of 
demand for language skills in employment and scholarship is shifting in 
vital ways, we have virtually no systematic information about the nature 
«nd scope of these changes and their implications for language 
instruction and labor markets. This id fundamental information for 
language education. Without it, we don't know "what works", let alone 
"what works best". Without such information, it is impossible to figure 
out how we are doing relative to other nations, or even relative tu our 
own past record. Without it we can do little but keep trying to muddle 
through in providing language education. Work on development of this 
information base and on indicator systems that would allow these 
patterns to be effectively tracked is essential to provide guidance for 
policy . 

In sum, the need for empirical, cumraulative research on language 
learning and related issues of staffing, curricula, and so on for 
strengthing classroom performance is vital. And, more broadly, 
information is r ,'eded on the performance of our national language system 
to guide accountability and policy reform.. 

III. O.E.R.I. AMD LANGUAGE EDUCATION; 

Changes in the structure of demand for language skills is forcing 
changes in the way we teach foreign languages. It is vital that our 
nation's research agenda address this. Local, state, and national 
intitiatives show the high priority that Americans give to this issue. 
A center which focuses on language education and research does not 
duplicate current activities and would play an important role in 
providing siunmulative policy-relevant research which can be used to 
inform priicy decisions and upgrade language instruction. 

It important that the center not create an artificial distinction 
betwee- the li-nited-English students who are learning English in our 
schor .s, and the majority language students who are working to learn 
additional languages. There are important common issues of pedagogy and 
language policy which link instruction of language majority and language 
minority students. As in the case of developmental bilingual education, 
there are also important opportunities for positive interactive effects 
between these students that strengthen proficiency in both English and a 
second language for all students. Policies which ignore these linkages 
and payoffs are short-sighted and self-defeating. 

Despite these needs, the Department of Education's Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement seems intent on reducing, rather 
than augmenting research to improve language education. Despite 
opposition from Congress, the Center for Language Education and Research 
(CLEAR) was terminated after its fourth year of funding, leaving the 
Department of Education with no research center focusing primarily on 
language education i'^sues. 

The funding taken from CLEAR was folded into a new center for 
research on education of the disadvantaged. This taises several 
concerns. First, language acquisition should not be treated as a 
disadvantage— either pedagogically or institutionally.- Lumping issues 
of language learning with issues of disadvantage sends out exactly the 
wrong signal to students, parents, and teachers throughout America. It 
sends out the message that a second language is a disadvantage. It is 
vital to our nation's strength that the message be conveyed that it is 
not un-American to speak two languages — and it is certainly not a 
disadvantage. 

Burying language education issues in an overarching theme, such as 
cultural diversity, raises additional concerns. When everyone i<; 
responsible for something in principle, in practice you uS'ially find 
that no one is exercising that responsibility and that no one can be 
held responsible. 
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I/anguage education and related skills have no institutional focus 
under either the Department's current activities or under its proposals. 
While the R.F.P.- published in the Federal Register on September 12 
includes "cultural diversity" , defined as 'finding ways to make use of 
opportunities presented by the increasingly wide range of lingusitic and 
cultural backgrounds found in American classrooms and finding ways to 
surmont the educational challenges posed by this diversity" it is at 
best unclear how this will translate into action to improve language 
instruction to meet the challenges facing our nation. 

CONCLUSION: 

In sum* one of the startling things about the research agenda of 
O.E.R.' .oday — and as envisioned in the Department's September 12 
R.P.P. s how inward looking this research agenda is. We can no longer 
afford to imagine that what Americans should learn about ends at the 
water's edge. This turning inward is particularly disturbing because 
many of the domestic issues facing our nation — from racial/ethnic/ 
cultural diversity to economic development to international 
peace-keeping— are closely tied to international skills and language 
competencies . 

America's language classrooms increasingly serve as bridges to other 
disciplines and sectors. Technological chanr*, and growth in 
international trade, and r^anging organizat. ,.is mean that increasingly 
even If an employee never eaves her desk at Battle Creek, she will 
benefit from command of foreign language. More and more corporate 
executives, farmers, police, secretaries, forest rangers and other 
Americans in all fields are finding that foreign languages help them do 
their jobs. Our nation's rapidly growing involvement in the world 
economy means that never before have Americans who speak English only 
been at such a competitive disadvantage. 

While the O.E.R.I. research agenda is turning inward, technology, 
demographics, trade, and economic restructuring are making language 
skills more important than ever before at all levels of education. It 
Is essential that our schools empower America's children to turn 
emerging challenges into opportunities, that they learn the skills 
needed to make America an emerging power equipped to compete with and to 
help lead our world rather than lag behind as a "has-been" competitor. 

It is vital that the Department provide leadership in this area by 
establishing a clear institutional focus for research which works 
effectively on issues of language acquisition and use. The Department 
should carefully reconsider its proposal and establish an educational 
agenda that equips Americans to wheel and deal with the world rather 
than turning inward. An adequately funded center for research on 
language education and research is needed to face these emerging 
challenges. This is vital to sustain educational reform efforts, to 
implement the priorities expressed by governors. Congress, and the 
American people, and is a key part of America's efforts to strengthen 
itf ability to compete and win in our Increasingly complex and fast 
moving world system. I urge that the Department of Education and 
Congress give high priority to establishing and ensuring the 
effectiveness of a center for language education and research. 

Thank you. 
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■r. tHMVtw OlMrfct Ctak 

Hie Honorable Ilajor Owens 
Chairaan, Subcomittee on Select Education 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Mishington, D.C. 20S15 



Dear Kr. Chainan: 



Wr Stateoent nor the Record on OQU's Centers Cci^xtition 

On behalf of the nation's 97,000 loc<-' school board Members, the National School 
Boards Association (NSBA) is pleased to subait conments outlining areas of 
concern on the U.S. Departaent of Education's National Research and Oevelopnent 
centers competition. We would appreciate >our including these as part of the 
oversight hearing record of the Office of Educational Research and iimrovenient 
(OERI). ^ 

We r rmm ni the DeparbKnt's effort at developing a new set of mission statetnents 
for these centers as proposed in the September 12, 1989, Federal Register (54 FR 
37776). On balance, they reflect the priorities outlined in cooraents sucmitte3~ 
to the Department in June by NSBA on this subject and, in general, the current 
and emerging research themes in public education. 

We are concerned, however, that certain priority missions are either too 
narrowly focused or have been oeitted from consideration altogether, these are 
discussed below: 



Areas of concern 



lt)e proposal includes two new missions to study (l) education in the inner 
cities, and (2) families, coomwnities, and young children's learning, while we 
support these missions, neither include a research component addressing health 
and safety awareness. NSEA believes the design, implementation, and evaluation 
of effective drug/alcohol prevention and AIDS education programs is fast 
becuaing a standard in the regular classroom curricula. We, therefore, support 
expanding the study of health and safety education practices in the s^kxiIs as 
an appropriate priority of the education in the inner cities, and families, 
I riiiities, and young children's learning aissions. 



Continued . . . 
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NSEA is also concerned that two otlier inportant aiissions — (1) research on 
effective eleaentary, niddle, and secondary education, and (2) cultural 
diversity — have been left off the proposed list, instead, they are identified 
as aaong "pervasive theses" that presunably cross-cut all other center missions. 
This position, we believe, diainishes their significance as core research issues 
in Aaerican public education* We support the reinstatement of research on 
effective eleaentary, aiddle^ and secondary education, and cultural diversity as 
prinry aissions of individual centers. 

As evidence, according to testinony presented before your Subcomittee in 
October by the Council on Educational Development and Research, the two current 
centers researching effective elementary, middle, and secondary schools (slated 
for eiiminaLion under tJiis proposal) ofier ilf practical "nuts and boles" 
techniq^s for creating learning envircnments where children achieve; (2) 
important school organization and management decision-making tools; and (3) 
insight into the trends in middle school education at a tine when the unique 
pr(±»lems of young adolescents are being addressed in policy focums nationwide. 

Moreover, given the great demographic changes of the last half-century and 
anticipated trends into the next, schools need more assistance than ever in 
providing effective education in an increasingly diverse cultural society. A 
center solely devoted to the study of this diversity is needed to help bridge 
the <..iormou5 information gap that currently persists. 

OcQSideration should also be given, we believe, to broadening the mission of the 
proposed education policies and student learning center to include a greater 
emphasis on scfaod finance* Priorities for study should include (1) financing 
of rural and urban education and the distribution of limited federal, state, and 
local resources, and (2) school financing implications of teadier and other 
employee coafjensation packages, parental choice, and school site management. 

Finally, additional consideration should be given to the priority of advmcing 
the transfer of technology in education. Miile the technology mission is 
encompassed within the center for Technology Education, we believe it should be 
expanded to (1) study the transfer of technology from the public and private 
sector to public schools in the arf>as of effective teadiing and adoiinistrative 
management (in addition to the current curriculum development priority), and (2) 
pursue more actively the benefits of long distance learning technologies for 
rural ani urban districts that cannot attract teachers or adequately finance 
resources needed for high cost curricula sudi as the sciences. 

NSBA appreciates consideration of mir sugge«tions *s part of your investigation 
of this program and OERI. Should you require additional information, please do 
not hesitate to contact Michael A. Resnick, Associate Executive Director at 
833-6720 or Edward Kealy, Director, Federal Programs at 838-6704. 

Very truly yours. 




James R. Oglesby 
President 



Thoaas A. Shannon 
Executive Director 
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